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PREFACE 


Tn a passage typical for its mixture of humour and 
truth, G. K. Chesterton describes his own birth 
“ Bowing down m bliiid incredulity, as is my custom, 
before mere authority and the tradition of the elders, 
superstitiously s\y allowing a story I could not test 
at the time by experiment of private judgment, I 
am firmly of the opinion that I w r as bom on the 
29th May, 1874, on Campden Hill, Kensington.” A 
faith in the virtues of authority and tradition was, 
in fact, to become the chief mark of his writing as a 
philosopher and social reformer. 

It will be seen that the date of his birth coincides 
roughly with the beginning of the last phase of nine- 
teenth century literature — what Chesterton himself 
calls “the break-up of the Victorian compromise:” 
and it is necessary to recall briefly the changing 
background of his youth which helped to formulate 
the individual views he held throughout his life, 
many of which are expressed in this volume. It is 
always difficult to confine periods of literature with- 
in the rigid boundaries of dates, for a movement in 
literature, like an army of men on the march, has its 
scouts, its vanguard, and its stragglers; but it is 
nevertheless recognisable that the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century did form a definite period 
characterised by an individual outlook and litera- 
ture. “A section of a long and splendid literature,” 
writes Chesterton, “can be divided as one cuts a 
currant cake or a Gruyere cheese, taking the currants 
(or the holes) as they come. Or it can be divided as 
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one cuts wood — along the grain : if one thinks there 
is a grain.” In the present case, the former method 
is on the whole more applicable. The unity which 
justifies the grouping of these years as a period lies 
in the general reaction to a common background — 
the upsetting of Victorian equilibrium. In brief, 
this collapse was due to a lack of confidence caused by 
the decline of British economic activity. This, in its 
turn, reacted upon the condition of the working 
classes, and Socialism, which had been dormant for 
some years, again appeared as an active force. There 
was also a reaction against mechanisation, and the 
sudden expansion and popularisation of scientific 
knowledge. Renewed interest in metaphysics and 
philosophy became evident with a consequent revisal 
of the accepted standards of morality and behaviour. 
People began to question the too-rigid codes which 
were then fashionable, and a growing preoccupation 
with the study of psychology became apparent in 
the literature and thought of the day. 

The reaction to this unrest found expression in 
two literary movements, and the turn of the century 
marked roughly the death of one and the ascendancy 
of the other. Chesterton was born in the first to 
become a supporter of the second. The first, culmin- 
ating in the “ nineties” with Wilde for high priest, 
was a pessimistic withdrawal from the field of action 
into a refuge of Romanticism. The second was 
expressed in the optimistic doctrines of action that 
ushered in the twentieth century. Despite the fact 
that the scouts and vanguard of this movement for 
regeneration had already been in the field for some 
time, it ‘was the outbreak of the South African war, 
in 1899, that turned public interest in their direction, 
and it was as a pamphleteer during this crisis, but 
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on the side of the Boers, that Chesterton first came 
into prominence. With the first reverses and 
anxieties of the war there was a bracing up of the 
national consciousness, a hardening of the national 
purpose. War rouses primitive emotions and 
instincts, and in this new atmosphere the fashion- 
able elements of detached intellectuality, pessimism, 
and aestheticism rapidly lost popularity. “The 
world,” wrote Chesterton, “ was full of the trampling 
of totally new forces, gold was sighted from far 
in a sort of cynical romanticism: the guns opened 
across Africa; and the great queen died.” Action 
was now the popular cry, but though the new 
writers reacted in their efforts for social salvation 
against a period destitute of moral unity, they were 
all at loggerheads as to how this should be achieved. 

Chesterton and Belloc, opposed to the Socialism of 
Shaw and Wells and the Imperialism of Kipling, 
became the robust champions of Traditionalism. 
They harked back to the simple communities of the 
Middle Ages with their happy self-confidence, their 
simple beliefs, their agricultural pursuits and crafts- 
manship. They revolted against the sordidness of 
industrial life and the endless complexities of moral 
issues. They stood for orthodoxy and authority, 
and were strongly opposed to the radical changes 
suggested by Shaw and Wells. They advocated 
common sense and natural instinct against the 
dangers of theory and experimental programmes 
founded upon the principles of pure reason. Speak- 
ing of Shaw, Chesterton in his Autobiography (1936) 
writes: “I have argued with him on almost every 
subject in the world; and we have always been 
on opposite sides, without affection or animosity. 
I have defended the institution of the family against 
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his Platonist fancies about the State. I have defended 
the institutions of Beef and Beer against his hygienic 
severity of vegetarianism and total abstinence. I 
have defended the old Liberal notion of nation- 
alism against the new Socialist notion of inter- 
nationalism. ... I have defended what I regard as 
the sacred limitations of Man against what he 
regards as the soaring illimitability of Superman. 
Indeed, i£ was only in this last matter of Man and 
Superman that I felt the differences to become most 
clear and acute.” Being a deeply religious man, it 
was consistent with Chesterton’s outlook and tem- 
perament that he should have joined the Roman 
Catholic Church, of which his life-long friend 
Belloc was already a member. Chesterton has, in 
fact, stated that the reasons for his differences of 
agreement with Kipling, Shaw and Weils can be 
traced to a “ feeling that each of them erred through 
an ultimate or religious error.” The amplification 
of this idea may be found in his book Heretics , which 
contains some studies of contemporary writers. 
“The gloomy pleasure” of his life, he once wrote, 
was “the defence of orthodoxy and the pursuit of 
heretics.” From the point of view of the other side, 
the “ Chester-Belloc” as Shaw termed it, was an 
amusing monster, but one which, being incapable 
of enlightenment, retired voluntarily, like all 
monsters, from the relentless march of time. Even 
the Great War did not fundamentally change 
Chesterton’s views and he continued to attack 
Socialism, heretics, the “slavery” of twentieth 
century mechanised life, and the refined eccentric- 
ities of “modern” art, until his death in 1936 
As an essayist, Chesterton touched upon almost 
every aspect of contemporary life, and it is in such a 
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volume as this that the reader will find the most 
comprehensive display of his views, his amazing 
versatility, and his polish as a writer. He was un- 
usually prolific, and during the latter part of his life 
hardly a year passed without the appearance of one 
or more of his works. In addition to the essays, he 
wrote verse, plays, fiction, biography, history, 
studies in literary criticism, politics, philosophy, 
and theology. The essays selected in this volume 
date roughly from 1908 to the time of his death. It 
may be a matter of opinion whether the views 
which he expresses in them are right or wrong, but 
at least he is consistent. In a time of divergent and 
changing opinions he was predominantly a man 
who knew his own mind and was not afraid to ex- 
press his independent convictions. He hated the so- 
called sophistication of the twentieth century and 
deplored the loss o i what he called the “ great Gusto.” 
He derides heartily all morbidity, puritanism, and 
“ precious” intellectuality. He is frankly, even 
childishly, enthusiastic in a period of cynicism and 
sophistication; he writes of his belief in the import- 
ance of romance and fairy tales in an age of aggres- 
sive realism, of his belief in God in a time when 
atheism and agnosticism are fashionable; he 
believed in ritual and pageantry and fine crafts- 
manship in a time which tolerates free-thinking, 
eccentric unfinished artistic work, and tawdry mass- 
produced commodities. The following passage 
from his essay on “ The Prison of Jazz” shows clearly 
his point of view and expresses, incidentally, a 
sentiment that is still held by many though it may 
not, at the moment, be fashionable: “I do not 
demand a high place in English letters, or a prom- 
inent position in the Golden T reasury, for the chorus 
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of my youth which ran c Beer, beer, glorious beer, 
fill yourself right up to here.’ But I do say that 
nobody, after consuming any number of cocktails, 
has yet been inspired to cry anything so spirited and 
spontaneous and direct. The poetry inspired by 
cocktails is timid and tortuous and self-conscious 
and indirect. I do not say that the song beginning 
4 Daisy, Daisy,’ is one of the supreme achievements 
of the English muse, but I do say that it is a song 
that can je sung. In the age of jazz and cocktails, 
men either write songs that could not possibly be 
sung, or leave off writing songs and write frag- 
ments of a demented diary instead.” 

Apart from an underlying seriousness, it will be 
seen from these essays that Chesterton’s literary 
temperament is chiefly that of a humourist. Such 
essays as “On Running After One’s Hat,” “The 
Fallacy of Success,” and “The Extraordinary Cab- 
man” all conceal beneath a richly humourous style 
some serious thought. He was rarely cynical or 
sentimental and his humour is consequently of fine 
quality, robust and traditional, springing (as does 
the greater part of true comedy) from the essential 
incongruities of human life — directly or by infer- 
ence it reflects a profound truth. Another quality 
of Chesterton’s writing, and a comparatively rare 
one in literature, is his fine sense of the fantastic, 
even of nonsense. Paradoxical as it may sound, this 
was partly a natural outcome of his ability to think 
clearly, and partly a reaction against what he 
regarded as the limitations of pure reason. Fantasy, 
nonsense, and fairy tales, as will be seen from many 
of the essays and stories in this volume, were to 
Chesterton of extreme importance. He regarded 
them, and rightly so, as an indispensable comple- 
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ment to reality. “The Angry Street,” “The Shop 
Of Ghosts,” and “How I Found The Superman” are 
all short stories of rare charm and imagination. 
The incident of Chesterton lifting the iron lid of a 
coal-hole in the pavement, and gazing down to see 
beneath his feet a dark blue sky studded with stars, is 
unforgettable. 

With regard to style, Chesterton’s writing can 
be compared closely with Belloc’s. An affinity of 
temperament produced in these “ two free-lances of 
tradition” a distinct similarity of method, though 
of the two Belloc is perhaps the more careful, if 
Chesterton the more robust. The influence of Bel- 
loc’s French ancestry is never quite absent from his 
writing, whereas Chesterton is wholly, downrightly, 
English: a glass of wine and a tankard of beer 
would not be an unjust comparison. The most 
individual mark of Chesterton’s style, and the one 
with which his name is instinctively connected, is 
his use of paradox; that is, statements which 
appear on first hearing to be absurd or contra- 
dictory in themselves, but which upon examination 
are shown to be not incompatible with reason. 
These produce a constant piquancy and unexpected- 
ness in his style, particularly where he is writing as 
a controversialist, and do much to refresh with new 
light and colour the traditional doctrines of which 
he wrote. His ideas on freedom, for instance, the 
liberty of mankind, and the views which led him to 
a logical acceptance of the Roman Catholic faith are 
embodied in his paradox that “ a fixed creed is absol- 
utely indispensable to freedom.” To him, our 
mechanised civilisation has reduced mankind to 
slavery, and a Socialistic state would only confirm 
and worsen this condition. It is only from a fixed 
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basis of religious belief that one can be free to con- 
sider human problems in their entirety. “ The 
wilder theorists of our time,” he wrote, “arc quite 
unable to wander. When they talk of making new 
roads they are only making new ruts.” The theorist, 
he points out paradoxically, is limited by the large- 
ness of his own generalisation — the Marxian can 
see nothing beyond economics, nor is the Freudian 
ever free to think beyond the boundaries of sex. 
Despite 9ie fact that he was occasionally tempted 
into creating paradoxes that were shallow, showy 
rather than effective, it is nevertheless true that on 
the whole he succeeded in fusing new life into many 
truisms. Apart from the qualities already discussed, 
his writing is vigorous, robust and provocative. He 
had also a very fair gift for descriptive writing, as 
can be seen from such essays as “A Piece of Chalk,” 
“The Wind and the Trees,” “A Cab Ride Across 
Country,” and the touching episode of “The Travel- 
lers in State.” One essay in this volume deserves 
special mention — “The Diabolist” — for it is curi- 
ously different from his other work. Chesterton 
himself describes the incident as one of the most 
terrible things that ever happened to him. It is 
written with unusual sensitiveness, and a vivid 
impression of horror that is quite absent from his 
other essays. For once, too, there is no attempt at 
humour. The essay is valuable in that it shows us, 
if only for a brief moment, a side to his nature 
which he rarely exposed. 

Chesterton once compared Hilaire Belloc to Dr. 
Johnson, and Shaw wrote of Chesterton — perhaps 
satirically — that he was a man “who by sheer 
literary force has taken the position in London 
created in the eighteenth century by Dr. Johnson.” 
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Chesterton, in handing the laurel to Belloc, took it, 
as it were, from his own head for it is certainly true 
that of the two men Chesterton bore a closer re- 
semblance to the great Doctor. Both men, by the 
scope of their interests and intellect, absorbed and 
reflected in characteristic form many aspects of the 
life of their times. Both had rigid, if personal, ideas 
on religion and morality. Both tended to be dogma- 
tic and impatient of fools, though this latter 
characteristic appeared less as a limitation rhan as 
an added strength and colour to their personalities. 
Both had a deep-rooted respect for common sense 
and orthodoxy. Both loved children. It is true 
also to say that both men were lacking to a certain 
extent in sensitivity, in appreciation of the more 
sensuous forms of expression such as music. In 
appearance there were also similarities — a massive 
frame and a shambling bear-like untidiness. It would 
be pointless to .attempt to compare the literary and 
historical importance of the two men, though the 
similarity of temperament and outlook are worth 
noting. Chesterton would certainly have agreed 
heartily with Dr. Johnson that “there is no thing which 
has yet been contrived by man by which so much 
happiness is produced as by a good Tavern or Inn.” 

Humour, fantasy, high spirits and robust common 
sense are the outstanding qualities of the essays that 
follow, and the qualities for which he will most 
probably be remembered. One might paraphrase 
a verse of Belloc’s to say of Chesterton that: 

“ He held to the Traditional plan 
And fortified his own belief 
In Natural Law, the Rights of Man, 

With Paradox, and Beer, and Beef.” 
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Chesterton’s shortcomings were those of a strong 
man, the limitations of one who' has determined 
upon a certain course and rigidly adhered to it. “ A 
very moderate sense and sanity,” he wrote, “is all 
I have ever claimed to possess,” but it is possible that, 
in saying so, he did not realise the extent to which 
these precious qualities are far from commonplace. 

John Guest. 
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COCKNEYS AND THEIR JOKES 

A WRITER in the Torkshire Evening Post is very 
angry indeed with my performances in this 
column. His precise terms of reproach are, “Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton is not a humourist: no. even a 
Cockney humourist.” I do not mind his saying that 
I am not a humourist — in which (to tell the truth) 
I think he is quite right. But I do resent his saying 
that I am not a Cockney. That envenomed arrow, 
I admit, went home. If a French writer said to me, 
“He is no metaphysician* not even an English 
metaphysician,” I could swallow the insult to my 
metaphysics, but I should feel angry about the insult 
to my country. So I do not urge that I am a 
humourist; but I do insist that I am a Cockney. 
If I were a humourist, I should certainly be a Cockney 
humourist; if I were a saint, I should certainly 
be a Cockney saint. I need not recite the splendid 
catalogue of Cockney saints who have written their 
names on our noble old City churches. I need not 
trouble you with the long list of the Cockney 
humourists who have discharged their bills (or 
failed to discharge them) m our noble old City 
taverns. We can weep together over the pathos of 
the poor Yorkshireman, whose county has never 
produced some humour not intelligible to the rest 
of the world. And we can smile together when he 
says that somebody or other is “ not even” a Cockney 
humourist like Samuel Johnson or Charles Lamb. 
It is surely sufficiently obvious that all the best 
humour that exists in our language is Cockney 
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humour. Chaucer was a Cockney; he had his house 
close to the Abbey. Dickens was a Cockney; he 
said he could not think without the London streets. 
The London taverns heard always the quaintest 
conversation, whether it was Ben Jonson’s at the 
Mermaid or Sam Johnson’s at the Cock. Even in our 
own time it may be noted that the most vital and 
genuine humour is still written about London. Of 
this type is the mild and humane irony which marks 
Mr. Pett Ridge’s studies of the small grey streets. 
Of this type is the simple but smashing laughter 
of the best tales of Mr. W. W. Jacobs, telling of the 
smoke and sparkle of the Thames. No; I concede 
that I am not a Cockney humourist. No; I am not 
worthy to be. Some time, after sad and strenuous 
after-lives; some time, after fierce and apocalyptic 
incarnations; in some strange world beyond the 
stars, I may become at last a Cockney humourist. 
In that potential paradise I may walk among the 
Cockney humourists, if not an equal, at least a 
companion. I may feel for a moment on my shoulder 
the hearty hand of Dry den and thread the labyrinths 
of the sweet insanity of Lamb. But that could only 
be if I were not only much cleverer, but much better 
than I am. Before I reach that sphere I shall have 
left behind, perhaps, the sphere that is inhabited 
by angels, and even passed that which is appropriated 
exclusively to the use of Yorkshiremen. 

No; London is in this matter attacked upon its 
strongest ground. London is the largest of the 
bloated modern cities; London is the smokiest; 
London is the dirtiest; London is, if you will, the 
most sombre; London is, if you will, the most 
miserable. But London is certainly the most 
amusing and the most amused. You may prove 
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that we have the most tragedy; the fact remains 
that we have the most comedy, that we have the 
most farce. We have at the very worst a splendid 
hypocrisy of humour. We conceal our sorrow 
behind a screaming derision. You speak of people 
who laugh through their tears; it is our boast that 
we only weep through our laughter. There remains 
always this great boast, perhaps the greatest boast 
that is possible to human nature. I mean thf* great 
boast that the most unhappy part of our population 
is also the most hilarious part. The poor can forget 
that social problem which we (the moderately rich) 
ought never to forget. Blessed are the poor; for 
they alone have not the poor always with them. 
The honest poor can sometimes forget poverty. 
The honest rich can never forget it. 

I believe firmly in the value of all vulgar notions, 
especially of vulgar jokes. When once you have got 
hold of a vulgar joke, you may be certain that you 
have got hold of a subtle and spiritual idea. The 
men who made the joke saw something deep which 
they could not express except by something silly and 
emphatic. They saw something delicate which 
they could only express by something indelicate. I 
remember that Mr. Max Beerbohm (who has every 
merit except democracy) attempted to analyse the 
jokes at which the mob laughs. He divided them 
into three sections: jokes about bodily humiliation, 
jokes about things alien, such as foreigners, and 
jokes about bad cheese. Mr. Max Beerbohm thought 
he understood the first two forms; but I am not 
sure that he did. In order to understand vulgar 
humour it is not enough to be humorous. One 
must also be vulgar, as I am. And in the first case 
it is surely obvious that it is not merely at the fact 
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of something being hint that we laugh (as I trust 
we do) when a Prime Mmistei sits down on his hat 
If that were so we should laugh whenevei we saw 
a funeral We do not laugh at the meie fact of 
something falling down, there is nothing humoi- 
ous about leaves falling 01 the sun going down 
When our house falls down we do not laugh All 
the buds of the air might drop around us m a 
perpetijjal shower like a hailstorm without aiousmg 
a smile If you really ask yourself why we laugh at 
a man sitting down suddenly m the street you will 
disco vex that the leason is not only lecondite, but 
ultimately religious All the jokes about men 
sitting down on then hats aie leally theological 
jokes, they are concerned with the Dual Nature 
of Man They refer to the primary paiadox that 
man is superior to all the things around him and 
yet is at their meicy 

Quite equally subtle and spiritual is the idea at 
the back of laughing at foreigneis It concerns 
the almost torturing truth of a thing being like 
oneself and yet not like oneself Nobody laughs at 
what is entirely foreign, nobody laughs at a palm 
tiee But it is funny to see the familiar image of 
God disguised behind the black beard of a French- 
man or the black face of a Negio There is nothing 
funny m the sounds that are wholly inhuman, the 
howling of wild beasts or of the wind But if a 
man begins to talk like oneself, but all the syllables 
come out different, then if one is a man one feels 
inclined to laugh, though if one is a gentleman one 
resists the inclination 

Mi Max Beeibohm, 1 remember, professed to 
understand the hist two forms of popular wit, but 
said that the third quite stumped him He could 
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not see why theie should be anything funny about 
bad cheese I can tell him at once He has missed 
the idea because it is subtle and philosophical, 
and he was looking fox something ignorant and 
foolish Bad cheese is funny because it is (like the 
foieignei 01 the man fallen on the pavement) the 
type of the transition or transgression acioss a gieat 
mystical boundry Bad cheese symbolises the change 
fiom the inorganic to the organic Bad^ cheese 
symbolises the staitlmg prodigy of matter taking 
on vitality It symbolises the origin of life itself 
And it is only about such solemn matters as the 
origin of life that the demociacy condescends to 
joke Thus, foi instance, the demociacy jokes about 
marriage, because mamage is a pait of mankind 
But the demociacy would never deign to joke 
about Free Love, because Free Love is a piece of 
priggishness 

As a matter of fact, it will be geneialiy found 
that the popular joke is not true to the letter, but 
is tiue to the spmt The vulgai joke is generally 
in the oddest way the tiuth and yet not the fact 
For instance, it is not m the least tiue that motheis- 
in-law are as a class oppiessive and intolerable, 
most of them aie both devoted and useful All the 
mothers-in-law I have ever had weie admirable 
Yet the legend of the comic papeis is piofoundly 
tiue It draws attention to the fact that it is much 
harder to be a nice mother-m-law than to be nice 
m any other conceivable 1 elation of life The 
caricatures have drawn the woist mofhei-m-law a 
monster, by way of expressing the fact that the 
best mother-m-law is a pioblem The same is true 
of the peipetual jokes m comic papeis about shrewish 
wives and henpecked husbands It is all a fi antic 
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exaggei ation, but it is an exaggeration of a truth, 
whereas all tire modern mouthmgs about oppressed 
women are the exaggerations of a falsehood If 
you read even the best of the intellectuals of to-day 
you will find them saying that m the mass of the 
democracy the woman is the chattel of her loid, 
like his bath or lus bed But if you read the comic 
literature of the democracy you will find that the 
lord h^des under the bed to escape from the wrath 
of his chattel This is not the fact, but it is much 
nearer the truth Every man who is married knows 
quite well, not only that he does not regaid his wife 
as a chattel, but that no man can conceivably ever 
have done so The joke stands for an ultimate 
truth, and that is a subtle truth It is one not veiy 
easy to state correctly It can, peihaps, be most 
correctly stated by saying that, even if the man 
is the head of the house, he knows he is the figuie- 
head 

But the vulgai comic papers are so subtle and 
true that they are even prophetic If you really 
want to know what is going to happen to the 
future of our democracy, do not read the modern 
sociological prophecies, do not read even Mr Wells’s 
Utopias for this purpose, though you should cer- 
tainly read them if you are fond of good honesty 
and good English If you want to know what will 
happen, study the pages of Snaps or Patchy Bits as 
if they were the dark tablets graven with the oiacles 
of the gods For, mean and gross as they are, in all 
senousness, they contain what is entirely absent 
fiom all Utopias and all the sociological conjectures 
of our time they contain some hint of the actual 
habits and manifest desires of the English people 
If we are really to find out what the democracy will 
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ultimately do with itself, we shall surely find 
it, not m the literature which studies the people, 
but m the literatuie which the people studies 
I can give two chance cases m which the common 
or Cockney joke was a much bettei piophecy than 
the careful observations of the most cultuied 
obseiver When England was agitated, pievious 
to the last General Election, about the existence 
of Chinese laboui, there was a distinct difference 
between the tone of the politicians and the tone 
of the populace The politicians who disapproved 
of Chinese labour were most careful to explain 
that they did not m any sense disapprove of Chinese 
According to them, it was a pure question of legal 
propriety, of whether certain clauses m the contract 
of indenture were not inconsistent with our con- 
stitutional traditions according to them, the case 
would have been the same if the people had been 
Kaffirs or Englishmen It all sounded wonderfully 
enlightened and lucid, and m comparison the 
popular joke looked, of course, very poor For the 
popular joke against the Chinese labourers was 
simply that they were Chinese, it was an objection 
to an alien type, the popular papeis were full of 
gibes about pigtails and yellow faces It seemed that 
the Liberal politicians were raising an intellectual 
objection to a doubtful document of State, while 
it seemed that the Radical populace were merely 
loarmg with idiotic laughter at the sight of a 
Chinaman’s clothes But the popular instinct was 
justified, for the vices revealed were Chinese vices 
But theie is another case more pleasant and more 
up to date The popular papers always persisted 
m representing the New Woman or the Suffragette 
as an ugly woman, fat, m spectacles, with bulging 
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clothes, and geneially falling off a bicycle As a 
niattei of plain external fact, thcie was not a woid 
of tiuth in this The leaders of the movement of 
female emancipation are not at all ugly, most of 
them are extraoi dmanly good-looking Nor are 
they at all mdiffeient to ait or decoiative costume, 
many of them are alarmingly attached to these 
things Yet the popular instinct was light Foi 
the popnlai instinct was that m this movement, 
rightly or wiongly, theie was an element of m- 
diffeience to female dignity, of a quite new willing- 
ness of women to be giotesque These women did 
truly despise the pontifical quality of woman And 
m our stieets and around our Pailiament we have 
seen the stately woman of ait and culture turn into 
the comic woman of Comic Bits And whether we 
think the exhibition justifiable or not, the prophecy 
of the comic papeis is justified' the healthy and 
vulgar masses were conscious of a hidden enemy 
to their traditions who has now come out into the 
daylight, that the Scriptures might be fulfilled 
For the two things that a healthy peison hates 
most between heaven and hell are a woman who is 
not dignified and a man who is 
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T HERE has appealed m 0111 time a paiticulai 
class of books and ai tides which I sinceieky 
and solemnly think may be called the silh^st evei 
known among men They axe much more wild 
than the wildest lomances of chivaliy and much 
moie dull than the dullest leligious tract More- 
over the romances of chivaliy were at least about 
chivalry, the leligious tracts aie about leligion 
But these things aie about nothing, they are 
about vdiat is called Success On every bookstall, 
m every magazine, you may find works telling 
people how to succeed They aie books showing 
men how to succeed m eveiy thing, they are written 
by men who cannot even succeed m wilting books. 
To begin with, of course, there is no such thing as 
Success Oi, if you like to put it so, theie is nothing 
that is not successful That a thing is successful 
merely means that it is, a millionaire is successful 
m being a millionaire and a donkey m being a 
donkey Any live man has succeeded m living, 
any dead man may have succeeded in committing 
suicide But, passing over the bad logic and bad 
philosophy in the phrase, we may take it, as these 
wi iters do, in the ordinary sense of success m 
obtaining money 01 worldly position These 
wi iters profess to tell the ordinal y man how he 
may succeed m his trade 01 speculation — how, if 
he is a builder, he may succeed as a builder, how, 
if he is a stockbroker, he may succeed as a stock- 
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brokei They piofess to show him how, if he is a 
grocei, he may become a spotting yachtsman, 
how, if he is a tenth-rate journalist, he may become 
a peer, and how, if he is a German Jew, he may 
become an Anglo-Saxon This is a definite and 
business-like proposal, and I really think that the 
people who buy these books (if any people do buy 
them) have a moral, if not a legal, right to ask for 
their looney back Nobody would dare to publish 
a book about electricity which literally told one 
nothing about electricity, no one would dare to 
publish an aiticle on botany which showed that the 
writer did not know which end of a plant grew m 
the earth Yet our modern woild is full of books 
about Success and successful people which literally 
contain no kind of idea, and scarcely any kind of 
verbal sense 

It is perfectly obvious that m any decent occupa- 
tion (such as bricklaying or writing books) there 
are only two ways (m any special sense) of succeeding 
One is by doing very good woik, the other is by 
cheating Both are much too simple to require 
any literal y explanation If you are m for the high 
jump, either jump higher than any one else, or 
manage somehow to pietend that you have done so 
If you want to succeed at whist, either be a good 
whist-player, or play with marked cards You may 
want a book about jumping, you may want a book 
about whist, you may want a book about cheating 
at whist But you cannot want a book about Success 
Especially you cannot want a book about Success 
such as those which you can now find scattered 
by the hundred about the book-market You may 
want to jump or to play cards, but you do not 
want to read wandeung statements to the effect 
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that jumping is jumping, or that games ate won 
by winners If these writeis, for instance, said 
anything about success m jumping it would be 
something like this “The jumper must have 
a clear aim befoie him He must desue definitely 
to jump highei than the other men who are m 
for the same competition He must let no feeble 
feelings of mercy (sneaked fiom the sickening 
Little Englanders and Pro-Boers) pre^nt him 
from trying to do his best tie must remembei 
that a competition m jumping is distinctly com- 
petitive, and that, as Darwin has gloriously demon- 
strated, THE WEAKEST GO TO THE WALL ” That IS 
the kind of thing the book would say, and very 
useful it would be, no doubt, if read out m a low and 
tense voice to a young man just about to take the 
high jump Or suppose that m the course of his 
intellectual rambles the philosopher of Success 
diopped upon dui othei case, that of playing cards, 
his bracing advice would run — “In playing cards 
it is veiy necessaiy to avoid the mistake (commonly 
made by maudlin humanitauans and Free Traders) 
of permitting youi opponent to win the game You 
must have grit and snap and go m to win The days 
of idealism and superstition are over We live in a 
time of science and hard common sense, and it has 
now been definitely proved that m any game wheie 
two aie playing ip one does not win the other 
will” It is all very stm mg, of course, but I confess 
that if I weie playing caids I would rather have 
some decent little book winch told me the rules of 
the game Beyond the rules of the game it is all a 
question either of talent 01 dishonesty, and I will 
undertake to provide eithei one or the other — which, 
it is not foi me to say 
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Turning over a popular magazine, I find a queer 
and amusing example There is an article called 
“ The Instinct that Makes People Rich ” It is 
decorated m front with a formidable portrait of 
Lord Rothschild There are many definite methods, 
honest and dishonest, which make people rich, 
the only “instinct” I know of which does it is that 
instinct which theological Christianity crudely 
describes,, as “the sm of avauce ” That, however, 
is beside the present point I wish to quote the 
following exquisite paragiaphs as a piece of typical 
advice as to how to succeed It is so practical, 
it leaves so little doubt about what should be our 
next step — 

“The name of Vanderbilt is synonymous with 
wealth gamed by modern enterprise £ Cornelius,’ 
the foundei of the family, was the first of the great 
American magnates of commerce *He started as 
the son of a poor fanner, he ended as a millionaire 
twenty times over 

“Pie had the money-making instinct lie seized 
his opportunities, the opportunities that were given 
by the application of the steam-engine to ocean 
traffic, and by the birth of xailway locomotion in 
the wealthy but undeveloped United States of 
America, and consequently he amassed an immense 
fortune 

“Now it is, of course, obvious that we cannot all 
follow exactly m the footsteps of this great railway 
monarch The precise opportunities that fell to him 
do not occur to us Circumstances have changed 
But, although this is so, still, m our own sphere and 
m our own circumstances, we can follow his geneial 
methods, we can seize those oppoitunities that are 
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given us, and give ourselves a veiy fan chance of 
attaining 1 idles n 

In such stiange utterances we see quite dcaily 
what is really at the bottom of all these articles 
and books It is not meie business, it is not even 
mere cynicism It is mysticism, the honible 
mysticism of money The wiitei of that passage 
did not leally have the lemotest notior of how 
Vanderbilt made his money, or of how anybody 
else is to make his He does, indeed, conclude 
Ins remarks by advocating some scheme, but it 
has nothing m the world to do with Vanderbilt 
He merely wished to pi os ti ate himself befoie the 
mysteiy of a milhonane For when wc ically 
worship anything, we love not only its clearness 
but its obscuiity We exult m its veiy invisibility 
Thus, foi instance, when a man is m love with a 
woman he takes special pleasure m the fact that 
a woman is umeasonable Thus, again, the veiy 
pious poet, celebiatmg his Cieatoi, takes pleasuie 
m saying that God moves m a mystenous way 
Now, the writer of the paragiaph which I have 
quoted does not seem to have had anything to 
do with a god, and I should not think (judging 
by his extieme unpracticality) that he had cvei 
been really in love with a woman But the thing 
he does woiship — Vanderbilt- — lie tieats m exactly 
this mystical manner He really levels m the 
fact his deity Vandeibilt is keeping a secret 
fiom him And it fills his soul with a soit of 
transpoit of cunning, an ecstasy oi piiestciaft, 
that he should pretend to be telling to the 
multitude that terrible scciet which he does not 
know 
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Speaking about the instinct that makes people 
rich the same writei lemaiks — 

“ In olden days its existence was fully understood 
The Greeks enshrined it m the stoiy of Midas, of the 
c Golden Touch ’ Here was a man who turned 
everything he laid his hands upon into gold His 
life was a progress amidst nches Out of everything 
that cann m his way he created the piecious metal 
4 A foolish legend,’ said the wiseacres of the Victorian 
age 4 A tiuth,’ say we of to-day We all know of 
such men We are ever meeting or reading about 
such persons who turn everything they touch into 
gold Success dogs their very footsteps Their life’s 
pathway leads unernngly upwards They cannot 
fail ” 

Unfoitunately, however, Midas could fail, he 
did His path did not lead unerungly upwaid 
He starved because whenever he touched a biscuit 
01 a ham sandwich it turned to gold That was the 
whole point of the story, though the writer has to 
suppress it delicately, writing sp near to a poitiait 
of Lord Rothschild The old fables of mankind are, 
indeed, unfathomably wise, but we must not have 
them expurgated m the interests of Mr Vanderbilt 
We must not have King Midas repiesented as an 
example of success, he was a failure of an unusually 

J >amful kind Also, he had the ears of an ass Also 
like most other prominent and wealthy persons) 
he endeavoured to conceal the fact It was his 
barber (if I lemember right) who had to be treated 
on a confidential footing with regaid to this 
peculiarity, and his barber, instead of behaving 
like a go-ahead person of the Succeed-at-all-costs 
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school and trying to blackmail King Midas, went 
away and whispered this splendid piece of society 
scandal to the leeds, who enjoyed it enormously 
It is said that they also whispeied it as the winds 
swayed them to and fro I look reveiently at the 
portrait of Loid Rothschild, I read leveiently 
about the exploits of Mi Vanderbilt I know that I 
cannot turn everything I touch to gold, but then 
I also know that I have never tried, havm e a prefer- 
ence for other substances, such as glass, and good 
wine I know that these people have certainly 
succeeded m something, that they have certainly 
oveicome somebody, I know that they ai e kings m a 
sense that no men were ever kings before, that they 
ci eate markets and bestride continents Yet it always 
seems to me that there is some small domestic 
fact that they are hiding, and I have sometimes 
thought I heard upon the wind the laughter and 
wlnsper of thh leeds 

At least, let us hope that we shall all live to see 
these absurd books about Success covered with a 
pioper deiision and neglect They do not teach 
people to be successful, but they do teach people 
to be snobbish, they do spiead a sort of evil poetry 
of worldlmess The Puritans are always denouncing 
books that inflame lust, what shall we say of books 
that inflame the viler passions of avarice and pride > 
A hundred yeais ago we had the ideal of the Industri- 
ous Apprentice, boys weie told that by thrift and 
work they would all become Lot d Mayois Tins was 
fallacious, but it was manly, and had a minimum 
of moral tiuth In our society, tempeiance will not 
help a poor man to enrich himself, but it may help 
him to respect himself Good woik will not make 
him a iich man, but good work may make him a 
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good workman The Industrious Appi entice lose 
by vntues few and nairow indeed, but still vntues 
But what shall we say of the gospel preached to 
the new Industuous Apprentice, the Apprentice 
who rises not by his virtues, but avowedly by his 
vices > 
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I FF EL an almost savage envy on hearing that 
London has been flooded in my absence, while 
I am m the mere country My own Battersea has 
been, I understand, paiticulaily favoured as a 
meeting of the wateis Battersea was already, 
as I need hardly say, the most beautiful of human 
localities Now that it has the additional splendour 
of great sheets of watei, there must be something 
quite incomparable m the landscape (or waterscape) 
of my own romantic town Batteisea must be a 
vision of Venice The boat that brought the meat 
from the butcher’s must have shot along those lanes 
of rippling silvei with the strange smoothness of 
the gondola The gi eengr ocer who brought cabbages 
to the corner of the Latchmere Road must have 
leant upon the oar with the unearthly grace of the 
gondolier There is nothing so peifectly poetical 
as an island , and when a district is flooded it becomes 
an archipelago 

Some considei such romantic views of flood 
01 fire slightly lacking m reality But leally this 
romantic view of such inconveniences is quite as 
piactical as the othei The true optimist who 
sees m such things an opportunity for enjoyment 
is quite as logical and much more sensible than 
the ordinary “Indignant Ratepayer” who sees in 
them an opportunity for grumbling Real pam, 
as m the case of being burnt at Smithfield or having 
a toothache, is a positive thing, it can be supported, 
but scarcely enjoyed But, after all, our toothaches 
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are the exception, and as for being burnt at Smith- 
field, it only happens to us at the very longest 
jnteivals And most of the inconveniences that 
make men swear 01 women cry are leally senti- 
mental 01 imaginative inconveniences — things 
altogethei of the mind For instance, we often heai 
grown-up people complaining of having to hang 
about a railway station and wait foi a tram Did 
you everlrear a small boy complain of having to 
hang about a lailway station and wait for a tram? 
No, for to him to be inside a railway station is to 
be inside a cavern of wondei and a palace of poetical 
pleasures Because to him the 1 ed light and the gi een 
light on the signal are like a new sun and a new 
moon Because to him when the wooden arm of 
the signal falls down suddenly, it is as if a great 
king had thrown down his staff as a signal and 
staited a shrieking tournament of trains I myself 
am of little boys’ habit m this mattfer They also 
serve who only stand and wait for the two fifteen 
Their meditations may be full of rich and fruitful 
things Many of the most purple hours of my life 
have been passed at Clapham Junction, which is 
now, I suppose, under water I have been there m 
many moods so fixed and mystical that the watei 
might well have come up to my waist befoie I 
noticed it particularly But m the case of all such 
annoyances, as I have said, everything depends 
upon the emotional point of view You can safely 
apply the test to almost every one of the things 
that are currently talked of as the typical nuisance 
of daily life 

Foi instance, there is a current impression that 
it is unpleasant to have to run after one’s hat 
Why should it be unpleasant to the welhordei ed 
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and pious mmd ? Not merely because it is running, 
and running exhausts one The same people run 
much fastei m games and sports The same people 
lun much more eageily after an umnteiestmg little 
leathei ball than they will aftei a nice silk hat 
There is an idea that it is humiliating to run after 
one’s hat, and when people say it is humiliating 
they mean that it is comic It ceitamly is comic, 
but man is a very comic creature, and most of the 
things he does aie comic — eating, for instance 
And the most comic things of all aie exactly the 
things that are most worth doing— such as making 
love A man running after a hat is not half so 
udiculous as a man lunmng aftei a wife 
Now a man could, if he felt rightly in the matter, 
run after his hat with the manliest ardour and the 
most sacred joy He might regaid himself as a 
jolly hunstman pursuing a wild animal, foi ceitamly 
no animal coiild be wilder In fact, I am inclined 
to believe that hat-hunt mg on windy days will be 
the spot t of the uppei classes m the future There will 
be a meet of ladies and gentlemen on some high 
ground on a gusty morning They will be told that 
the piofessiona! attendants have staitcd a hat in 
such-and-such a thicket, or whatever be the technical 
teim Notice that this employment will m the 
fullest degiee combine sport with humamtaiiamsm 
The hunters would feel that they weie not inflicting 
pain Nay, they would feel that they weie inflicting 
pleasure, rich, almost notous pleasuie, upon the 
people who weie looking on When last I saw an 
old gentleman running after his hat m Hyde Park, 

I told him that a heart so benevolent as his ought 
to be filled with peace and thanks at the thought 
of how much unaffected pleasure his every gesture 
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and boldxly attitude were at that moment giving 
to the crowd 

The same pnnciple can be applied to eveiy othei 
typical domestic worry A gentleman tiymg 
to get a fly out of the milk or a piece of cork out 
of his glass of wine often imagines himself to be 
irritated Let him think foi a moment of the 
patience of anglers sitting by daik pools, and let 
his soul he immediately uradiated with giatification 
and lepose Again, I have known some people of 
very modem views driven by then distiess to the 
use of theological terms to which they attached 
no doctrinal significance, merely because a drawer 
was jammed tight and they could not pull it out 
A friend of mine was particularly afflicted m this 
way Eveiy day his drawer was jammed, and every 
day in consequence it was something else that 
rhymes to it But I pointed out to him that this 
sense of wrong was really subjective and relative, 
it rested entirely upon the assumption that the 
drawer could, should, and would come out easily 
“But if,” I said, “you picture to yourself that you 
aie pulling against some powerful and oppressive 
enemy, the struggle will become meiely exciting 
and not exasperating Imagine that you are tugging 
up a lifeboat out of the sea Imagine that you are 
loping up a fellow-creature out of an Alpine crevass 
Imagine even that you aie a boy again and engaged 
m a tug-of-war between Fiench and English” 
Shortly after saying this I left him, but I have no 
doubt at all that my words bore the best possible 
fruit I have no doubt that every day of his life 
he hangs on to the handle of that drawer with a 
flushed face and eyes bright with battle, uttenng 
encouraging shouts to himself, and seeming to 
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heai all lound him the loar of an applauding 
ring 

So I do not think that it is altogether fanciful 
or incredible to suppose that even the floods m 
London may be accepted and enjoyed poetically 
Nothing beyond inconvenience seems leally to 
have been caused by them, and inconvenience, 
as I have said, is only one aspect, and that the 
most unimaginative and accidental aspect of a 
really romantic situation An adventure is only 
an inconvenience rightly considered An incon- 
venience is only an adventure wiongly considered 
The water that gudled the houses and shops of 
London must, if anything, have only increased 
then previous witchery and wonder Foi as the 
Roman Catholic pnest in the story said “Wine 
is good with everything except water,” and on 
a similai pi maple, watei is good with everything 
except wine 
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I T is obvious that there is a great deal of difference 
between being international and being cosmo- 
politan All good men are international Neatly 
all bad men are cosmopolitan If we are to be 
international we must be national And it is largely 
because those who call themselves the fi lends of 
peace have not dwelt sufficiently on this distinction 
that they do not impress the bulk of any of the 
nations to which they belong International peace 
means a peace between nations, not a peace after 
the destruction of nations, like the Buddhist peace 
after the destiuction of personality The golden 
age of the good European is like the* heaven of the 
Christian it is a place where people will love 
each other, not like the heaven of the Hindu, a 
place where they will be each other And m the 
case of national character this can be seen m a 
curious way It will generally be found, I think, 
that the more a man leally appreciates and admnes 
the soul of another people the less he will attempt 
to imitate it, he will be conscious that there is 
something m it too deep and too unmanageable 
to imitate The Englishman who has a fancy for 
France will try to be French, the Englishman who 
admnes France will remain obstinately English 
This is to be particularly noticed m the case of 
our relations with the French, because it is one 
of the outstanding peculiarities of the Fiench 
that their vices are all on the surface, and their 
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extjaoidmaiy vntues concealed One might almost 
say that then vices aie the flowei of then vntues 
Thus then obscenity is the expiession of then 
passionate love of diagging all things into the light 
The avauce of then peasants means the indepen- 
dence of then peasants What the English call 
then ludeness m the streets is a phase of their 
social equality The womed look of their women 
is connected with the xesponsibility of thenwomen, 
and a ceitam unconscious biutality of huiry and 
gesture m the men is related to their inexhaustible 
and extraoi dmai y military com age Of all countries, 
theiefoie, Fiance is the worst countiy for a supei- 
hcial fool to admire Let a fool hate France if 
the fool loves it he will soon be a knave He will 
ceitamly admit e it, not only for the things that 
are not ci editable, but actually for the things that 
aie not theie He will admne the grace and in- 
dolence of the most industrious people in the world 
He will admire the lomance and fantasy of the 
most determinedly respectable and commonplace 
people m the woild This mistake the Englishman 
will make if he admires France too hastily, but 
the mistake that he makes about France will be 
slight compared with the mistake that he makes 
about himself An Englishman who professes 
really to like French realistic novels, really to be 
at home m a Flench modern theatre, really to 
experience no shock on first seeing the savage 
French cancatures, is making a mistake very 
dangerous foi his own sincerity He is admiring 
something he does not understand He is reaping 
where he has not sown, and taking up where he 
has not laid down, he is trying to taste the fruit 
when he had never toiled over the tiee He is 
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tiymg to pluck the exquisite fruit of French 
cynicism, when he has nevei tilled the lude but 
uch soil of French vntue 
The thing can only be made cleai to Englishmen 
by turning it round Suppose a Fiencliman came 
out of democratic France to live m England, 
where the shadow of the great houses still falls 
everywhere and wheie even fieedom was, m its 
oiigm, ^aristocratic If the Frenchman saw oui 
aristocracy and liked it, if he saw oui snobbishness 
and liked it, if he set himself to imitate it, we all 
know what we should feel We all know that we 
should feel that that particulai Fienchman was 
a repulsive little gnat tie would be imitating 
English aristocracy, he would be imitating the 
English vice But he would not even understand 
the vice he plagiarised especially he would not 
understand that the vice is paitly a vntue lie 
would not understand those elements m the English 
which balance snobbishness and make it human 
the gieat kindness of the English, their hospitality, 
their unconscious poetry, their sentimental con- 
servatism, which leally admires the gentry The 
French Royalist sees that the English like then 
King But he does not grasp that while it is base 
to worship a King, it is almost noble to woiship a 
powerless King The impotence of the Hanoverian 
Sovereigns had raised the English loyal subject 
almost to the chivalry and dignity of a Jacobite 
The Frenchman sees that the English servant is 
respectful, he does not lealise that he is also dis- 
respectful, that there is an English legend of the 
humorous and faithful servant, who is as much a 
personality as his master, the Caleb Balderstone, 
the Sam Weller He sees that the English do admix e 
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a nobleman, he does not allow foi the fact that they 
adnuie a nobleman most when he does not behave 
like one They like a noble to be unconscious and 
amiable the slave may be humble, but the master 
must not be proud The mastei is Life, as they 
would like to enjoy it, and among the joys they 
desne m him theie is none which they desne moie 
smceiely than that of genet osity, of thi owing 
money about among mankind, 01, to use t^e noble 
mediaeval word, laigesse — the ]oy of largeness That 
is why a cabman tells you you are no gentleman if 
you give him his conect faie Not only his pocket 
but his soul, is hui t You have wounded his ideal 
You have defaced his vision of the perfect aristocrat 
All this is really veiy subtle and elusive, it is very 
difficult to sepai ate what is mere slavishness from 
wliat is a soi t of vicarious nobility m the English 
love of a loid And no Frenchman could easily 
giasp it at all Tie would think it was meie slavish- 
ness, and if he liked it, he would be a slave So 
eveiy Englishman must (at first) feel Fiench candour 
to be mere biutahty And if he likes it, he is a 
bi ute These national met its must not be understood 
so easily It requires long years of plenitude and 
quiet, the slow growth of great paiks, the seasoning 
of oaken beams, the dark ennehment of red wine 
m cellars and m inns, all the leisuie and the life of 
England through many centuries, to produce at 
last the geneious and gemal fruit of English 
snobbishness And it requires battery and barricade, 
songs m the stieets, and ragged men dead for an 
idea, to produce and justify the teinble flower 
of French indecency 

When I was m Pans a short tune ago, I went 
with an English friend of mine to an extiemely 
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brilliant and lapid succession of French plays, 
each occupying about twenty minutes They wcie 
all astonishingly effective, but theie was one of 
them which was so effective that my fuend and 
I fought about it outside, and had almost to be 
sepal ated by the police It was intended to indicate 
how men leally behaved m a wieck or naval 
disastei, how they bieak down, how they scieam, 
how tfysy fight each other without object and m 
a mere hatied of eveiythmg And then theie was 
added, with all that homble irony which Voltane 
began, a scene m which a gieat statesman made 
a speech over then bodies, saying that they weie 
all heroes and had died m a fiaternal embrace 
My friend and I came out of this theatie, and as 
he had lived long m Pans, he said, like a Fiench- 
man “What admirable aitistic anangement 1 Is 
it not exquisite^” “No,” I leplied, assuming as 
far as possible the tiaditional attitude of John Bull 
m the pictures m Punch — “No, it is not exquisite 
Perhaps it is unmeaning, if it is unmeaning I do 
not mmd But if it has a meaning I know what 
the meaning is, it is that undei all then pageant 
of chivalry men aie not only beasts, but even 
hunted beasts I do not know much of humanity, 
especially when humanity talks m French But 
I know when a thing is meant to uplift the human 
soul, and when it is meant to depress it I know 
that £ Cyrano de Beigeiac 5 (wheie the actois talked 
even quickei) was meant to encouiage man And 
I know that this was meant to discouiage him ” 
“These sentimental and moial views of ait,” began 
my friend, but I bioke into his woids as a light 
broke mto my mmd “Let me say to you,” I said, 
“what Jauies said to Liebknecht at the Socialist 
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Conference * You have not died on the bamcades. 
You are an Englishman, as I am, and you ought 
to be as amiable as I am These people have some 
right to be temble m ait, foi they have been ten ible 
m politics They may cndui e mock tortures on the 
stage, they have seen real toitures m the streets 
They have been huit for the idea of Democracy* 
They have been hurt for the idea of Catholicism 
It is not so utterly unnatural to them tbjit they 
should be huit for the idea of literature But, by 
blazes, it is altogether unnatuial to me 1 And the 
woist thing of all is that I, who am an Englishman, 
loving comfoit, should find comfoit m such things 
as this The Flench do not seek comfort here, but 
lather unrest This restless people seeks to keep 
itself m a peipetual agony of the i evolutionary 
mood Frenchmen, seeking revolution, may find 
the humiliation of humanity inspiring But God 
forbid that two plcasuie-seekmg Englishmen should 
ever find it pleasant'” 
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I HAVE no sympathy with international aggression 
when it is taken senously, but I have a certain 
dark and wild sympathy with it when it is quite 
absuid Raids aie all wrong as piactical politics, 
but they are human and imaginable as practical 
jokes In fact, almost any act of ragging or violence 
can be foi given on this strict condition — that it 
is of no use at all to anybody If the aggiessor gets 
anything out of it, then it is quite unpardonable 
It is damned by the least hint of utility or profit 
A man of spirit and bleeding may biawl, but he 
does not steal A gentleman knocks off his friend’s 
hat, but he does not annex his friend’s hat Foi 
this reason (as Mi Belloc has pointed out some- 
where), the very militant French people have always 
returned after then immense raids — the laids of 
Godfrey the Crusadei, the raids of Napoleon, 
“ they aie sucked back, having accomplished nothing 
but an epic ” 

Sometimes I see small fiagments of mfoimation 
m the newspapers which make my heart leap with 
an mational patriotic sympathy I have had the 
misfortune to be left comparatively cold by many 
of the entei prises and proclamations of my countiy 
m recent times But the other day I found m the 
Tribune the following paragraph, which I may be 
peimitted to set down as an example of the kind 
of international outiage with which I have by far 
the most instinctive sympathy Theie is some- 
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thing dtti active, too, m the austeic simplicity 
with which the affair is set foith — 

“ Geneva, Oct 31 

“The English schoolboy Allen, who was arrested 
at Lausanne railway station on Saturday, for having 
painted led the statue of Geneial Jommi of Payerne, 
was libci ated yesteiday, after paying a fine of £24, 
Allen has piocecded to Geimany, wheie bp will 
continue his studies The people of Payerne aie 
indignant, and clamoured foi his detention m 
piison ” 

Now I have no doubt that ethics and social necessity 
lequne a conti aiy attitude, but I will fieely confess 
that my first emotions on reading of this exploit 
weie those of profound and elemental pleasure 
Theie is something so laige and simple about the 
operation of pamtmg a whole stone Geneial a bright 
red Of course I can undei stand that the people 
of Payerne were indignant They had passed to their 
homes at twilight thiough the stieets of that 
beautiful city (or is it a province?), and they had 
seen against the silvei ending of the sunset the 
gland grey figure of the lieio of that land lemammg 
to guard the town under the stars It certainly 
must have been a shock to come out in the broad 
white morning and find a large veimilion General 
staring undei the staring sun I do not blame them 
at all foi clamouring for the schoolboy’s detention 
m prison, I dare say a little detention m prison 
would do him no harm Still, I think the immense 
act has something about it human and excusable, 
and when I endeavour to analyse the reason of this 
feeling I find it to lie, not m the fact that the thing 
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was big or bold or successful, but in the fact that 
the thing was peifectly useless to eveiybody, 
including the peison who did it The raid ends 
m itself, and so Mastei Allen is sucked back 
again, having accomplished nothing but an 
epic 

There is one thing which, m the piesence of 
average modern journalism, is perhaps worth saying 
m connection with such an idle matter as this 
The morals of a matter like this aie exactly like 
the morals of anything else, they aie concerned 
with mutual contract, or with the rights of inde- 
pendent human lives But the whole modern world, 
or at any rate the whole modern Press, has a peipetual 
and consuming tenor of plain moials Men always 
attempt to avoid condemning a thing upon merely 
moi al grounds If I beat my grandmothei to death 
to-moirow m the middle of Batteisea Paik, you may 
be perfectly certain that people will say eveiy thing 
about it except the simple and fauly obvious fact 
that it is wiong Some will call it insane, that 
is, will accuse it of a deficiency of intelligence 
This is not necessarily true at all You could not 
tell whether the act was unintelligent 01 not unless 
you knew my giandmother Some will call it 
vulgai, disgusting, and the rest of it, that is, they 
will accuse it of a lack of manneis Perhaps it 
does show a lack of manners, but this is scaicely 
its most senous disadvantage Otlieis will talk 
about the loathsome spectacle and the revolting 
scene, that is, they will accuse it of a deficiency 
of ait, or aesthetic beauty This again depends 
on the circumstances m older to be quite ceitain 
that the appeal ance of the old lady has definitely 
deteriorated under the process ol being beaten 
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to death, it is necessaiy foi the philosophical cutic 
to be quite cei tain how ugly she was before Anothei 
school of thmkeis will say that the action is lacking 
m efficiency that it is an uneconomic waste of a 
good giandmother But that could only depend 
on the value, which is again an individual matter 
The only real point that is worth mentioning is 
that the action is wicked, because your grandmother 
has a light not to be beaten to death But of this 
simple moia] explanation modem journalism has, 
as I say, a standing fear It will call the action 
anything else — mad, bestial, vulgar, idiotic, rathei 
than call it sinful 

One example can be found m such cases as that 
of the prank of the boy and the statue When 
some trick of this sort is played, the newspapeis 
opposed to it always describe it as “a senseless 
joke ” What is the good of saying that? Every 
joke is a senseless joke A joke is by its nature 
a protest against sense It is no good attacking 
nonsense for being successfully nonsensical Of 
course it is nonsensical to pamt a celebrated Italian 
General a blight red, it is as nonsensical as “Alice 
m Wondeiland” It is also, m my opinion, very 
neatly as funny But the real answer to the affair 
is not to say that it is nonsensical or even to say that 
it is not funny, but to point out that it is wrong to 
spoil statues which belong to other people If the 
modem woild will not insist on having some shaip 
and definite moral law, capable of resisting the 
counter»atti actions of art and humour, the modern 
world will simply be given over as a spoil to any- 
body who can manage to do a nasty thing in a nice 
way Every murderer who can murder entertain- 
ingly will be allowed to murder Every burglar 
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who buigles m really humorous attitudes will 
burgle as much as he likes 
Theie is another case of the thing that I mean 
Why on earth do the newspapers, m descubmg 
a dynamite outiage 01 any othei political assassi- 
nation, call it a “dastardly outrage” 01 a cowaidly 
outraged It is perfectly evident that it is not 
dastardly m the least It is perfectly evident that 
it is about as cowardly as the Christians going 
to the lions The man who does it exposes himself 
to the chance of being tom m pieces by two thousand 
people What the thing is, is not cowardly, but 
profoundly and detestably wicked The man who 
does it is very infamous and very brave But, again, 
the explanation is that our modern Press would 
lathei appeal to physical arrogance, or to anything 
rather than appeal to right and wrong 
In most of the matteis of modern England, the 
real difficulty is that theie is a negative 1 evolution 
without a positive 1 evolution Positive anstocracy 
is breaking up without any particular appeal ance 
of positive democracy taking its place The polished 
class is becoming less polished without becoming 
less of a class, the nobleman who becomes a guinea- 
pig keeps all his pnvileges but loses some of his 
tradition, he becomes less of a gentleman without 
becoming less of a nobleman In the same way 
(until some lecent and happy levivals) it seemed 
highly probable that the Church of England would 
cease to be a leligion long before it had ceased to 
be a Church And m the same way, the vulgansation 
of the old, simple middle class does not even have 
the advantage of doing away with class distinctions, 
the vulgar man is always the most distinguished, 
for the very desue to be distinguished is vulgar 
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At the same time, it must be xemembered that 
when a class has a morality it does not follow that 
it is an adequate moiahty The middle-class ethic 
was inadequate foi some pui poses, so is the public- 
school ethic, the etluc of the upper classes On this 
last matter of the public schools Di Spenser, the 
Head Mastei of Umveisity College School, has 
lately made some valuable obseivations But even 
he, I think, ovei states the claim of the public schools 
“The stiong point of the English public schools,” 
he says, “has always lam m their efficiency as 
agencies for the foimation of chaiactei and for the 
inculcation of the gieat notion of obligation which 
distinguishes a gentleman On the physical and 
moral sides the public-school men of England 
aie, I believe, unequalled ” And he goes on to 
say that it is on the mental side that they are 
defective But, as a mattei of fact, the public-school 
training is m the strict sense defective upon the 
moial side also, it leaves out about half of moiahty 
Its just claim is that, like the old middle-class (and 
the Zulus), it trams some vutues and theiefoie 
suits some people for some situations Put an old 
English mei chant to serve in an army and he would 
have been nutated and clumsy Put the men from 
English public schools to rule Ireland, and they 
make the gieatest hash m human history 
Touching the morality of the public schools, 

I will take one point only, which is enough to 
prove the case People have got into then heads 
an extraoidmaiy idea that English public school- 
boys and English youth geneially are taught to 
tell the truth They are taught absolutely nothing 
of the kmd At no English public school is it even 
suggested, except by accident, that it is a man’s 
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duty to tell the truth What is suggested is some- 
thing entuely diffeient that it is a man’s duty not 
to tell lies So completely does this mistake soak 
through all civilisation that we haidly ever think 
even of the diffeience between the two things 
When we say to a child, “You must tell the tiuth,” 
we do merely mean that he must refrain from 
verbal inaccuracies But the thing we never teach 
at all' is the general duty of telling the truth, of 
giving a complete and fair picture of anything 
we are talking about, of not misiepresentmg, not 
evading, not suppressing, not using plausible 
arguments that we know to be unfaii, not selecting 
unsciupulously to prove an ex parte case, not telling 
all the nice stories about the Scotch, and all the 
nasty stones about the Irish, not pretending to 
be dismteicsted when you are leally angiy, not 
pretending to be angry when you aie really only 
avancious The one thing that is nevei taught 
by any chance m the atmosphere of public schools 
is exactly that — that there is a whole tiuth of things, 
and that in knowing it and speaking it we are 
happy 

If any one has the smallest doubt of this neglect 
of truth m public schools he can kill his doubt 
with one plain question Can any one on eaith 
believe that if the seeing and telling of the whole 
truth were really one of the ideals of the English 
governing class, there could conceivably exist 
such a thing as the English party system? Why, 
the English party system is founded upon the 
principle that telling the whole tiuth does not 
matter It is founded upon the principle that half 
a tiuth is better than no politics Oui system 
dehbeiately turns a ciowd of men who might 
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be mipaitial into lirational paitisans It teaches 
some of them to tell lies and all of them to believe 
lies It gives every man an aibitraiy brief that he 
has to work up as best he may and defend as best 
he can It turns a room full of citizens into a room 
full of barristers I know that it has many charms 
and vntues, fighting and good-fellowship, it has 
all the chaims and virtues of a game I only say 
that it would be a staik impossibility m a nation 
which believed in telling the tiuth 
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A CORRESPONDENT asks me to make more 
lucid my remarks about phonetic spelling 
I have no detailed objection to items of spelling- 
reform my objection is to a general principle, 
and it is this It seems to me that what is really 
wrong with all modem and highly civilised language 
is that it does so laigely consist of dead words 
Half our speech consists of similes that lemind 
us of no similarity, of pictonal phrases that call 
up no pictme, of histoncal allusions the origin 
of which we have forgotten Take any instance 
on which the eye happens to alight I saw m the 
papei some days ago that the well-known leadei 
of a certain religious party wrote to a suppoiter 
of his the following cunous words “I have not 
forgotten the talented way m which you held up 
the bannei at Bnkenhead ” Taking the ordinary 
\ague meaning of the word “talented,” there 
is no coheiency an the picture The trumpets 
blow, the speais shake and glittei, and in the 
thick of the purple battle theie stands a gentleman 
holding up a bannei m a talented way And when 
we come to the original force of the word “ talent” 
the mattei is woise a talent is a Gieek com used 
m the New Testament as a symbol of the mental 
capital committed to an individual at birth If 
the religious leadei m question had leally meant 
anything by his phiases, he would have been puzzled 
to know how a man could use a Greek com to hold 
up a bannei But really he meant nothing by his 
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phrases “Holding up the banner” was to him a 
colourless term for doing the proper thing, and 
“talented” was a colourless teim for doing it 
successfully 

Now my own fear touching anything m the way 
of phonetic spelling is that it would simply mciease 
this tendency to use words as counters and not 
as coins The original life m a word (as m the 
woid “talent”) bums low as it is sensible spelling 
might extinguish it altogether Suppose any 
sentence you like suppose a man says, “Republics 
generally encouiage holidays ” It looks like the 
top line of a copy-book Now, it is perfectly true 
that if you wrote that sentence exactly as it is 
pronounced, even by highly educated people, the 
sentence would run “Ripubliks jenrally mkurrij 
hollidies ” It looks ugly but I have not the smallest 
objection to ugliness My objection is that these 
four words have each a history and hidden treasures 
m them that this history and hidden treasuie 
(which we tend to forget too much as it is) phonetic 
spelling tends to make us forget altogether Republic 
does not mean merely a mode of political choice 
Republic (as we see when we look at the structure 
of the word) means the Public Thing the absti ac- 
tion which is us all 

A Republican is not a man who wants a Con- 
stitution with a Piesident A Republican is a man 
who prefers to think of Government as impersonal, 
he is opposed to the Royalist, who piefers to thmk 
of Government as personal Take the second word, 

“ generally ” This is always used as meaning 
“m the majonty of cases ” But, again, if we look 
at the shape and spelling of the woid, we shall 
see that “geneially” means something more like 
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“genencally,” and is akin to such words as “genei- 
ation” or “legeneiate ” “Pigs aie generally duty” 
does not mean that pigs are, m the majority of 
cases, dirty, but that pigs as a race or genus aie 
duty, that pigs as pigs aie duty — an impoitant 
philosophical distinction Take the thud woid, 
“encourage” The woid “encouiage” is used in 
such modem sentences m the merely automatic 
sense of promote, to encourage poetiy means 
merely to advance or assist poetry But to encoui age 
poetry means properly to put courage into poetiy 
— a fine idea Take the fourth word, “ holidays ” 
As long as that word remains, it will always answei 
the ignoiant slander which asserts that religion 
was opposed to human cheer fulness, that word 
will always assert that when a day is holy it should 
also be happy Pioperly spelt, these words all tell 
a sublime story, like Westminster Abbey Phonet- 
ically spelt, they might lose the last traces of any 
such story “ Generally” is an exalted metaphysical 
term, “jenrally” is not If you “encouiage” a 
man, you pour into him the chivaliy of a hundied 
pi mces , this does not happen if you merely “ mkuri ij ” 
him “Republics,” if spelt phonetically, might 
actually foiget to be public “Holidays,” if spelt 
phonetically, might actually forget to be holy 
Here is a case that has just accurred A ceitam 
magistrate told somebody whom he was examining 
m court that he or she “should always be polite 
to the police ” I do not know whethei the magis- 
trate noticed the circumstance, but the woid 
“polite” and the word “police” have the same 
origin and meaning Politeness means the atmo- 
sphere and ritual of the city, the symbol of human 
civilisation The policeman means the representa- 
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tive and guardian of the city, the symbol of human 
civilisation Yet it may be doubted whethei the 
two ideas are commonly connected in the mmd 
It is piobable that we often hear of politeness 
without thinking of a policeman, it is even possible 
that oui eyes often alight upon a policeman with- 
out oui thoughts instantly dying to the subject 
of politeness Yet the idea of the sacred city is 
not only the link of them both, it is the only 
serious justification and the only senous conective 
of them both If politeness means too often a 
mere frippeiy, it is because it has not enough to 
do with senous patriotism and public dignity, if 
policemen are coaise 01 casual, it is because they 
are not sufficiently convinced that they are the 
servants of the beautiful city and the agents of 
sweetness and light Politeness is not leally a 
frippery Politeness is not really even a thing meiely 
suave and depiecatmg Politeness is an armed 
guaid, stern and splendid and vigilant, watching 
over all the ways of men, m othei woids, politeness 
is a policeman A policeman is not merely a heavy 
man with a truncheon a policeman is a machine 
for the smoothing and sweetening of the accidents 
of everyday existence In other woids, a policeman 
is politeness a veiled image of politeness — some- 
times impenetrably veiled But my point is heie 
that by losing the original idea of the city, which is 
the foice and youth of both the woids, both the 
things actually degenerate Our politeness loses 
all manliness because we forget that politeness is 
only the Greek for patriotism Our policemen lose 
all delicacy because we forget that a policeman is 
only the Greek for something civilised A policeman 
should often have the functions of a knight-errant 
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A policeman should always have the elegance of a 
kmght-enant But I am not suie that he would 
succeed any the better m remembeung tins obliga- 
tion of romantic grace if his name were spelt 
phonetically Supposing that it could be spelt 
phonetically Some spellmg-refoimeis, I am told, 
m the pooler paits of London do spell his name 
phonetically, very phonetically They call him a 
“ pleec^man ” Thus the whole lomance of the 
ancient city disappears fiom the word, and the 
policeman’s reverent courtesy of demeanour deserts 
him quite suddenly This does seem to me the case 
against any extreme i evolution m spelling It 
you spell a word wrong you have some temptation 
to think it wiong 
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I SUPPOSE that theie will be some wigs on the 
gieen m connection with the recent manifesto 
signed by a string of very eminent doctors on the 
subject of what is called “alcohol” “Alcohol” 
is, to judge by the sound of it, an Arabic word, 
like “algebia” and “Alhambia,” those two other 
unpleasant things The Alhambra m Spam I have 
nevei seen, I am told that it is a low and 1 ambling 
building, I allude to the far moie dignified erection 
m Leicester Square If it is true, as I surmise, that 
“alcohol” is a woid of the Aiabs, it is interesting 
to realise that our general word for the essence of 
wine and beer and such things comes from a people 
which has made particular war upon them I 
suppose that some aged Moslem chieftain sat one 
day at the opening of his tent and, brooding with 
black blows and cuismg m his black beard ovei 
wine as the symbol of Christianity, racked his 
brains foi some word ugly enough to express Ins 
lacial and leligious antipathy, and suddenly spat 
out the horrible woid “alcohol ” The fact that the 
doctors had to use this word for the sake of scientific 
clearness was really a great disadvantage to them 
m fairly discussing the matter For the word 
really involves one of those beggings of the question 
winch make these moral matters so difficult It 
is quite a mistake to suppose that, when a man 
desires an alcoholic drink, he necessarily desnes 
alcohol 

Let a man walk ten miles steadily on a hot 
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summei’s day along a dusty English road, and he 
will soon discover why beer was invented The 
fact that beei has a very slight stimulating quality 
will be quite among the smallest reasons that induce 
him to ask for it In short, he will not be m the 
least desmng alcohol, he will be desiring beei 
But, of couise, the question cannot be settled m such 
a simple way The real difficulty which confionts 
everybody, and which especially confionts doctors, 
is that the extraordmaiy position of man m the 
physical universe makes it practically impossible to 
treat him m eithei one direction 01 the other m a 
puiely physical way Man is an exception, whatever 
else he is If he is not the image of God, then he 
is a disease of the dust If it is not tiue that a divine 
being fell, then we can only say that one of the 
animals went entnely off its head In neither case 
can we really argue veiy much from the body of 
man simply considered as the body of an innocent 
and healthy animal His body has got too much 
mixed up with his soul, as we see m the supreme 
instance of sex It may be woi th while uttering the 
warning to wealthy philanthropists and idealists 
that this aigument from the animal should not be 
thoughtlessly used, even against the atrocious evils 
of excess, it is an aigument that proves too little 
or too much Doubtless, it is unnatui al to be drunk 
But then m a real sense it is unnatural to be human 
Doubtless, the intemperate workman wastes his 
tissues m drinking, but no one knows how much 
the sobei workman wastes his tissues by working 
No one knows how much the wealthy philanthropist 
wastes his tissues by talking, or, m much rarer 
conditions, by thinking All the human things are 
more dangerous than anything that affects the 
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beasts — sex, poetry, propeity, leligion The real 
case against drunkenness is not that it calls up the 
beast, but that it calls up the Devil It does not call 
up the beast, and if it did it would not matter much, 
?sa rule, the beast is a harmless and rather amiable 
creature, as anybody can see by watching cattle 
Theie is no tiling bestial about intoxication, and 
ceitamly there is nothing intoxicating or even 
particularly lively about beasts Man is always 
something worse or something better than an 
animal, and a mere argument from animal perfec- 
tion never touches him at all Thus, m sex no 
animal is either chivalrous or obscene And thus 
no animal ever invented anything so bad as drunken- 
ness — or so good as drink 
The pronouncement of these particulai doctors is 
very clear and uncompromising, m the modern 
atmosphere, indeed, it even deserves some credit for 
moral courage .The majority of modem people, of 
course, will piobably agree with it m so far as it 
declaies that alcoholic drinks are often of supreme 
value m emeigencies of illness, but many people, 
I fear, will open their eyes at the emphatic terms 
m which they describe such drmk as considered as 
a beverage, but they are not content with declaring 
that the drmk is m moderation harmless they 
distinctly declare that it is in moderation beneficial 
But I fancy that, m saying this, the doctois had m 
mind a tiuth that runs somewhat countei to the 
common opinion I fancy that it is the expenence 
of most doctors that giving any alcohol for illness 
(though often necessaiy) is about the most morally 
dangeious way of giving it Instead of giving it 
to a healthy person who has many other forms of 
life, you are giving it to a desperate person, to 
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whom it is the only foim of life The invalid can 
baldly be blamed it by some accident of his erratic 
and overwrought condition he comes to remember 
the thing as the very water of vitality and to use 
it as such Foi m so fax as drinking is really a sin 
it is not because dunking is wild, but because 
drinking is tame, not m so far as it is anarchy, 
but m so far as it is slavery Piobably the woist 
way to Kir ink is to drink medicinally Certainly the 
safest way to drink is to drink carelessly, that is, 
without caung much for anything, and especially 
not caring for the drink 
The doctoi, of course, ought to be able to do a 
great deal m the way of restraining those individual 
cases wheie there is plainly an evil thirst, and 
beyond that the only hope would seem to be m some 
increase, oi, lathei, some concentration of oidmaiy 
public opinion on the subject I have always held 
consistently my own modest theory on the subject 
I believe that if by some method the local public- 
house could be as definite and isolated a place as 
the local post-office 01 the local lailway station, if 
all types of people passed tluough it for all types 
of refreshment, you would have the same safeguard 
against a man behaving m a disgusting way m a 
tavern that you have at present against his behaving 
m a disgusting way m a post-office simply the 
piesence of his ordinary sensible neighbours In 
such a place the kind of lunatic who wants to drink 
an unlimited number of whiskies would be treated 
with the same severity with which the post office 
authorities would treat an amiable lunatic who had 
an appetite for licking an unlimited numbei of 
stamps It is a small matter whether in either case 
a technical lefusal would be officially employed It 
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is an essential matter that m both cases the 
authorities could rapidly communicate with the 
fi lends an d family of the mentally afflicted person 
At leas?, the postmistress would not dangle a strip of 
tempting sixpenny stamps befoie the enthusiast's eyes 
as he was being dragged away with his tongue out 
If we made dunking open and official we might be 
taking one step towards making it caieless In such 
things to be cai eless is to be sane foi% neithei 
diunkards nor Moslems can be caieless about drink 
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I REMEMBER one splendid morning, all blue and 
silver, m the summei holidays, when I reluctantly 
tore myself away fiom the task of doing nothing 
m particular, and put on a hat of some soit and 
picked up a walking-stick, and put six very bught- 
coloured chalks m my pocket I then went into the 
kitchen (which, along with the rest of the house, 
belonged to a very square and sensible old woman 
m a Sussex village), and asked the ownei and 
occupant of the kitchen if she had any brown paper 
She had a great deal, m fact, she had too much, 
and she mistook the puipose and the rationale of 
the existence of brown paper She seemed to have 
an idea that if a person wanted brown paper he 
must be wanting to tie up parcels, which was the 
last thing I wanted to do , indeed, it is a thing which 
I have found to be beyond my mental capacity 
Hence she dwelt veiy much on the varying qualities 
of toughness and enduiance in the material 1 
explained to her that I only wanted to diaw pictures 
on it, and that I did not want them to endure m the 
least, and that from my point of view, therefore, 
it was a question not of tough consistency, but of 
responsive surface, a thing compaiatively melevant 
m a parcel When she understood that I wanted to 
draw she offered to overwhelm me with note-papei, 
apparently supposing that I did my notes and 
correspondence on old brown paper wiappeis from 
motives of economy 

I then tried to explain the lathei delicate logical 
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shade, that I not only liked brown paper, but liked 
the quality of bi ownness m paper, just as I liked 
the quality of brownness m October woods, or m 
beer, or m the peat-streams of the North Brown 
paper lepresents the primal twilight of the first toil 
of creation, and with a bright-coloured chalk or two 
you can pick out points of fire m it, sparks of gold, 
and blood-red, and sea-green, like the first fierce stars 
that sprang out of divine darkness All this I said 
(in an off-hand way) to the old woman, and I put 
the brown paper m my pocket along with the chalks, 
and possibly other things I suppose every one must 
have reflected how primeval and how poetical are 
the things that one carries m one’s pocket, the 
pocket-knife, for instance, the type of all human 
tools, the infant of the sword Once I planned to 
write a book of poems entirely about the things m 
my pocket But I found it would be too long, and 
the age of the great epics is past 

With my stick and my knife, my chalks and my 
biown paper, I went out on to the great downs I 
ciawled across those colossal contours that express 
the best quality of England, because they aie at the 
same time soft and strong The smoothness of 
them has the same meaning as the smoothness of 
great cart-horses, or the smoothness of the beech 
tiee, it declares in the teeth of oui timid and cruel 
theories that the mighty are meiciful As my eye 
swept the landscape, the landscape was as kindly as 
any of its cottages, but for power it was like an 
earthquake The villages m the immense valley 
weie safe, one could see, for centuries, yet the 
lifting of the whole land was like the lifting of one 
enormous wave to wash them all away 
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I crossed one swell of living tuif after anothei, 
looking for a place to sit down and draw Do not, 
foi heaven’s sake, imagine I was going to sketch 
from Nature I was going to draw devils and 
seraphim, and blind old gods that men worshipped 
before the dawn of right, and saints m robes of 
angiy crimson, and seas of strange green, and all 
the sacred or monstious symbols that look so well 
m blight colours on biown paper They ate much 
better woith drawing than Natuie, also they are 
much easiei to draw When a cow came slouching 
by m the field next to me, a mere artist might have 
drawn it, but 1 always get wrong m the hind legs 
of quadrupeds So I diew the soul of the cow, 
which I saw theie plainly walking befoie me in the 
sunlight, and the soul was all puiple and silvei, 
and had seven horns and the mysteiy that belongs 
to all the beasts But though I could not with a 
crayon get the best out of the landscape, it does not 
follow that the landscape was not getting the best 
out of me And this, I think, is the mistake that 
people make about the old poets who lived befoie 
Wordsworth, and were supposed not to care veiy 
much about Nature because they did not descube 
it much 

They prefened writing about great men to writ- 
ing about great lulls, but they sat on the great 
hills to wnte it They gave out much less about 
Nature, but they drank in, peihaps, much moie 
They painted the white robes of their holy virgins 
with the blinding snow, at which they had stared 
all day They blazoned the shields of their paladins 
with the purple and gold of many heraldic sunsets 
The greenness of a thousand gieen leaves clustered 
into the live gieen figure or Robin Hood, The 
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blueness of a scoie of forgotten skies became the 
blue robes of the Virgin The inspiration went m 
like sunbeams and came out like Apollo 

But as I sat scrawling these silly figuies on the 
biown paper, it began to dawn on me, to my great 
disgust, that I had left one chalk, and that a most 
exquisite and essential chalk, behind I searched all 
my pockets, but I could not find any white chalk 
Now, those who are acquainted with all the 
philosophy (nay, religion) which is typified m the 
ait of drawing on brown paper, know that white 
is positive and essential I cannot avoid remarking 
heie upon a moral significance One of the wise 
and awful truths which this brown-paper art 
leveals, is this, that white is a colour It is not a 
mere absence of colour, it is a shining and affirma- 
tive thing, as fieice as led, as definite as black When 
(so to speak) your pencil grows led-hot, it draws 
loses, when it grows white-hot, it draws stais And 
one of the two 01 three defiant verities of the best 
leligious morality, of real Chnstiamty, for example, 
is exactly this same thmg, the chief assertion of 
leligious morality is that white is a colour Virtue 
is not the absence of vices or the avoidance of moral 
dangers, virtue is a vivid and separate thing, like 
pam or a paiticular smell Mercy does not mean 
not being cruel or sparing people revenge or punish- 
ment, it means a plain and positive thing like the 
sun, which one has either seen or not seen Chastity 
does not mean abstention from sexual wrong, it 
means something flaming, like Joan of Arc In a 
word, God paints m many colours, but He nevei 
paints so gorgeously, I had almost said so gaudily, 
as when He paints m white In a sense, our age has 
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lealized this fact, and expressed it m our sullen 
costume Foi if it were really true that white was 
a blank and colourless thing, negative and non- 
committal, then white would be used instead of 
black and grey for the funeial diess of this pessimis- 
tic period We should see city gentlemen m hock- 
coats of spotless silver satin, with top hats as white 
as wondeiful arum lilies Which is not the case 

Meanwhile, I could not find my chalk 

I sat on the hill m a sort of despair There was 
no town nearer than Chichestei at which it was even 
lemotely probably that there would be such a thing 
as an artist’s colourman And yet, without white, 
my absurd little pictuies would be as pointless as 
the world would be if theie were no good people m 
it I stared stupidly lound, lacking my brain foi 
expedients Then I suddenly stood up and roared 
with laughter, again and again, sc that the cows 
stared at me and called a committee Imagine a 
man m the Sahara regretting that he had no sand 
foi his hour-glass Imagine a gentleman m mid- 
ocean wishing that he had brought some salt water 
with him for his chemical experiments I was sitting 
on an immense waiehouse of white chalk The 
landscape was made entirely out of white chalk 
White chalk was piled mere miles until it met the 
sky I stooped and broke a piece off the rock I sat 
on it did not mark so well as the shop chalks do, 
but it gave the effect And I stood there m a trance 
of pleasure, realizing that this Southern England is 
not only a grand peninsula, and a tiadition and a 
civilization, it is something even moie admn able. 
It is a piece of chalk 
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I WILL not say that this story is true because, as 
you will soon see, it is all truth and no story It 
has no explanation and no conclusion, it is, like 
most of the other things we encounter m life, a 
fragment of something else which woufd be in- 
tensely exciting if it were not too large to be seen 
For the peiplexity of life anses fiom theie being too 
many mteiestmg things m it for us to be interested 
properly m any of them What we call its triviality 
is really the tag-ends of numberless tales, ordinary 
and unmeaning existence is like ten thousand 
thrilling detective stones mixed up with a spoon 
My experience was a fiagment of this nature, and 
it is, at any rate, not fictitious Not only am I not 
making up the incidents (what there were of them), 
but I am not making up the atmosphere or the 
landscape, which were the whole horror of the thing 
I lemembei them vividly, and they were tiuly as I 
shall now describe 

About noon of an ashen autumn day some years 
ago I was standing outside the station at Oxfoid 
intending to take the tram to London And for 
some reason, out of idleness 01 the emptiness of my 
mind or the emptiness of the pale giey sky, or the 
cold, a kind of caprice fell upon me that I would 
not go by that tiam at all, but would step out on 
the road and walk at least some part of the way to 
London I do not know if othei people aie made 
like me m this mattei, but foi me it is always 
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dieaiy weathei, what may be called useless weathei, 
that stmgs into life a sense of action and lomance 
On blight blue days I do not want anything to 
happen, the world is complete and beautiful, a 
tiling for contemplation I no moie ask foi adven- 
tures undei that tuiquoise dome than I ask foi 
adventures m church But when the backgiound 
of man’s life is a grey backgiound, then, m the name 
of man’? sacred supremacy, I desire to pamt on it 
m file and gore When the heavens fail man refuses 
to fail, when the sky seems to have wntten on it, 
m letteis of lead and pale silver, the decree that 
nothing shall happen, then the immoital soul, the 
prince of the cieatures, rises up and decrees that 
something shall happen, if it be only the slaughtei 
of a policeman But this is a digiessive way ot 
stating what I have said already— that the bleak sky 
awoke m me a hungei foi some change of plans, 
that the monotonous weather seemed to rendei 
unbeatable the use of the monotonous tiain, and 
that I set out into the country lanes, out of the town 
of Oxford It was, peiliaps, at that moment that 
a strange cuise came upon me out of the city and 
the sky, whereby it was decreed that years afterwards 
I should, m an aiticle m the Daily News, talk about 
Sir Geoige Trevelyan m connection with Oxfoid, 
when I knew peifectly well that he went to 
Cambridge 

As I crossed the countiy eveiythmg was ghostly 
and colourless The fields that should have been 
green were as giey as the skies, the tree-tops that 
should have been green were as grey as the clouds 
and as cloudy And when I had walked for some 
hours the evening was closing m A sickly sunset 
clung weakly to the horizon, as if pale with reluct- 
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ance to leave the woild m the dark And as it faded 
more and more the skies seemed to come closer and 
to thi eaten The clouds which had been merely 
sullen became swollen, and then they loosened and 
let down the dark curtains of the ram The ram 
was blinding and seemed to beat like blows fiom 
an enemy at close quarteis , the skies seemed bending 
over and bawling m my eais I walked on many 
more miles before I met a man, m that distance 
my mmd had been made up , and when I met him 
I asked him if anywheie m the neighbouihood I 
could pick up the tram for Paddington He directed 
me to a small silent station (I cannot even remember 
the name of it) which stood well away from the 
load and looked as lonely as a hut on the Andes 
I do not think I have ever seen such a type of time 
and sadness and scepticism and eveiythmg devilish 
as that station was it looked as if it had always 
been laimng there ever since the cieation of the 
world The water sti earned from the soaking wood 
of it as if it w r eie not watei at all, but some loath- 
some liquid conuption of the wood itself, as if the 
solid station weie eternally falling to pieces and 
pouring away m filth It took me neatly ten minutes 
to find a man m the station When I did he was a 
dull one, and when I asked him if theie was a tram 
to Paddington Ins answei was sleepy and vague As 
fat as I understood him, he said there would be a 
tiam m half an hour I sat down and lit a cigar 
and waited, watching the last tail of the tatteied 
sunset and listening to the everlasting ram It may 
have been m half an hour or less, but a tram came 
i ather slowly into the station It was an unnaturally 
daik tram, I could not see a light anywhere m the 
long black body of it, and I could not see any guard 
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i mining beside it I was i educed to walking up to 
the engine and calling out to the stokei to ask if 
the tram was going to London “Well — yes, sir,” 
he said, with an unaccountable kind of reluctance 

“It is going to London, but ” It was just 

starting, and I jumped into the first carnage, it 
was pitch dark I sat theie smoking and wondering, 
as we steamed thiough the continually darkening 
landscape, lined with desolate poplais, until we 
slowed down and stopped, irrationally, m the 
middle of a field I heai d a heavy noise as of someone 
clambering off the tiam, and a daik, lagged head 
suddenly put itself into my window “Excuse me, 
sn,” said the stokei, “but I think, peihaps — well, 
perhaps you ought to know — there’s a dead man m 
this tram ” 

Had I been a tiue artist, a person of exquisite 
susceptibilities and nothing else, I should have been 
bound, no doubt, to be finally overwhelmed with 
this sensational touch, and to have insisted on 
getting out and walking As it was, I legiet to 
say, I expiessed myself politely, but fiimly, to the 
effect that I didn’t care much so long as the tiam 
took me to Paddington But when the tiain had 
started with its unknown burden I did do one 
thing, and do it quite instinctively, without stopping 
to think, ox to think more than a flash I thiew 
away my cigar Something that is as old as man 
and has to do with all mourning and ceremonial 
told me to do it There was something unnecessarily 
horrible, it seemed to me, m the idea of there being 
only two men m that tram, one of them dead and 
the other smoking a cigar And as the led and gold 
of the butt end of it faded like a funeial toich 
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trampled out at some symbolic moment of a pro- 
cession, I realized how immoital ntual is I realized 
the origin and essence of all ntual That m the 
presence of those sacied riddles about which we can 
say nothing it is often more decent merely to do 
something And I tealized that ritual will always 
mean throwing away something, destroying our 
corn or wine upon the altar of out gods 
When the tiam panted at last into Paddington 
Station I sprang out of it with a suddenly released 
curiosity Theie was a barrier and officials guarding 
the rear part of the tram, no one was allowed to 
press towards it They were guaidmg and hiding 
something, perhaps death m some too shocking 
form, perhaps something like the Merstham matter, 
so mixed up with human mystery and wickedness 
that the law has to give it a sort of sanctity, perhaps 
something worse than either I went out gladly 
enough into th$ streets and saw the lamps sliming 
on the laughing faces Nor have X ever known from 
that day to this into what strange story I wandered 
or what fughtful thing was my companion in the 
dark 
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W E have all met the man who says that some odd 
things have happened to him, but that he does 
not really believe that they were supernatural My 
own position is the opposite of this I believe m 
the supernatural as a matter of intellect and i eason, 
not as a matter of peisonal experience I do not see 
ghosts, I only see their inherent probability But 
it is entirely a matter of tne mere intelligence, not 
even of the emotions, my nerves and body ait 
altogether of this earth, very earthy But upon 
people of this temperament one weird incident will 
often leave a peculiar impression And the weirdest 
circumstance that ever occuired to me occuned a 
little while ago It consisted m nothing less than 
my playmg a game, and playing it quite well foi 
some seventeen consecutive minutes The ghost of 
my grandfather would have astonished me less 
On one of these blue and burning afternoons I 
found myself, to my mexpiessible astonishment, 
playmg a game called croquet I had imagined 
that it belonged to the epoch of Leech and Anthony 
Trollope, and I had neglected to provide myself 
with those very long and luxuriant side whiskeis 
which are really essential to such a scene I played 
it with a man whom we will call Pailunson, and 
with whom I had a semi-philosophical argument 
which lasted through the entire contest It is deeply 
implanted m my mind that I had the best of the 
argument, but it is certain and beyond dispute that 
1 had the worst of the game 
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"Oh, Parkinson, Parkinson 1 ” I cued, patting him 
affectionately on the head with a mallet, "how far 
}ou really are fiom the pme love of the sport— you 
who can play It is only we who play badly who 
love the Game itself You love gloiy, you love 
applause, you love the earthquake voice of victory, 
you do not love croquet You do not love croquet 
until you love being beaten at croquet It is we 
the bungleis who adore the occupation m the 
abstract It is we to whom it is art for art’s sake 
If we may see the face of Croquet herself (if I may 
s* express myself) we are content to see her face 
turned upon us m anger Our play is called 
amateurish, and we wear proudly the name of 
amateur, for amateurs is but the French for Lovers 
We accept all adventures fiom our Lady, the most 
disastrous 01 the most dreary We wait outside her 
iron gates (I allude to the hoops), vamly essaying 
to enter Our devoted balls, impetuous and full of 
chivalry, will not be confined within the pedantic 
boundaries of the mere croquet ground Our balls 
seek honour m the ends of the earth, they turn up 
m the flower-beds and the conservatory, they are 
to be found in the front gaiden and the next street 
No, Parkinson 1 The good pamtei loves Ins skill 
It is the bad painter who loves his art The good 
musician loves being a musician, the bad musician 
loves music With such a pme and hopeless passion 
do I worship croquet I love the game itself I love 
the parallelogram of grass marked out with chalk 
or tape, as if its limits were the frontiers of my 
sacred fatherland, the four seas of Britain I love 
the meie swing of the mallets, and the click of the 
balls is music The four colours are to me sacra- 
mental and symbolic, like the red of martyrdom, 
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01 the white of Easter Day You lose all this, my 
pooi Parkinson You have to solace yourself foi the 
absence of this vision by the paltry consolation of 
being able to go thi ough hoops and to hit the stick 55 

And I waved my mallet m the an with a graceful 
gaiety 

“Don’t be too Sony for me,” said Paikmson, with 
Ins simple sarcasm “I shall get ovei it m time 
But it seems to me that the more a man likes a 
game the better he would want to play it Suppose 
the pleasure m the thing itself does come hist, 
doesn’t the pleasure of success come naturally and 
inevitably afterwards Or, take your own simile 
of the Knight and his Lady-love I admit the 
gentleman does first and foremost want to be m 
the lady’s presence But I never heai d of a gentleman 
who wanted to look an utter ass when he was there ” 

“Pei haps not, though he generally looks it,” I 
replied “But the truth is that thqie is a fallacy m 
the simile, although it was my own The happiness 
at which the lovei is aiming is an infinite happiness, 
which can be extended without limit The more he 
is loved, normally speaking, the jollier he will be 
It is definitely true that the stionger the love of both 
lovers, the strongei will be the happiness But it 
is not true that the stionger the play of both croquet 
players the stronger will be the game It is logically 
possible — (follow me closely here, Parkinson *) — it is 
logically possible, to play cioquet too well to enjoy 
it at all If you could put this blue ball through 
that distant hoop as easily as you could pick it up 
with your hand, then you would not put it through 
that hoop any more than you pick it up with youi 
hand, it would not be woith doing If you could 
play unerringly you would not play at all The 
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moment the game is perfect the game disappears ” 
“I do not think, however,” said Parkinson, 
“ that you are m any immediate danger of effecting 
that sort of destruction I do not think your 
cioquet will vanish through its own faultless 
excellence You are safe foi the present ” 

I again caressed him with the mallet, knocked 
a ball about, tued myself, and resumed the thread 
of my discourse 

The long, warm evening had been gradually 
closing m, and by this time it was almost twilight 
By the time I had delivered four more fundamental 
pi maples, and my companion had gone through 
five more hoops, the dusk was verging upon dark 
“We shall ha\e to give this up,” said Paikmson, 
as he missed a ball almost for the first time “I 
can’t see a thing ” 

“Nor can I,” I answered, “and it is a comfort 
to reflect that I .could not hit anything if I saw it ” 
With that I stiuck a ball smartly, and sent it 
away into the darkness towards where the shadowy 
figure of Parkinson moved m the hot haze Parkin- 
son immediately utteied a loud and dramatic ciy 
The situation, indeed, called for it I had hit the 
light ball 

Stunned with astonishment, I crossed the gloomy 
ground, and hit my ball again It went through a 
hoop I could not see the hoop, but it was the right 
hoop I shuddered from head to foot 
Words were wholly inadequate, so I slouched 
heavily after that impossible ball Again I lut it 
away into the night, m what I supposed was the 
vague direction of the quite invisible stick And 
m the dead silence I heard the stick rattle as the 
ball struck it heavily. 
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I thiew down my mallet “I can’t stand this,” 
I said “ My ball has gone right thi ee times These 
things are not of this world ” 

“Pick your mallet up,” said Paikmson, “have 
anothei go ” 

“I tell you I daien’t If I made another hoop 
like that I should see all the devils dancing theie 
on the blessed glass ” 

“Why devils?” asked Paikmson, “they may 
be only fairies making fun of you They aie sending 
you the 4 Perfect Game,’ which is no game ” 

I looked about me The gaidcn was full of a 
burning darkness, m which the faint glimmers had 
the look of fire I stepped acioss the grass as if 
it burnt me, picked up the mallet, and hit the 
ball somewhere— somewhere whcie another ball 
might be I heaid the dull click of the balls touch- 
ing, and ran into the house like one puisued 
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O N the day that I met the stiange cabman 1 
had been lunching m a little restaurant m 
Soho m company with three or foui of my best 
ft lends My best fi lends are all eithei bottomless 
sceptics or quite uncontrollable believeis, so our 
discussion at luncheon turned upon the most 
ultimate and teiuble ideas And the whole argu- 
ment wojhed out ultimately to this that the 
question is whether a man can be certain of anything 
at all I think he can be certain, foi if (as I said 
to my fuend, fimously brandishing an empty 
bottle) it is impossible intellectually to entertain 
certainty, what is this ceitamty which it is impos- 
sible to entertaip. * If I have ne\er experienced 
such a thing as certainty I cannot even say that 
a thing is not ceitam Similarly, if I have never 
experienced such a thing as gi een I cannot even say 
that my nose is not green It may be as gieen as 
possible for all I know, if I have really no experience 
of greenness So we shouted at each other and 
shook the room, because metaphysics is the only 
thoi ouglily emotional thing And the differ ence be- 
tween us was veiy deep, because it was a difference as 
to the object of the whole thing called broad-minded- 
ness or the opemng of the intellect For my friend 
said that he opened his intellect as the sun opens 
the fans of a palm tree, opening for opening’s 
sake, opening infinitely for evei But I said that 
I opened my intellect as I opened my mouth, m 
order to shut it again on something solid I was 
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doing it at the moment And as I warmly pointed 
out, it would look uncommonly silly if I went on 
opening my mouth infinitely, for ever and ever 

Now when this aigument was over, or at least 
when it was cut shoit (foi it will never be over), 
I went away with one of my companions, who 
m the confusion and comparative insanity of a 
Geneial Election had somehow become a Membei 
of Parliament, and I drove with him m a cab 
from the corner of Leicester Square to the members’ 
entiance of the House of Commons, wheie the 
police received me with a quite unusual toleiance 
Whethei they thought that he was my keeper 01 
that I was his keeper is a discussion between us 
which still continues 

It is necessary m this nanative to pieserve the 
utmost exactitude of detail After leaving my 
friend at the House I took the cab on a few hunched 
yaids to an office m Victoria Street which I had to 
visit I then got out and offeied him more than his 
fate He looked at it, but not with the surly doubt 
and general disposition to tiy it on which is not 
unknown among noimal cabmen But this was no 
normal, perhaps, no human cabman He looked, 
at it with a dull and infantile astonishment, clearly 
quite genuine “ Do you know, sir,” he said, “ you’ve 
only given me is M I remarked, with some 
surprise, that I did know it “Now you know, sir,” 
said he m a kindly, appealing, reasonable way, 
“you know that ain’t the fare horn Euston” 
“Euston,” I repeated vaguely, foi the phiase at 
that moment sounded to me like China 01 Arabia 
“What on earth has Euston got to do with it*” 
“You hailed me just outside Euston Station,” 
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began the man, with astonishing piecision, “and 

then you said ” “ What m the name of Tartarus 

aie you talking about?” I said, with Christian 
foibearance “I took you at the south-west cornei 
of Leicester Square 55 “Leicestei Square,” he ex- 
claimed, loosening a kind of cataract of scorn, 
“why, we ain’t been near Leicester Square to-day 
You hailed me outside Euston Station, and you 

said ” “Are you mad, or am I?” I asked, with 

scientific calm 

I looked at the man No oidmary dishonest 
cabman would think of ci eating so solid and 
colossal and creative a lie And this man was not 
a dishonest cabman If e'vei a human face was 
heavy and simple and humble, and with great big 
blue eyes protiudmg like a frog’s, if ever (m short) 
a human face was all that a human face should be, 
it was the face of that resentful and respectful 
cabman I looked up and down the stieet, an 
unusually daik twilight seemed to be coming on 
And for one second the old nightmare of the 
sceptic put its finger on my neive What was 
ceitamty? Was anybody certain of anything? 
Heavens’ to think of the dull rut of the sceptics 
who go on asking whethei we possess a future 
life The exciting question for real scepticism is 
whether we possess a past life What is a minute 
ago, rationalistically consideied, except a tradition 
and a picture? The darkness grew deeper fiom 
the road The cabman calmly gave me the most 
elaborate details of the gestuie, the words, the 
complex but consistent course of action which I 
had adopted since that remaihable occasion when 
I had hailed him outside Euston Station How 
did I know (my sceptical friends would say) that 
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I had not hailed him outside Euston ? I was firm 
about my asseition, he was quite equally firm 
about his He was obviously quite as honest a 
man as I, and a membei of a much moie respect- 
able piofession In that moment the umveise 
and the stais swung just a hair’s breadth from 
then balance, and the foundations of the eaith 
were moved But for the same reason that I believe 
m drinking wine, for the same reason that I belie\e 
m free will, for the same reason that I believe m 
fixed character of vntue, the reason that could 
only be expressed by saying that I do not choose 
to be a lunatic, I continued to believe that this 
honest cabman was wrong, and I repeated to him 
that I had 1 eally taken him at the cornei of Leicester 
Square He began with the same evident and 
ponderous sincerity, “ You hailed me outside Euston 
Station, and you said ” 

And at this moment there came over lus features 
a kind of frightful transfiguration of living astonish- 
ment, as if lie had been lit up like a lamp from 
the mside “Why, X beg youi paidon, sir,” he 
said “I beg your pardon I beg your pardon 
You took me hom Leicester Square I remember 
now I beg youi pardon ” And with that this 
astonishing man let out his whip with a sharp 
crack at his horse and went trundling away The 
whole of which interview, before the banner of 
St George X swear, is strictly true 

I looked at the strange cabman as he lessened 
m the distance and the mists I do not know 
whether I was light in fancying that although his 
face had seemed so honest there was something 
unearthly and demoniac about him when seen 
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from behind Pei haps he had been sent to tempt 
me from my adherence to those sanities and 
ceitamties which I had defended earlier m the 
day In any case, it gave me pleasure to remember 
that my sense of leality, though it had locked for 
an mstant, had lemamed elect 
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I AM now m a position to contribute my expen- 
ence oi a still more extraordinary cab The 
extiaordmaiy thing about the cab was that it did 
not like me, it thiew me out violently m the 
middle of the Strand If my fnends who lead 
the Daily News are as romantic (and as uch) as 
I take them to be, I presume that this expeuence 
is not uncommon I suppose that they are all 
being thrown out of cabs all over London Still, 
as theie aie some people, vugmal and remote 
ftom the woxld, who have not yet had this luxurious 
experience, I will give a shoit account of the 
psychology of myself when my hansom cab lan 
into the side of a motoi omnibus, and I hope liuit 
it 

I do not need to dwell on the essential romance 
of the hansom cab — that one leally noble modem 
thing which our age, when it is judged, will gravely 
put beside the Parthenon It is really modem 
in that it is both secret and swift My paiticulai 
hansom cab was modern m these two lespects, 
it was also very modem m the fact that it came to 
gnef But it is also English, it is not to be found 
abroad, it belongs to a beautiful, romantic countiy 
wheie nearly everybody is pietending to be uchei 
than be is, and acting as if he were It is comfoi tabic, 
and yet it is reckless, and that combination is the 
very soul of England But although I had always 
realized all these good qualities in a hansom cab, 
I had not expenenced all the possibilities, or, as the 
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moderns put it, all the aspects of that vehicle My 
enunciation of the merits of a hansom cab had been 
always made when it was the right way up Let me, 
therefore, explain how I felt when I fell out of a 
hansom cab for the first and, I am happy to believe, 
the last time Polyci axes thi ew one ring into the sea 
to propitiate the Fates I have thrown one hansom 
cab into the sea (if you will excuse a rather violent 
metaphor) and the Fates are, I am quite sure, 
propitiated Though I am told they do not like to 
be told so 

I was driving yesterday afternoon m a hansom 
cab down one of the sloping streets into the Stiand, 
reading one of my own admirable articles with 
continual pleasure, and still more continual surprise, 
when the horse fell forward, sci ambled a moment 
on the scraping stones, staggered to his feet again, 
and went forwai d The horses m my cabs often do 
this, and I have Jearnt to enjoy my own articles 
at any angle of the vehicle Sol did not see anything 
at all odd about the way the hoise went on again 
But I saw it suddenly m the faces of all the people 
on the pavement They weie all turned towaids 
me, and they were all struck with feai suddenly, 
as with a white flame out of the sky And one man 
half ran out mto the road with a movement of the 
elbow as if waidmg off a blow, and tried to stop 
the horse Then I knew that the reins were lost, 
and the next moment the horse was like a living 
thunder-bolt I try to describe things exactly as 
they seemed to me, many details I may have 
missed or misstated, many details may have, so to 
speak, gone mad m the race down the toad X 
remembei that I once called one of my experiences 
“ A Fragment of Fact ” This is, at any rate, a 
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fragment of fact No fact could possibly be more 
fragmentary than the sort of fact that I expected 
to be at the bottom of that street 

I believe m pleaching to the conveited, for I 
have gen ei ally found that the converted do not 
understand their own religion Thus I have 
always urged eveiywherc that democracy has a 
deepei meaning than democrats understand, 
that is, that common and popular things, proverbs, 
and ordinary sayings always have something m 
them unrealized by most who repeat them Heic 
is one We have all hcaid about the man who is 
m moment aiy danger, and who sees the whole of 
his life pass befoie lum m a moment In the cold, 
literal, and common sense of words, this is obviously 
a thundering he Nobody can pietend that m an 
accident or a mortal cusis he elaboiately lemcmbered 
all the tickets he had ever taken to Wimbledon, 
01 all the times that he had ever passed the biown 
biead and buttei 

But m those few moments, while my cab was 
tearing towards the traffic of the Stiand, I dis- 
covered that theie is a truth behind this phrase, 
as there is behind all popular phrases I did really 
have, m that short and shrieking penod, a rapid 
succession of a number of fundamental points of 
view I had, so to speak, about five religions m 
almost as many seconds My first religion was pure 
Paganism, which among sincere men is moie 
shortly described as extreme fear Then there 
succeeded a state of mmd which is quite real, but 
for which no proper name has ever been found 
The ancients called it Stoicism, and I think it must 
be what some Geiman lunatics mean (if they mean 
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anything) when they calk about Pessimism It was 
an empty and open acceptance of the thing that 
happens — as if one had got beyond the value of it 
And then, curiously enough, came a very strong 
contrary feelmg — that things matteied very much 
indeed, and yet that they were something moie 
than tiagic It was a feeling, not that life was 
unimportant, but that life was much too important 
evei to be anything but life I hope that this was 
Chustiamty At any rate, it occurred at the moment 
when we went a ash into the omnibus 
It seemed to me that the hansom cab simply 
turned over on top of me, like an enormous hood 
01 hat I then found myself crawling out from 
underneath it m attitudes so undignified that they 
must have added enormously to that great cause 
to which the Anti-Puritan League and I have 
lecently dedicated ourselves I mean the cause 
of the pleasures of the people As to my demean- 
oui when I emerged, I have two confessions to 
make, and they aie both made merely in the 
interests of mental science The first is that whereas 
I had been m a quite pious fiame of mind the 
moment before the collision, when I got to my 
feet and found I had got off with a cut or two 
I began (like St Peter) to curse and to swear A 
man offeied me a newspaper or something that I 
had dropped I can distinctly lemember con- 
signing the paper to a state of irremediable spiritual 
mm I am very sorry for this now, and I apologize 
both to the man and to the paper I have not the 
least idea what was the meaning of this half- 
witted anger, I mention it as a psychological 
confession It was immediately followed by extreme 
hilarity, and I made so many silly jokes to the 
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policeman that he disgraced himself by continual 
laughter befoi e all the little boys m the street, who 
had hitheito taken him seriously 

Tlieie is one othei odd thing about the mattci 
which I also mention as a curiosity of the human 
bram or deficiency of biam At intervals of 
about eveiy three minutes I kept on reminding 
the policeman that I had not paid the cabman, 
and that I hoped he would not lose his money 
He said it would be all right, and the man would 
appeal But it was not until about half an hour 
afterwai ds that it suddenly struck me with a shock 
mtoleiable that the man might conceivably have 
lost more than half a crown, that he had been 
m danger as well as I I had instinctively regarded 
the cabman as something uplifted above accidents, 
a god* I immediately made inquiries, and I am 
happy to say that they seemed to have been un- 
necessai y 

But henceforwaid I shall always understand with 
a darker and more delicate charity those who take 
tytlie of mint, and anise, and cumin, and neglect 
the weightier matters of the law, I shall lemembei 
how I was once leally toituied with owing half a 
crown to a man who might have been dead Some 
admirable men m white coats at the Charing 
Cross Hospital tied up my small injury, and I went 
out again into the Strand I felt upon me even a 
kind of unnatural youth , I hungered for something 
untried So to open a new chaptei m my life I got 
into a hansom cab 
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A FRIFND of mine who was visiting a poor 
woman m bereavement and casting about 
for some phrase of consolation that should not be 
either insolent or weak, said at last, “I think one 
can live through these great sorrows and even be 
the better What wears one is the little worries ” 
“That’s quite right, mum,” answeied the o^ 
woman with emphasis, “and I ought to know, 
seeing I’ve had ten of ’em ” It is, perhaps, m this 
sense that it is most true that little woines are 
most wearing In its vaguer significance the 
phiase, though it contains a truth, contains also 
some possibilities of self-deception and eiroi 
People who have both small troubles and big ones 
have the right to say that they find the small ones 
the most bitter, and it is undoubtedly true that 
the back which is bowed under loads incredible 
can feel a faint addition to those loads, a giant 
holding up the earth and all its animal creation 
might still find the giasshopper a burden But I 
am afraid that the maxim that the smallest worries 
are the woist is sometimes used or abused by 
people, because they have nothing but the very 
smallest womes The lady may excuse herself 
foi icvilmg the crumpled rose-leaf by reflecting 
with w r hat extraordinary dignity she would wear 
the crown of thorns — if she had to The gentleman 
may peimit himself to curse the dinner and tell 
himself that he would behave much better if it 
weie a mere matter of staivation We need not 
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deny that the grasshopper on man’s shoulder is 
a burden, but we need not pay much respect to a 
gentleman who is always calling out that he would 
rather have an elephant when he knows there are 
no elephants m the country We may concede 
that a stiaw may break the camel’s back, but we 
like to know that it leally is the last stiaw and not 
the first 

I giant that those who have senous wrongs have 
a leal light to grumble, so long as they giumble 
about something else It is a smgulai fact that 
if they aie sane they almost always do giumble 
about something else To talk quite reasonably 
about your own quite real wrongs is the quickest 
way to go off your head But people with great 
troubles talk about little ones, and the man who 
complains of the ciumpled xose-leaf very often has 
his flesh full of the thorns But if a man has 
commonly a veiy cleai and happy daily life then 
I think we are justified in asking that he shall not 
make mountains out of molehills I do not deny 
that molehills can sometimes be important Small 
annoyances have this evil about them, that they 
can be moie abrupt because thev aie more in- 
visible, they cast no shadow before, they have 
no atmosphere No one evei had a mystical 
premonition that he was going to tumble ovei a 
hassock William III died by falling over a mole- 
hill, I do not suppose that with all his vaned 
abilities he could have managed to fall over a 
mountain But when all this is allowed for, I 
repeat that we may ask a happy man (not 
William III) to put up with puie inconveniences, 
and even make them part of his happiness Of 
positive pam or positive poverty I do not here 
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c peak I speak of those innumerable accidental 
limitations that are always falling across our path 
— bad weathei , confinement to this or that house 
or room, failure of appointments or anangements, 
waiting at railway stations, missing posts, finding 
unpunctuality when we want punctuality, or, 
what is worse, finding punctuality when we don’t 
It is of the poetic pleasures to be drawn from all 
these that I smg — I sing with confidence because 
I have recently been expel lmentmg m the poetic 
pleasures which arise from having to sit m one 
chair with a spiamed foot, with the only alternative 
course of standing on one leg like a stork A 
stork is a poetic simile, therefore I eageily adopted 

it 

To appieciate anything we must always isolate 
it, even if the thing itself symbolize something 
other than isolation If we wish to see what a 
house is it must be a house m some uninhabited 
landscape If we wish to depict what a man lealiy 
is we must depict a man alone m a desert or on 
a dark sea sand So long as he is a single figure 
he means all that humanity means, so long as he 
is solitary he means human society, so long as he 
is solitary he means sociability and comradeship 
Add another figure and the picture is less human 
— not more so One is company, two is none If 
you wish to symbolize human building draw one 
dark towei on the honzon, if you wish to symbol- 
ize light let thei e be no star m the sky Indeed, all 
through that strangely lit season which we call oui 
day there is but one star m the sky — a large, fierce 
star which w r e call the sun One sun is splendid, 
six suns would be only vulgar One T ow er of Giotto 
is sublime, a row of Towers of Giotto would be 
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only like a row of white posts The poetry of ait 
is m beholding the single tower, the poetiy of 
nature m seeing the single tree, the poetiy of love m 
following the single woman, the poetry of leligion 
m worshipping the single star And so, m the 
same pensive lucidity, I find the poetry ol all 
human anatomy m standing on a single leg To 
express complete and perfect leggishness the leg 
must stand m sublime isolation, like the tower 
m the wilderness As Ibsen so finely says, the 
strongest leg is that which stands most alone 
This lonely leg on which I rest has all the simplic- 
ity of some Doric column The students of archi- 
tecture tell us that the only legitimate use of a 
column is to support weight This column of mine 
fulfils its legitimate function It supports weight 
Being of an animal and organic consistency, it 
may even improve by the process, and during 
these few days that I am thus unequally balanced 
the helplessness or dislocation of the one leg may 
find compensation m the astonishing sti ength 
and classic beauty of the other leg Mis Mount- 
stuart Jenkmson m Mi George Meredith’s novel 
might pass by at any moment, and seeing me m 
the stork-like attitude would exclaim, with equal 
admiration and a more literal exactitude, “He 
has a leg ” Notice how this famous literary phiase 
supports my contention touching this isolation 
of any admirable thing Mrs Mounts tuart Jenlun- 
son, wishing to make a clear and peifect picture 
of human grace, said that Sir Willoughby Patterne 
had a leg She delicately glossed over and concealed 
the clumsy and offensive fact that he had leally 
two legs Two legs were superfluous and irrelevant, 
a reflection, and a confusion Two legs would 
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have confused Mrs Mountstuart Jenkmson like two 
Monuments m London That having had one good 
leg he should have another — this would be to use 
vam repetitions as the Gentiles do She would have 
been as much bewildered by him as if he had been 
a centipede 

All pessimism has a secret optimism for its 
object. All surrender of life, all denial of pleasure, 
all darkness, all austerity, all desolation has for 
its real aim this separation of something so that 
it may be poignantly and perfectly enjoyed I 
feel grateful for the slight spram which has intro- 
duced this mysterious and fascinating division 
between one of my feet and the other The way 
to love anything is to realize that it might be lost 
In one of my feet I can feel how strong and splendid 
a foot is; m the other I can realize how very much 
otherwise it might have been The moral of the 
thing is wholly. exhilarating This world and all 
our powers m it are far more awful and beautiful 
than we ever know until some accident reminds 
us If you wish to perceive that limitless felicity, 
limit yourself if only for a moment If you wish 
to realize how fearfully and wonderfully God’s 
image is made, stand on one leg If you -want 
to realize the splendid vision of all visible things 
— wink the othei eye. 
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L YING m bed would be an altogether perfect 
and supreme experience if only one had a 
colouied pencil long enough to diaw on the ceiling 
This, however, is not generally a part of the 
domestic appaiatus on the premises I think myself 
that the thing might be managed with seveial 
pails of Aspmall and a bioom Only if one worked 
in a really sweeping and masterly way, and laid 
on the coloui m great washes, it might dup down 
again on one’s face m floods of rich and mingled 
coloui like some strange fany ram, and that would 
have its disadvantages I am afraid it would be 
necessary to stick to black and white m this foim 
of artistic composition To that opuipose, indeed, 
the white ceiling would be of the greatest possible 
use, m fact, it is the only use I think of a white 
ceiling being put to 

But for the beautiful experiment of lying m bed 
I might ne*vei have discovered it For years I 
have been looking for some blank spaces m a 
modem house to diaw on Papei is much too 
small for any really allegorical design, as Cyrano 
de Bergerac says “II me faut des gdants ” But 
when I tried to find these fine clear spaces m the 
modem rooms such as we all live m I was con- 
tinually disappointed I found an endless pattern 
and complication of small objects hung like a 
cuitam of fine links between me and my desire 
I examined the walls, I found them to my surpuse 
to be already covered with wall-paper, and I found 
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the wall-paper to be alieady covered with very 
uninteresting images, all bearing a ridiculous 
lesemblance to each other I could not understand 
why one arbitrary symbol (a symbol apparently 
entnely devoid of any leligious 01 philosophical 
significance) should thus be sprinkled all over my 
nice walls like a sort of small-pox The Bible must 
be lefernng to wall-papeis, I think, when it says, 
“Use not vain xepetitions, as the Gentiles do” I 
found the Tuikey caipet a mass of unmeaning 
colours, rather like the Tuikish Empire, or like the 
sweetmeat called Turkish Delight I do not exactly 
know what Tuikish Delight really is, but I suppose 
it is Macedonian Massacres Everywheie that I 
went forlornly, with my pencil or my paint brush, 
I found that otheis had unaccountably been before 
me, spoiling the walls, the curtains, and the furniture 
with their childish and barbaric designs 

Nowhere did 1 find a really clear space foi sketch- 
ing until this occasion when I prolonged beyond 
the propei limit the piocess of lying on my back 
m bed Then the light of that white heaven broke 
upon my vision, that breadth of mere white which 
is indeed almost the definition of Paradise, since it 
means punty and also means freedom But alas 1 
like all heavens now that it is seen it is found to 
be unattainable, it looks moie austere and more 
distant than the blue sky outside the wmdow For 
my proposal to paint on it with the bustly end of a 
bioom has been discouraged — nevei mind by whom, 
by a person debaned from all political rights — and 
e\en my minor pioposal to put the othei end of the 
broom into the kitchen fixe and turn it into 
cliaicoal has not been conceded Yet I am ceitam 
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that it was from peisons m my position that 
all the onginal inspiration came for covering 
the ceilings of palaces and cathedials with a riot 
of fallen angels or vietonous gods I am sure that 
it was only because Michael Angelo was engaged 
m the ancient and honouiable occupation of lying 
m bed that he ever realized how the loot of the 
Sistme Chapel might be made into an awful 
imitation of a divine diama that could only be 
acted m the heavens 

The tone now commonly taken towai ds the 
practice of lying m bed is hypocritical and un- 
healthy Of all the maika of modernity that seem 
to mean a kind of decadence, thcie is none more 
menacing and dangerous than the exaltation of 
veiy small and secondary matters of conduct at 
the expense of very gieat and primary ones, at the 
expense of eternal tics and tragic human morality 
If theie is one thing woise than the modern weaken- 
ing of majoi morals it is the modem strengthening 
of mmoi morals Thus it is considered moie 
withering to accuse a man of bad taste than of 
bad ethics Cleanliness is not next to godliness 
nowadays, for cleanliness is made an essential and 
godliness is regarded as an offence A playwright 
can attack the institution of marriage so long as he 
docs not misrepresent the manners of society, and 
I have met Ibsemte pessimists who thought it 
wiong to take beer but light to take prussic acid 
Especially this is so m matteis of hygiene, notably 
such matters as lying m bed Instead of being 
regai ded, as it ought to be, as a matter of peisonal 
convenience and adjustment, it has come to be 
regarded by many as if it were a part of essential 
moials to get up early m the morning It is, upon 
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the whole, part of practical wisdom, but theie is 
nothing good about it or bad about its opposite 

Miseis get up early m the morning, and burglars* 
I am informed, get up the night before It is the 
great peril of our society that all its mechanism 
may grow more fixed while its spirit glows more 
fickle A man’s minor actions and anangements 
ought to be free, flexible, creative, the things that 
should be unchangeable are his principles, his 
ideals But with us the leveise is true, our views 
change constantly, but our lunch does not change 
Now, I should like men to have strong and rooted 
conceptions, but as for their lunch, let them have 
it sometimes m the garden, sometimes m bed, 
sometimes on the roof, sometimes m the top of a 
tree Let them argue from the same first principles, 
but let them do it m a bed, or a boat, or a balloon 
This alarming growth of good habits really means 
a too great emphasis on those virtues which meie 
custom can ensure, it means too little emphasis 
on those virtues which custom can never quite 
ensure, sudden and splendid virtues of inspired 
pity or of mspned candoui If evet that abrupt 
appeal is made to us we may fail A man can get 
used to getting up at five o’clock m the morning 
A man cannot very well get used to being burnt 
for his opinions, the first experiment is commonly 
fatal Let us pay a little more attention to these 
possibilities of the heroic and the unexpected I 
dare say that when I get out of this bed I shall do 
some deed of an almost terrible virtue 

For those who study the great art of lying m 
bed theie is one emphatic caution to be added 
Even for those who can do then work in bed (like 
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journalists), still moie foi those whose work 
cannot be done in bed (as, foi example, the 
piofessional harpooneis of whales), it is obvious 
that the indulgence must be very occasional But 
that is not the caution I mean The caution is 
this if you do he m bed, be sine you do it without 
any reason or justification at all I do not speak, 
of course, of the seriously sick But if a healthy 
man lies m bed, let him do it without a rag of 
excuse, then he will get up a healthy man If he 
does it for some secondary hygienic xeason, if he 
has some scientific explanation, he may get up a 
hypochondriac 
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T HE othei day, while I was meditating on moiahty 
and Mi H Pitt, I was, so to speak, snatched up 
and put into a juiy box to try people The snatch- 
ing took some w eeks, but to me it seemed something 
sudden and arbitrary 1 was put into this box because 
I lived m Battersea, and my name began with a C 
Looking round me, I saw that theie weie also 
summoned and m attendance m the court whole 
uowds and pioccssions of men, all of whom lived 
m Battersea, and all of whose names began with a C 
It seems that the} always summon luiymen m 
this sweeping alphabetical way At one official 
blow, so to speak, Battersea is denuded of all its 
C’s, and left to get on as best it can with the rest 
of the alphabet A Cumberpatch is missing from 
one street — a Chizzolpop f i om another— thi ee 
Chucksterfields fiom Chuckstei field House, the 
children are crying out for an absent Cadgerboy, 
the woman at the stieet corner is weeping for her 
Cofhntop, and will not be comforted We settle 
down with a 10I licking ease into our seats (for w r e 
are a bold, devil-may-caie lace, the C’s of Battei- 
sea), and an oath is adnunisteied to us m a totally 
inaudible manner by an individual lesemblmg an 
Army surgeon m his second childhood We undet- 
stand, however, that we are to well and truly try 
the case between oui soteieign lord the King and 
the prisoner at the bai, neither of whom has put 
m an appearance as yet 
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Just when I was wondering whether the King 
and the pnsonei were, perhaps, coming to an 
amicable understanding m some adjoining public- 
hou^e, the pusoner’s head appears above the hairier 
of die dock, he is accused of stealing bicycles, and 
he is the living image of a gieat fuend of mine 
We go into the mattei of the stealing of the bicycles 
We do well and tiuly try the case between the King 
and the pusoner m the affair of the bicycles And 
we come to the conclusion, after a buef but reason- 
able discussion, that the King is not in any way 
implicated Then we pass on to a woman who 
neglected her children, and who looks as if somebody 
or something had neglected her And I am one of 
those who fancy that something had 

All the time that the eye took m these light 
appeal ance* and the brain passed these light 
criticisms, there was m the heart a bai baric pity 
and fear which men have nevei been able to uttei 
from the beginning, but which is the power behind 
half the poems of the world The mood cannot 
even inadequately he suggested, except faintly by 
this statement that tragedy is the highest, expiession 
of the infinite value of human life Nevei had I 
stood so close to pam, and never so far away from 
pessimism Oidmauly, I should not have spoken of 
these dark emotions at all, lor speech about them is 
too difficult , but I mention them now for a specific 
and particulax reason to the statement of which 
I will proceed at once I speak of these feelings 
because out of the furnace of them there came a 
cuiious realization of a political or social truth I 
saw with a queer and indescribable kind of clearness 
what a juiy really is, and why we must nevei 
let it go 
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The tiend of our epoch up to this time has been 
consistently towaids specialism and piofessionahsm 
We tend to have trained soldiers because they fight 
better, trained singers because they sing better, 
named dancers because they dance better, specially 
instructed laughers because they laugh hettei, and 
so on and so on The principle has been applied to 
law and politics by innumerable modem writers 
Many Fabians have insisted that a greater part of 
our political woik should be pei formed by experts 
Many legalists have declared that the untrained 
lury should be altogether supplanted by the trained 
)udge 

Now, if this woild of ouis weie leally what is 
cahed reasonable, I do not know that there would 
be any fault to find with this But the tiue result 
of all experience and the true foundation of all 
religion is this • That the four 01 five things that 
it is most practically essential that a man should 
know, are all of them w r hat people call paradoxes 
That is to say, that though we all find them in 
life to be meie plain truths, yet we cannot easily 
state them m words without being guilty of seeming 
veibal contradictions One of them, for instance, 
is the unimpeachable platitude that the man who 
finds most pleasure fox himself is often the man 
who least hunts for it Another is the paiadox of 
courage, the fact that the way to avoid death is 
not to have too much aversion to it Whoevei is 
careless enough of his bones to climb some hopeless 
cliff above the tide may save his bones by that care- 
lessness Whoever will lose his life, the same shall 
save it, an entirely practical and prosaic statement 

Now, one of these four or five paiadoxes which 
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should be taught to every infant piatthng at his 
mother’s knee is the following That the moie a 
man looks at a thing, the less he can see it, and 
the moie a man learns a thing the less he knows 
it The Fabian argument of the expert, that the 
man who is trained should be the man who is 
trusted, would be absolutely unansweiable if it 
were really true that a man who studied a thing 
and practised it every day went on seeing more 
and more of its significance But he does not He 
goes on seeing less and less of its significance In 
the same way, alas! we all go on every day, unless 
we aie continually goading ourselves into gratitude 
and humility, seeing less and less of the significance 
of the sky or the stones 

Now, it is a terrible business to maik a man out 
for the vengeance of men But it is a thing to which 
a man can glow accustomed, as he can to other 
terrible things, he can even glow accustomed to 
the sun And the horrible thing about all legal 
officials, even the best, about all ludges, magistrates, 
barristers, detectives, and policemen, is not that 
they are wicked (some of them aie good), not that 
they are stupid (several of them are quite intelligent), 
it is simply that they have got used to it 

Strictly they do not see the prisoner m the dock, 
all they see is the usual man m the usual place 
They do not see the awful court of judgment, 
they only see their own workshop Therefore, 
the instinct of Christian civilization has most 
wisely declared that into their judgments there 
shall upon every occasion be infused fresh blood 
and fresh thoughts from the streets Men shall 
come m who can see the court and the crowd, and 
no 
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coaxse faces of the policemen and the piofessional 
criminals, the wasted faces of the wastrels, the 
unreal faces of the gesticulating counsel, and see 
it all as one sees a new picture or a play hitherto 
unvisited 

Our civilization has decided, and veiy justly 
decided, that determining the guilt 01 innocence 
of men is a thing too important to be trusted to 
tiamed men It wishes for light upon that awful 
matter, it asks men who know no more law than 
I know, but who can feel the things that I felt 
m the jury box When it wants a libraiy catalogued, 
or the solar system discovered, 01 any trifle of that 
kind, it uses up its specialists But when it wishes 
anything done winch is leally senous, it collects 
twelve of the ordinary men standing round The 
same thing was done, if I lemember right, by the 
Founder of Christianity 
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I AM sitting undei tall tiees, with a gieat wind 
boiling like surf about the tops of them, so that 
their living load of leaves locks and loais m some- 
thing that is at once exultation and agony I feel, 
m fact, as if I weie actually sitting at the bottom 
of the sea among mere anchors and topes, while 
over my head and ovei the giecn twilight of water 
sounded the everlasting rush of waves and the toil 
and ciash of shipwieck of tiemcndous ships The 
wind tugs at the tiees as it it might pluck them 
root and all out of the eaith like tufts of grass Oi, 
to try yet anothei desperate figure of speech for this 
unspeakable eneigy, the tiees aie stiammg and 
tearing and lashing as if they were a tribe of dragons 
each tied by the tail 

As I look at these top-heavy giants toituied by 
an invisible and violent witchcraft, a phrase comes 
back into my mind I remember a little boy of 
my acquaintance who was once walking m Batteisea 
Park undei just such tom skies and tossing tiees 
He did not like the wind at all, it blew m his face 
too much, it made him shut his eyes, and it blew 
off his hat, of which he was very proud lie was, 
as far as I remember, about four Aftci complain- 
ing repeatedly of the atmospheric umest, he said at 
last to Ins mother, “Well, why don’t you take away 
the trees, and then it wouldn’t wind ” 

Nothing could be more intelligent or natuial 
than this mistake Any one looking foi the hist 
time at the trees might fancy that they were indeed 
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vast and titanic fans, which by their mere waving 
agitated the air around them for miles Nothing, 
I say, could be moie human and excusable than the 
belief that it is the trees which make the wind 
Indeed, the belief is so human and excusable, that 
it is, as a mattei of fact, the belief of about ninety- 
nine out of a hundred of the philosophers, reformers, 
sociologists, and politicians of the great age m 
which we live My small friend was, m fact, very 
like the principal modem thinkers, only much 
nicer 

In the little apologue or parable winch he has 
thus the honour of inventing, the trees stand for 
all visible tlnngs and the wind for the invisible 
The wind is the spirit which bloweth where it 
listeth, the trees are the material things of the 
world which are blown where the spirit lists The 
wind is philosophy, religion, revolution, the trees 
are cities and civilizations We only know that 
there is a wind because the trees on some distant 
lull suddenly go mad We only know that there is 
a real 1 evolution because all the chimney-pots go 
mad on the whole sky-line of the city 

Just as the ragged outline of a tree grows suddenly 
moie ragged and rises into fantastic crests or 
tattered tails, so the human city rises under the 
wind of the spmt into toppling temples or sudden 
spires No man has ever seen a revolution Mobs 
pouring through the palaces, blood pouring down 
the gutteis, the guillotine lifted higher than the 
throne, a prison m rums, a people m arms — these 
things are not revolution, but the results of 
revolution 

You cannot see a wind, you can only see that 
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there is a wind So, also, you cannot see a 1 evolu- 
tion, you can only see that theie is a 1 evolution 
And there nevei has been m the histoiy of the woild 
a real revolution, brutally active and decisive, which 
was not preceded by umest and new dogma m the 
legion of invisible things All 1 evolutions began 
by being abstract Most i evolutions began by being 
quite pedantically abstiact 

The wind is up above the woi id before a twig on 
the tiee has moved So theie must always be a 
battle m the shy befoie theie is a battle on the 
earth Since it is lawful to pray foi the coming of 
the kingdom, it is lawful also to pi ay for the coming 
of the i evolution that shall lestoie the kingdom It 
is lawful to hope to hear the wind of heaven m the 
tiees It is lawful to pi ay, “Thine anger come on 
eaith as it is m heaven ” 

The gieat human dogma, then, is that the wind 
moves the trees The gieat human heiesy is that 
the tiees move the wind When people begin to 
say that the matenal circumstances have alone 
created the moral circumstances, then they have 
prevented all possibility of serious change Foi 
if my circumstances have made me wholly stupid, 
how can I be ceitam even that I am light m alteung 
those cucumstances? 

The man who repiesents all thought as an acci- 
dent of environment is simply smashing and dis- 
crediting all his own thoughts — including that 
one To tieat the human mmd as having an 
ultimate authority is necessaiy to any kind of 
thinking, even free thinking And nothing will 
ever be reformed m this age or country unless we 
realize that the moral fact comes first 
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For example, most of us, I suppose, have seen 
m print and lieaid in debating clubs an endless 
discussion that goes on between Socialists and total 
abstainers The lattei say that drink leads to 
poverty, the former say that poveity leads to drink 
I can only wonder at either of them being content 
with such simple physical explanations Surely it 
is obvious that the thing w^hich among the English 
pioletanat leads to poveity is the same as the thing 
which leads to dunk, the absence of stiong civic 
dignity, the absence of an instinct that lesists 
degradation 

When you have discoveied why the enormous 
English estates were not long ago cut up into small 
holdings like the land of France, you will have 
discoveied why the Englishman is more drunken 
than the Frenchman The Englishman, among his 
million delightful vntues, really has tins quality, 
which may strictly be called “hand to mouth,” 
because undei its influence a man’s hand auto- 
matically seeks his own mouth, instead of seeking 
(as it sometimes should do) his oppiessoi’s nose 
And a man who says that the English inequality 
m land is due only to economic causes, 01 that the 
drunkenness of England is due only to economic 
causes, is saying something so absuid that he cannot 
leally have thought what he was saying 

Yet things quite as preposteious as this aie said 
and written under the influence of that gieat 
spectacle of babyish helplessness, the economic 
theoiy of history We have people who represent 
that all great histone motives were economic, and 
then have to howl at the top of then voices m 
order to induce the modem democracy to act on 
economic motives The extieme Marxian poli- 
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ticians m England exhibit themselves as a small, 
heroic minority, trying vainly to induce the world 
to do what, according to then theory, the world 
always does The tiuth is, of course, that theie 
will be a social revolution the moment the thing 
has ceased to be puiely economic You can never 
have a 1 evolution m order to establish a democracy 
You must have a demociacy m order to have a 
1 evolution 

I get up from under the trees, foi the wind and 
the slight ram have ceased The trees stand up like 
golden pillars m a clear sunlight The tossing of 
the tiees and the blowing of the wind have ceased 
simultaneously So I suppose there are still modern 
philosophers who will maintain that the trees make 
the wind 
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S OWN somewheie fai off m the shallow dales of 
Heitfordshue there lies a village of gieat beauty, 
and I doubt not of admirable vntue, but of eccentric 
and unbalanced literal y taste, which asked the 
present wnter to come down to it on Sunday after- 
noon and give an addiess Now it was veiy difficult 
to get down to it at all on Sunday afternoon, owing 
to the mdescubable state into which our national 
laws and customs have fallen m connection with the 
seventh day It is not Puiitamsm, it is simply 
anaichy I should have some sympathy with the 
Jewish Sabbath, if it were a Jewish Sabbath, and 
that foi thiee leasons First, that idigion is an 
mtunsically sympathetic thing, second, that I 
cannot conceive ’ any religion worth calling a 
religion without fixed and material observances, 
and third, that the particulai observance of sitting 
still and doing no woik is one that suits my tem- 
perament down to the ground 
But the absurdity of the modem English conven- 
tion is that it does not let a man sit still, it only 
perpetually trips him up when it has foiced him to 
walk about Oui Sabbatanamsm does not forbid 
us to ask a man m Battersea to come and talk m 
Heitfordshue, it only prevents his getting theie 
I can undei stand that a deity might be worshipped 
with joys, with Bowers and firewoiks m the old 
European style I can undei stand that a deity might 
be worshipped with sonows But I cannot imagine 
any deity being worshipped with inconveniences 
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Let the good Moslem go to Mecca, 01 let him. abide 
m his tent, accoidmg to his feeling for ldigious 
symbols But surely Allah cannot see anything 
paiticularly dignified m his seivant being misled 
by the time-table, finding that the old Mecca express 
is not running, missing his connection at Baghdad, 
or having to wait three hours m a small side station 
outside Damascus 

So it was with me on this occasion I found there 
was no telegraph seivice at all to this place, I 
found there was only one weak thiead of tiam- 
service Now if this had been the authority of real 
English religion, I should have submitted to it at 
once If I believed that the telegiaph clerk could 
not send the telegram because lie was at that moment 
rigid m an ecstasy of prayer, I should think all 
telegrams unimportant m companson If I could 
believe that railway poiters when relieved fiom 
their duties rushed with passion tp the nearest place 
of worship, I should say that all lectures and 
everything else ought to give way to such a con- 
sideration I should not complain if the national 
faith forbade me to make any appointments of 
labour or self-expression on the Sabbath But, as it 
is, it only tells me that I may very probably keep 
the Sabbath by not keeping the appointment 

But I must resume the sad details of my tale I 
found that there was only one train m the whole 
of that Sunday by which I could even get within 
several hours or several miles of the time or place 
I therefore went to the telephone, which is one of 
my favounte toys, and down which I have shouted 
many valuable, but prematurely arrested, mono- 
logues upon ait and morals I remember a mild 
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shock of surprise when I disco veied that one could 
use the telephone on Sunday, I did not expect it 
to be cut off, but I expected it to buzz more than 
on oidmary days, to the advancement of our 
national religion Through tins instrument, m 
fewer woids than usual, and with a comparative 
economy of epigiam, I oidered a taxi-cab to take 
me to the railway station I have not a word to 
say m general eitliei against telephones 01 taxi-cabs, 
they seem to me two of the puiest and most poetic 
of the creations of modern scientific civilization 
Unfortunately, when the taxi-cab started, it did 
exactly what modem scientific civilization has done 
— it broke down The result of this was that when 
I aruved at King’s Cross my only tram was gone, 
there was a Sabbath calm m the station, a calm m 
the eyes of the porters, and m my breast, if calm 
at all, if any calm, a calm despaii 
Theie was not^liowever, very much calm of any 
sort m my breast on fiist making the discovery, 
and it was turned to blinding horror when I leamt 
that I could not even send a telegram to the 
organizers of the meeting To leave my entertainers 
m the lurch was sufficiently exasperating, to leave 
them without any intimation was simply low I 
reasoned with the official I said “Do you really 
mean to say that if my brother were dymg and my 
mother m this place, I could not communicate with 
her?” He was a man of literal and laborious mind, 
he asked me if my brother was dymg I answered 
that he was m excellent and even offensive health, 
but that I was inquiring upon a question of prin- 
ciple What would happen if England were invaded, 
or if I alone knew how to turn aside a comet or an 
earthquake? He waved away these hypotheses m the 
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most irresponsible spirit, but he was quite certain 
that telegrams could not reach this particular 
village Then something exploded m me, that 
element of the outrageous which is the mother of 
all adventures sprang up ungovernable, and I 
decided that I would not be a cad merely because 
some of my remote ancestors had been Calvinists I 
would keep my appointment if I lost all my money 
and all my wits I went out into the quiet London 
stieet, where my quiet London cab was still waiting 
lor its fare m the cold and misty morning I placed 
myself comfortably m the London cab and told the 
London driver to drive me to the othex end of 
Hertfordshire And he did 

I shall not foiget that drive It was doubtful 
whether, even m a motor-cab, the thing was possible 
with any consideration for the driver, not to speak 
of some slight consideration for the people m the 
load I urged the driver to eat and drink something 
before he started, but he said (with I know not what 
pride of profession or delicate sense of adventure) 
that he would rathei do it when we arrived — if we 
ever did I was by no means so refined, I bought 
a varied selection of pork-pies at a little shop that 
was open (why was that shop open? — it is all a 
mystery), and ate them as we went along The 
beginning was sombre and nutating I was 
annoyed, not with people, but with things, like a 
baby, with the motor for breaking down and with 
Sunday for being Sunday And the sight of the 
noithem slums expanded and ennobled, but did not 
decrease, my gloom Whitechapel has an Oriental 
gaudmess m its squalor, Battersea and Camberwell 
have an indescribable bustle of democracy, but the 
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poor parts of Noith London well, perhaps I 
saw them wrongly under that ashen morning and 
on that foolish errand 

It was one of those days which more than once 
this year bioke the retieat of winter, a wmtei day 
that began too late to be spring We weie alieady 
cleai of the obstiuctmg ciowds, and quickening our 
pace through a borderland of maiket gardens and 
isolated public-houses, when the grey showed golden 
patches and a good light began to glitter on every- 
thing The cab went quicker and quicker The 
open land whuled wider and wider, but I did not 
lose that sense of being battled with and thwarted 
that I had felt m the thronged slums Rather the 
feeling increased, because of the great difficulty of 
space and time The faster went the car, the fiercer 
and thicker I felt the fight 

The whole landscape seemed charging at me — 
and just missing me The tall, shining grass went 
by like showers of arrows, the very trees seemed 
like lances hurled at my heart, and shaving it by 
a hail’s breadth Across some vast, smooth valley 
I saw a beech-tiee by the white road stand up little 
and defiant It grew bigger and bigger with blind- 
ing lapidity It charged me like a tilting knight, 
seemed to hack at my head, and pass by Sometimes, 
when we went lound a curve of road, the effect was 
yet moie awful It seemed as if some tree or wind- 
mill swung round to smite like a boomeiang The 
sun by this time was a blazing fact, and I saw that 
all Natuie is chivalrous and militant We do wiong 
to seek peace m Nature, we should rather seek the 
nobler sport of war, and see all the trees as gieen 
banners 
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I made my speech, arriving just when everybody 
was deciding to leave When my cab came reeling 
into the market-place they decided, with evident 
disappointment, to remain Ovei the lecture I draw 
a veil When I came back home I was called to the 
telephone, and a meek voice expiessed regret foi the 
failure of the motoi-cab, and even said something 
about any reasonable payment “Payment*” I cried 
down the telephone “Whom can I pay for my 
own superb experience? What is the usual cliaige 
for seeing the clouds shatteied by the sun? What 
is the maiket price of a tiee blue on the sky-line 
and then blinding white m the sun? Mention youi 
price for that windmill that stood behind the 
hollyhocks m the garden Let me pay you for . . ” 
Here it was, I think, that we were cut off 
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O N my last morning on the Flemish coast, when I 
knew that m a few hours I should be m England, 
my eye fell upon one of the details of Gothic carving 
of which Flanders is full I do not know whether 
the dung was old, though it was certainly knocked 
about and mdeciphei able, but at least it was cer- 
tainly m the style and tradition of the early Middle 
Ages It seemed to lepresent men bendmg them- 
selves (not to say twisting themselves) to certain 
primary employments Some seemed to be sailors 
tugging at lopes, others, I think, were reaping, 
others were energetically pouring sometlung into 
something else This is entirely chaiactenstic of the 
pictures and carvings of the early thirteenth cen- 
tmy, perhaps the most puiely vigoious time in all 
history The great Greeks preferred to carve their 
gods and heioes doing nothing Splendid and 
philosophic as their composure is, theie is always 
about it something that marks the master of many 
slaves But if there was one thing the early medias- 
vals liked, it was lepiesentmg people doing some- 
thing — hunting or hawking, 01 rowing boats, or 
tieadmg grapes, or making shoes, 01 cooking 
something m a pot “Quicquid agunt homines, 
votum, timor, lia, voluptas ” (I quote from 
memory ) The Middle Ages is full of that spirit in 
all its monuments and manuscripts Chaucer 
letams it m his jolly insistence on everybody’s type 
of trade and toil It was the eaihest and youngest 
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resurrection of Eui ope, the time when social oidei 
was strengthening, but had not yet become oppies- 
sive, the time when religious faiths weie stiong, 
but had not yet been exasperated For this reason 
the whole effect of Greek and Gothic carving is 
different The figures m the Elgin marbles, though 
often rearing their steeds for an instant m the air, 
seem frozen foi ever at that peifect instant But a 
mass of mediaeval carving seems actually a sort of 
bustle or hubbub m stone Sometimes one cannot 
help feeling that the groups actually move and mix, 
and the whole front of a gieat cathedral has the 
hum of a huge hive 

But about these particular figures theie was a 
peculiarity of which I could not be sure Those 
of them that had any heads had veiy curious heads, 
and it seemed to me that they had then mouths 
open Whether or no this leally rfieant anything or 
was an accident of nascent art I do not know, but 
m the course of wondering I recalled to my mind 
the fact that singing was connected with many of 
the tasks there suggested, that there weie songs foi 
reapers reaping and songs for sailois hauling xopes 
I was still thinking about this small problem when 
I walked along the pier at Ostend, and I heaid 
some sailois uttering a measured shout as they 
laboured, and I remembered that sailors still smg 
m chorus while they work, and even smg diffeient 
songs according to what part of their work they are 
doing And a little while afterwards, when my sea 
journey was over, the sight of men working m the 
English fields reminded me again that there are still 
songs for harvest and for many agricultuial 
routines And I suddenly wondered why, if 
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this were so, it should be quite unknown for any 
modern trade to have a ritual poetry How did 
people come to chant lude poems while pulling 
ceitam ropes 01 gathering ceitam fiuit, and why 
did nobody do anything of the land while pro- 
ducing any of the modem things? Why is a 
modern newspaper never punted by people 
singing m choius? Why do shopmen seldom, if 
ever, sing? 

If reapeis smg while reaping, why should not 
auditors smg while auditing and bankeis while 
banking If theie are songs for all the separate 
things that have to be done m a boat, why are 
there not songs for all the separate things that 
have to be done m a bank? As the tram fiom Dover 
flew through the Kentish gardens, I tried to write 
a few songs suitable for commercial gentlemen 
Thus, the work of bank clerks when casting up 
columns might begin with a thundering chorus m 
piaise of Simple Addition 

“ Up, my lads, and lift the ledgers, sleep and ease 
are o’ei 

Hear the Stars of Morning shouting 4 Two 
and Two are Four 5 

Though the creeds and realms are reeling, 
though the sophists roar, 

Though we weep and pawn our watches, 
Two and Two are Four ” 

And then, of couise, we should need another song 
for times of financial crisis and courage, a song 
with a more fieice and panic-stricken metre, like the 
lushing of horses m the night 
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“Theie’s a lun upon the Bank — 

Stand away' 

For the Manager’s a crank and the Secietary 
diank, and the Uppei Tooting Bank 
Turns to bay 1 

Stand close there is a lun 
On the Bank 

01 our ship, our royal one, let the ringing 
legend run, that she fired with every gun 
Ere she sank ” 

And as I came into the cloud of London I met 
a hiend of mine who actually is m a bank, and 
submitted these suggestions m rhyme to him for 
use among his colleagues But he was not very 
hopeful about the matter It was not (he assured 
me) that he underrated the veises, or m any sense 
lamented their lack of polish No, it was rather, he 
felt, an indefinable something m the very atmo- 
sphere of the society m which we live that makes 
it spiritually difficult to sing m banks And I think 
he must be light, though the matter is veiy 
mysterious I may observe here that I think there 
must be some mistake m the calculations of the 
Socialists They put down all our distiess not to a 
moral tone, but to the chaos of private enterprise 
Now, banks are private, but post offices aie 
Socialistic therefoie I naturally expected that the 
post office would fall into the collectivist idea of a 
chorus Judge of my surprise when the lady m my 
local post office (whom I urged to sing) dismissed 
the idea with far more coldness than the bank cleik 
had done She seemed, indeed, to be m a consider- 
ably greater state of depression than he Should any 
one suppose that this was the effect of the veises 
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themselves, it is only fan to say that the specimen 
verse of the Post Office Hymn ran thus 

“O’er London our letters are shaken like snow, 
Our wires o’er the world like the thunder- 
bolts go 

The news that may marry a maiden in Sark, 

Oi kill an old lady m Finsbury Pailt ” 

Chonis (with a swing of joy and energy) 

“ Oi kill an old lady m Fmsbuiy Park ” 

And the moie I thought about the matter the 
more painfully certain it seemed that the most 
important and typical modem tilings could not be 
done with a chorus One could not, for instance, 
be a great financier and sing, because the essence 
of being a gieat financier is that you keep quiet 
You could not even m many modem circles be a 
public man and sing, because in those circles the 
essence of being a public man is that you do nearly 
everything in private Nobody would imagine a 
chorus of money-lendeis Every one knows the 
stoiy of the solicitors’ corps of volunteers who, 
when the Colonel on the battlefield cried “ Chaige'” 
all said simultaneously, “ Six-and-eightpence ” Men 
can sing while charging m a military, but hardly 
m a legal sense And at the end of my reflections 
I had leally got no further than the subconscious 
feeling of my fuend the bank clerk — that theie is 
something spmtually suffocating about our life, 
not about oui laws meiely, but about our life 
Bank clerks are without songs not because they 
aie poor, but because they are sad Sailors are much 
poorei As I passed homewards I passed a little tm 
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building of some leligious soit, which was shaken 
with shouting as a tiumpet is torn with its own 
tongue They were singing anyhow, and I had for 
an instant a fancy I had often had before that 
with us the supei -human is the only place where 
you can find the human Human nature is hunted, 
and has fled into sanctuary 
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T HE other day, to my gieat astonishment, I 
caught a tiam, it was a tiam going into the 
Eastern Counties, and I only just caught it And 
while I was lunmng along the tram (amid general 
admiration) I noticed that there weie a quite 
peculiar and unusual number of carriages marked 
“Engaged ” On five, six, seven, eight, nine carnages 
was pasted the little notice at five, six, seven, eight, 
nine windows weie big bland men staring out m 
die conscious pride of possession Their bodies 
seemed more than usually impenetrable, then faces 
more than usually placid It could not be the 
Derby, if only foi the minor reasons that it was the 
opposite direction and the wiong day It could 
hardly be the King It could hardly be the French 
President For, though these distinguished peisons 
like to be pnvate for three hours, they are at least 
public for three minutes A crowd can gather to 
see them step into the tram, and there was no 
ciowd heie, nor any police ceremonial 
Who weie those awful persons, who occupied 
more of the tram than a biicklayer’s beanfeast, 
and yet were more fastidious and delicate than the 
King’s own suite* Who were these that weie largei 
than a mob, yet more mysterious than a monarch? 
Was it possible that instead of our Royal House 
visiting the Tsai, he was really visiting us* Oi does 
the House of Loids have a beanfeast* I waited and 
wondered until the tram slowed down at some 
station m the dnection of Cambridge Then the 
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large, impenetrable men got out, and after them 
got out the distinguished holders of the engaged 
seats They weie all dressed decorously m one 
colour, they had neatly cropped hair, and they 
were chained together 

I looked across the carnage at its only other 
occupant, and out eyes met He was a small, tired- 
loohmg man, and, as I after wards learnt, a native 
of Cambndge, by the look of him, some woikmg 
tiadesman theie, such as a journeyman tailor or a 
small clock-mender In older to make conversation 
I said I wondeied where the convicts were going 
His mouth twitched with the instinctive irony of 
our pooi, and he said “1 don’t s’pose they’re gom’ 
on an ’oliday at the seaside with little spades and 
pails ” I was naturally delighted, and, pursuing the 
same vein of liteiary invention, I suggested that 
pei haps dons were taken down to Cambndge chained 
together like this And as he lived m Cambridge, 
and had seen seveial dons, he was pleased with such 
a scheme Then when we had ceased to laugh, we 
suddenly became quite silent, and the bleak, grey 
eyes of the little man grew sadder and emptiei than 
an open sea I knew what he was thinking, because 
I was thinking the same, because all modem sophists 
are only sophists, and there is such a thing as man- 
kind Then at last (and it fell in as exactly as the 
light last note of a tune one is trying to remembei) 
he said “Well, I s’pose we ’ave to do it ” And m 
those three things, his first speech and his silence 
and his second speech, there were all the three great 
fundamental facts of the English democracy — its 
profound sense of humour, its profound sense ol 
pathos, and its piofound sense of helplessness 
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It cannot be too often repeated that all real 
democracy is an attempt (like that of a jolly hostess) 
to bung the shy people out For every practical 
purpose of a political state, foi every practical 
puipose of a tea-paity, he that abaseth himself must 
be exalted At a tea-party it is equally obvious 
that he that exalteth himself must be abased, if 
possible without bodily violence Now people talk 
of demociacy as being coarse and tuibulent it 
is a self-evident enoi m meie histoiy Anstociacy 
is the thing that is always coaise and turbulent 
foi it means appealing to the self-confident people 
Democracy means appealing to the diffident people 
Demociacy means getting those people to vote 
who would never have the cheek to govern and 
(according to Chustian ethics) the pi ease people 
who ought to govern aie the people who have not 
the cheek to do it There is a strong example of 
tins truth m my friend in the tram The only two 
types we lieai of m this aigument about cume and 
punishment aie two very laie and abnormal types 

We hear of the staik sentimentalist, who talks as 
if there weie no problem at all as if physical 
kindness would cure everything as if one need only 
pat Nero and stioke Ivan the Ternble This meie 
belief m bodily humamtanamsm is not senti- 
mental, it is simply snobbish Foi if comfort gives 
men virtue, the comfortable classes ought to be 
vntuous — which is absuid Then, again, we do 
heai of the yet weaker and moie wateiy type of 
sentimentalist I mean the sentimentalist -who says, 
with a sort of spluttei, “Flog the biutes 1 ” 01 who 
tells you with innocent obscenity “ what he would 
do” with a ceitam man — always supposing the 
man’s hands weie tied 
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This is the more effeminate type of the two , but 
both are weak and unbalanced And it is only these 
two types, the sentimental humanitarian and the 
sentimental biutalitarian, whom one hears m the 
modem babel Yet you very rarely meet eithei of 
them m a tiam You never meet any one else m a 
conti oveisy The man you meet m a tram is like 
this man that I met he is emotionally decent, only 
he is intellectually doubtful So far fiom luxuriat- 
ing in the loathsome things that could be “done” 
to criminals, he feels bitterly how much bettei it 
w r ould be if nothing need be done But something 
must be done “I s’pose we 5 ave to do it ” In short, 
he is simply a sane man, and of a sane man there 
is only one safe definition He is a man who can 
have tiagedy m his heart and comedy m his head 

Now the real difficulty of discussing decently this 
problem of the proper treatment of criminals is 
that both parties discuss the mattei without any 
direct human feeling The denouncers of wrong are 
as cold as the organizers of wrong Humamtanan- 
lsm is as hard as inhumanity 

Let me take one practical instance I think the 
flogging arranged m our modern prisons is a filthy 
torture, all its scientific paraphernalia, the photo- 
giaphing, the medical attendance, prove that it 
goes to the last foul limit of the boot and rack The 
cat is simply the rack without any of its intellectual 
reasons Holding this view strongly, I open the 
oidmaiy humanitarian books or papeis and I find 
a phiase like this, “The lash is a relic of barbarism ” 
So is the plough So is the fishing net So is the 
horn or the staff or the fire lit m wmtei What an 
mexpiessibly feeble phrase for anything one wants 
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to attack — a lelic of baibansm’ It is as if a man 
walked naked down the stieet to-mouow, and we 
said that his clothes were not quite m the latest 
fashion Theie is nothing paitieularly nasty about 
being a relic of barbarism Dancing is a relic of 
baibansm Man is a relic of baibarism Civiliza- 
tion is a relic of baibarism 

But torture is not a lelic of baibarism at all In 
plain truth it is simply a relic of sm, but m com- 
parative history it may well be called a relic of 
civilization It has always been most artistic and 
elaborate when eveiythmg else was most artistic 
and elaborate Thus it was detailed and exquisite 
m the late Roman Empire, in the complex and 
gorgeous sixteenth century, m the centialized 
French monaichy a hundied years before the 
Revolution, and m the great Chinese civilization to 
this day This is, first and last, the frightful thing 
we must remember In so fai as we grow instructed 
and refined we are not (in any sense whatevei) 
naturally moving away from torture We may be 
moving towaids torture We must watch what we 
aie doing, if we are to avoid the enormous secret 
cruelty which has ci owned every historic civiliza- 
tion 

The tram moves more swiftly thiough the sunny 
English fields They have taken the prisoners away, 
and I do not know what they have done with them 
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E VERY now and then I have mtioduced into my 
essays an element of truth Things that really 
happened have been mentioned, such as meeting 
President Kruger or being thiown out of a cab 
What I have now to relate really happened, yet 
theie was no element m it of practical politics 01 
of personal dangei It was simply a quiet conversa- 
tion which I had with another man But that quiet 
conversation was by far the most ternble thing that 
has ever happened to me m my life It happened so 
long ago that I cannot be certain of the exact woids 
of the dialogue, only of its mam questions and 
answers, but there is one sentence in it for which 
I can answer absolutely and wo^d for word It 
was a sentence so awful that I could not forget it 
if I would It was the last sentence spoken, and 
it was not spoken to me 

The thing befell me m the days when I was at 
an art school An art school is different fiom 
almost all othei schools or colleges in tins respect 
that, being of new and crude creation and of lax 
discipline, it piesents a specially strong contrast 
between the industrious and the idle People at 
an art school either do an atrocious amount of 
work 01 do no woik at all I belonged, along with 
other charming people, to the latter class, and this 
threw me often into the society of men who were 
veiy different fiom myself, and who were idle for 
reasons very diffei ent from mine I was idle because 
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I was veiy much occupied, I was engaged about 
that time m discovering, to my own extreme and 
lasting astonishment, that I was not an atheist 
But there were otheis also at loose ends who were 
engaged m discovenng what Cailyle called (I think 
with needless delicacy) the fact that ginger is hot m 
the mouth 

I value that time, m short, because it made me 
acquainted with a good representative numbei of 
blackguaids In this connection there are two very 
curious things which the critic of human life may 
observe The hist is the fact that there is one real 
difference between men and women, that women 
piefei to talk m twos, while men prefer to talk m 
tfuees The second is that when you find (as you 
often do) three young cads and idiots going about 
together and getting drunk together every day, 
you geneially hnd that one of the three cads and 
idiots is (foi som£ extraordinary reason) not a cad 
and not an idiot In those small groups devoted to 
a dnvellmg dissipation there is almost always one 
man who seems to have condescended to his com- 
pany, one man who, while lie can talk a foul 
tuviality with his fellows, can also talk politics 
with a Socialist, or philosophy with a Catholic 

It was just such a man whom I came to know 
well It was stiange, perhaps, that he liked his 
dn ty, drunken society, it was stranger still, perhaps, 
that he liked my society For hours of the day he 
would talk with me about Milton or Gothic archi- 
tecture, for houis of the night he would go where 
I have no wish to follow him, even m speculation 
He was a man with a long, ironical face, and close 
and led hail, he was by class a gentleman, and 
could walk like one, but preferred, for some reason, 
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to walk like a gioom canymg two pails He looked 
like a sort of Super-jockey, as if some archangel 
had gone on the Turf And I shall never forget the 
half-hour m which he and I argued about real 
things foi the first and the last time 

Along the front of the big building of which our 
school was a part ran a huge slope of stone steps, 
higher, I think, than those that lead up to St 
Paul’s Cathedral On a black wintry evening he 
and I were wandering on these cold heights, which 
seemed as dreary as a pyramid under the stars The 
one thing visible below us in the blackness was a 
burning and blowing fire, for some gardener (I 
suppose) was burning something m the grounds, 
and from time to time the red sparks went whirling 
past us like a swarm of scailet insects m the dark 
Above us also it was gloom, but if one stared long 
enough at that upper darkness, ,one saw veitical 
stripes of grey m the black and then became con- 
scious of the colossal fagade of the Doric building, 
phantasmal, yet filling the sky, as if Heaven were 
still filled with the gigantic ghost of Paganism 

The man asked me abiuptly why I was becoming 
orthodox Until he said it, I really had not known 
that I was, but the moment he had said it I knew 
it to be literally true And the process had been so 
long and full that I answered him at once, out of 
existing stores of explanation 

“I am becoming orthodox,” I said, “because I 
have come, rightly or wiongly, after stretching my 
brain till it bursts, to the old belief that heresy is 
woise even than sm An error is more menacing 
than a cume, for an erroi begets crimes An Im- 
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perialist is woise than a pirate For an Imperialist 
keeps a school for pirates, he teaches piracy disin- 
terestedly and without an adequate salary A Free 
Lover is worse than a profligate For a piofhgate 
is serious and leckless even m his shortest love, 
while a Free Lover is cautious and irresponsible even 
in his longest devotion I hate modern doubt, 
because it is dangerous ” 

“You mean dangerous to morality,” he said m a 
voice of wonderful gentleness “I expect you are 
right But why do you care about morality ?” 

I glanced at his face quickly He had thrust out 
Ins neck as he had a trick of doing, and so brought 
his face abruptly into the light of the bonfire from 
below, like a face m the footlights His long chm 
and high cheek-bones were lit up infernally from 
underneath, so that he looked like a fiend staling 
down into the flaming pit I had an unmeaning 
sense of being tempted m a wilderness, and even 
as I paused a burst of red sparks broke past 
“Aren’t those sparks splendid?” I said 
“Yes,” he replied 

“That is all that I ask you to admit,” said I 
“Give me those few red specks and I will deduce 
Christian morality Once I thought like you, that 
one’s pleasure m a flying spark was a thing that 
could come and go with that spark Once I thought 
that the delight was as free as the fire Once I 
thought that red star we see was alone m space 
But now I know that the red star is only on the 
apex of an invisible pyramid of virtues That red 
fire is only the flower on a stalk of living habits, 
which you cannot see Only because your mother 
made you say £ Thank you ’ for a bun are you now 
able to thank Nature or chaos foi those red stars 
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of an instant or foi the white stais of all time Only 
because you were humble before fireworks on the 
fifth of November do you now enjoy any fireworks 
that you chance to see You only like them being 
red because you were told about the blood of the 
martyis, you only like them being bright because 
brightness is a gloiy That flame flowered out of 
virtues, and it will fade with virtues Seduce a 
woman, and that spark will be less bright Shed 
blood, and that spark will be less red Be really 
bad, and they will be to you like the spots on a 
wall-papei ” 

He had a horrible fairness of the intellect that 
made me despair of his soul A common harmless 
atheist would have denied that religion pioduced 
humility or humility a simple joy but he admitted 
both He only said, “But shall I not find m evil 
a life of its own? Granted that for every woman 
I lum one of those red sparks will'go out will not 
the expanding pleasure of rum ?” 

“Do you see that fire?” I asked “If we had a real 
fighting democracy, someone would burn you m 
it, like the devil- worshipper that you are ” 

“ Perhaps,” he said in Ins tired, fair way “ Only 
what you call evil I call good ” 

He went down the great steps alone, and I felt 
as if I wanted the steps swept and cleaned I fol- 
lowed later, and as I went to find my hat m the 
low, dark passage where it hung, I suddenly heard 
Ins voice again, but the words were inaudible I 
stopped, startled then I heard the voice of one of 
the vilest of his associates saying, “Nobody can 
possibly know ” And then I heard those two or 
three words which I remember m every syllable and 
cannot forget I heard the Diabolist say, “I tell you 
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1 have done everything else If I do that I shan't 
know the dififeience between right and wiong ” I 
lushed out without daring to pause, and as I passed 
the fire I did not know whether it was hell 01 the 
funous love of God 

I have since heaid that he died it may be said, 
I think, that he committed suicide, though he did 
it with tools of pleasure, not with tools of pam 
God help him, I know the road he went, but I have 
never known, 01 even dared to think, what was that 
place at which he stopped and refrained 
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I CANNOT remember whether this tale is true or 
not If I read it through veiy carefully I have a 
suspicion that I should come to the conclusion that 
it is not But, unfortunately, I cannot lead it 
through veiy carefully, because, you see, it is not 
written yet The image and idea of it clung to me 
through a gieat part of my boyhood, I may have 
dreamt it before I could talk, or told it to myself 
before I could read, or read it before I could lemem- 
bei On the whole, however, I am ceitam that I did 
not read it For children have veiy clear memories 
about things like that, and of the books of which 
I was really fond I can still remembei not only the 
shape and bulk and binding, but even the position 
of the printed words on many of the pages On the 
whole, I incline to the opinion that it happened to 
me before I was born 

At any late, let us tell the stoiy now with all the 
advantages of the atmosphere that has clung to it 
You may suppose me, foi the sake of argument, 
sitting at lunch m one of those quick-lunch 
restaurants m the City where men take then food 
so fast that it has none of the quality of food, and 
take their half-hour's vacation so fast that it has 
none of the qualities of leisuie To hurry through 
one’s leisure is the most unbusmess-like of actions 
They all wore tall slimy hats as if they could not 
lose an instant *even to hang them on a peg, and 
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they all had one eye a little off, hypnotized by the 
huge eye of the clock In shoit, they were the 
slaves of the modem bondage, you could heai then 
fetters clanking Each was, m fact, bound by a 
chain, the heaviest chain evei tied to a man— it is 
called a watch-cham 

Now, among these theie enteied and sat down 
opposite to me a man who almost immediately 
opened an uninterrupted monologue He was like 
all the othei men in diess, yet he was startlingly 
opposite to them all m manner He wore a high 
shiny hat and a long fiock coat, but he woie them 
as such solemn things weie meant to be worn, he 
wore the silk hat as if it weie a mi tie, and the frock 
coat as if it were the ephod of a high priest He 
not only hung his hat up on the peg, but he seemed 
(such was his stateliness) almost to ask pel mission 
of the hat foi doing so, and to apologize to the peg 
for making use of it When he had sat down on 
a wooden chan with the air of one consideung its 
feelings and given a sort of slight stoop or bow to 
the wooden table itself, as if it weie an altar, I could 
not help some comment springing to my lips For 
the man was a big, sangume-faced, prospeious- 
looking man, and yet he treated eveiy thing with a 
care that almost amounted to nervousness 

For the sake of saying something to express 
my interest X said, “This furniture is fairly solid, 
but, of couise, people do tieat it much too caie- 
lessly ” 

As I looked up doubtfully my eye caught his, and 
was fixed as his was fixed, m an apocalyptic stare 
I had thought him ordinal y as he entered, save for 
his stiange, cautious mannei, but if the other 
people had seen him then they would have screamed 
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and emptied the 100m They did not see him, and 
they went on making a clatter with their forks, and 
a murmur with then conveisation But the man’s 
face was the face of a maniac 
“Did you mean anything particular by that 
lemaih?” he asked at last, and the blood crawled 
back slowly into his face 

“Nothing whatevei,” I answeied “One does not 
mean anything heie, it spoils people’s digestions ” 
He leaned back and wiped his broad foiehead with 
a big handkerchief, and yet theie seemed to be a 
sort of regret m his relief 
“ I thought perhaps,” he said m a low voice, “ that 
another of them had gone wrong ” 

“If you mean anothei digestion gone wrong,” I 
said, “I never heard of one here that went right 
This is the heart of the Empire, and the other organs 
are m an equally bad way ” 

“No, I mean another street gone wrong,” and 
he said heavily and quietly, “but as I suppose that 
doesn’t explain much to you, I think I shall have 
to tell you the story I do so with all the less 
responsibility, because I know you won’t believe it 
For forty yeais of my life I invariably left my office, 
which is m Leadenhall Street, at half-past five m 
the afternoon, taking with me an umbrella m the 
right hand and a bag m the left hand For forty 
years two months and four days I passed out of the 
side office door, walked down the street on the left- 
hand side, took the first turning to the left and the 
third to the light, from where I bought an evening 
paper, followed the road on the right-hand side 
round two obtuse angles, and came out just outside 
a Metropolitan station, where I took a tram home 
For forty years, two months and four days I fulfilled 
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tins couise by accumulated habit it was not a long 
stieet that I tiaveised, and it took me about foui 
and a half minutes to do it After forty years two 
months and four days, on the fifth day I went out 
m the same manner, with my umbrella m the right 
hand and my bag m the left, and I began to notice 
that walking along the familiar street tired me 
somewhat moie than usual At first I thought I 
must be breathless and out of condition, though 
tbs, again, seemed unnatural, as my habits had 
always been like clockwoik But after a little while 
I became convinced that the load was distinctly on 
a more steep incline than I had known previously, 
I was positively panting uphill Owing to this no 
doubt the coiner of the street seemed farther off 
than usual, and when I turned it I was convinced 
that I had turned down the wrong one For now 
the stieet shot up quite a steep slant, such as one 
only sees m the fully parts of London, and m this 
part theie weie no hills at all Yet it was not the 
wiong stieet The name wntten on it was the 
same, the shutteied shops were the same, the lamp- 
posts and the whole look of the perspective was the 
same, only it was tilted upwards like a lid For- 
getting any tiouble about breathlessness or fatigue, 

I ran furiously forward, and xeached the second of 
my accustomed turnings, which ought to bring me 
almost within sight of the station And as I turned 
that comei I neaily fell on the pavement For now 
the stieet went up straight in front of my face like 
a steep stall case or the side of a pyramid There was 
not for miles round that place so much as a slope 
like that of Lndgate HilL And this was a slope like 
that of the Matterhorn The whole street had lifted 
itself like a single wave, and yet every speck and 
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detail of it was the same, and I saw m the high 
distance, as at the top of an Alpine pass, picked out 
m pink letters the name over my paper shop 
“I ran on and on blindly now, passing all the 
shops, and coming to a pait of the road where there 
was a long giey row of private houses I had, I 
know not why, an irrational feeling that I was on 
a long iron bridge m empty space An impulse 
seized me, and I pulled up the iron trap of a coal- 
hole Looking down through it I saw empty space 
and the stars 

“ When I looked up again a man was standing m 
his front garden, having apparently come out of 
his house, he was leaning over the railings and 
gazing at me We were all alone on that nightmare 
road, his face was m shadow, his dress was dark 
an ordinal y, but when I saw him standing so 
perfectly still I knew somehow that he was not of 
this world And the stars behind his head were 
larger and fiercer than ought to be enduied by the 
eyes of men 

“ £ If you are a kind angel,’ I said, c or a wise devil, 
or have anything in common with mankind, tell 
me what is this street possessed of devils ’ 

“ After a long silence he said, £ What do you say 
that it is? ’ 

“ 4 It is Bumpton Street, of course,’ I snapped 
4 It goes to Oldgate Station 5 
44 4 Yes’ he admitted gravely, 4 it goes theie 
sometimes Just now, however, it is going to 
heaven ’ 

444 To heaven? ’ I said 4 Why ? 5 
4£ 4 It is going to heaven for justice,’ he replied 
4 You must have treated it badly Remember 
always that there is one thing that cannot be en- 
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duied by anybody 01 anything That one unen- 
durable thing is to be overwoiked and also neglected 
For instance, you can overwork women — everybody 
does But you can’t neglect women — I defy you to 
At the same time, you can neglect tramps and 
gipsies and all the apparent refuse of the State, so 
long as you do not overwork them But no beast 
of the field, no horse, no dog can endure long to 
be asked to do more than his work and yet have 
less than his honour It is the same with streets 
You have woi ked this street to death, and yet you 
have never remembered its existence If you had 
owned a healthy democracy, even of pagans, they 
would have hung this street with garlands and 
given it the name of a god Then it would have 
gone quietly But at last the street has grown tired 
of your tireless insolence, and it is bucking and 
rearing its head to heaven Have you never sat on 
a bucking horsed 

“I looked at the long grey street, and for a 
moment it seemed to me to be exactly like the long 
grey neck of a horse flung up to heaven But m a 
moment my sanity returned, and I said, £ But 
this is all nonsense Streets go to the place they 
have to go to A street must always go to its 
end ’ 

“ ‘ Why do you think so of a street ? ’ he asked, 
standing very still 

“ 4 Because I have always seen it do the same 
thing,’ I replied, m reasonable anger ‘ Day after 
day, year after year, it has always gone to Oldgate 
Station, day after ’ 

“ I stopped, for he had flung up his head with the 
fury of the road m revolt 

“‘And you?’ he cued terribly ‘What do you 
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think the load thinks of you? Does the load think 
you are alive ? Are you alive * Day after day, year 
after yeai, you have gone to Oldgate Station ’ 
Since then I have respected the things called 
inanimate ” 

And bowing slightly to the mustard-pot, the man 
m the lestauiant withdrew 
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N EARLY all the best and most precious things m 
the umveise you can get foi a halfpenny I 
make an exception, of cornse, of the sun, the moon, 
the earth, people, stais, thundei storms, and such 
tulles You can get them for nothing But the 
general principle will be at once apparent In the 
street behind me, for instance, you can now get a 
ride on an electric tram for a halfpenny To be on 
an electric tiam is to be on a flying castle m a fairy 
tale You can get quite a large number of brightly 
coloured sweets foi a halfpenny 
But if you want to see what a vast and bewildering 
airay of valuable things you can get at a halfpenny 
each, you should do as I was doing last night I 
was gluing my nose against the glass of a veiy 
small and dimly lit toy-shop m one of the greyest 
and leanest of the streets of Battersea But dim as 
was that squaie of light, it was filled (as a child 
once said to me) with all the colouis God ever made 
Those toys of the poor were like the children who 
buy them, they were all dirty, but they were all 
bright For my part, I think brightness moie 
important than cleanliness , since the first is of the 
soul, and the second of the body You must excuse 
me, I am a democrat, I know I am out of fashion 
m the modem woild 

As I looked at that palace of pigmy wondeis, at 
small green omnibuses, at small blue elephants, at 
small black dolls, and small led Noah’s arks, I must 
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have fallen into some soit of unnatural tiance 
That lit shop-window became like the bulliantly lit 
stage when one is watching some highly colouied 
comedy I foigot the grey houses and the gumy 
people behind me as one foigets the dark gallenes 
and the dim crowds at a theatie It seemed as if 
the little objects behind the glass weie small, not 
because they weie toys, but because they were 
objects far away The gieen omnibus was really a 
green omnibus, a gieen Bayswatei omnibus, passing 
across some huge deseit on its oidinary way to 
Bayswater The blue elephant was no longer blue 
with pamt, he was blue with distance The black 
doll was ically a negro lelieved against passionate 
tiopic foliage m the land wheie every weed is 
flaming and only man is black The red Noah’s ark 
was leally the enormous ship of earthly salvation 
udmg on the ram-swollen sea, led m the first 
morning of hope 

Every one, I suppose, knows such stunning in- 
stants of abstraction, such brilliant blanks m the 
mind In such moments one can see the face of 
one’s own best friend as an unmeaning pattern of 
spectacles or moustaches They aie commonly 
maiked by the two signs of the slowness of then 
growth and the suddenness of their termination 
The leturn to real thinking is often as abrupt as 
bumping into a man Very often indeed (m my 
case) it is bumping into a man But m any case 
the awakening is always emphatic and, geneially 
speaking, it is always complete Now, m this case, 
I did come back with a shock of samty to the con- 
sciousness that I was, after all, only staling into a 
dmgy little toy-shop, but m some stiange way the 
mental cure did not seem to be final There was 
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still m my mind an unmanageable something that 
told me that I had strayed into some odd atmo- 
sphere, or that I had already done some odd thing 
I felt as if I had worked a miracle or committed a 
sm It was as if I had (at any late) stepped across 
some border m the soul 

To shake off this dangerous and dieamy sense I 
went into the shop and tried to buy wooden soldiers 
The man m the shop was veiy old and broken, with 
confused white hair covering his head and half his 
face, hair so startlingly white that it looked almost 
artificial Yet though he was senile and even sick, 
thei e was nothing of suffering m his eyes, he looked 
rathei as if he were gradually falling asleep m a not 
unkindly decay He gave me the wooden soldiers, 
but when I put down the money he did not at first 
seem to see it, then he blinked at it feebly, and then 
he pushed it feebly away 

“No, no,” herald vaguely “I never have I 
never have We are lather old-fashioned here” 

“Not talcing money,” I replied, “seems to me 
more like an uncommonly new fashion than an 
old one ” 

“I nevei have,” said the old man, blinking and 
blowing his nose, “I’ve always given presents I’m 
too old to stop ” 

“Good heavens 1 ” I said “What can you mean ? 
Why, you might be Father Christmas ” 

“I am Father Christmas,” he said apologetically, 
and blew his nose again 

The lamps could not have been lighted yet in the 
street outside At any rate, I could see nothing 
against the darkness but the shining shop-window 
There were no sounds of steps or voices m the 
street, I might have strayed into some new and 
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sunless world But something had cut the coi els of 
common sense, and I could not feel even surprise 
except sleepily Something made me say, “ You look 
ill, Father Christmas ” 

“I am dying,” he said 

I did not speak, and it was he who spoke again 
“ All the new people have left my shop I cannot 
understand it They seem to object to me on such 
curious and inconsistent sort of grounds, these 
scientific men, and these innovators They say that 
I give people superstitions and make them too 
visionary, they say I give people sausages and make 
them too coarse They say my heavenly parts are 
too heavenly, they say my earthly paits aie too 
earthly, I don’t know what they want, I’m sure 
How can heavenly things be too heavenly, or 
earthly things too earthly ? How can one be too 
good, or too jolly? I don’t understand But I 
understand one thing well enough These modem 
people are living and I am dead ” 

“You may be dead,” I replied “You ought to 
know But as foi what they are doing — do not call 
it living ” 

A silence fell suddenly between us which I some- 
how expected to be unbroken But it had not fallen 
for more than a few seconds when, m the utter 
stillness, I distinctly heard a very rapid step coming 
nearer and nearer along the street The next 
moment a figure flung itself into the shop and stood 
framed m the doorway He wore a large white hat 
tilted back as if m impatience, he had tight bright 
old-fashioned pantaloons, a gaudy old-fashioned 
stock and waistcoat, and an old fantastic coat He 
had large wide-open luminous eyes like those of an 
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ai resting actoi, he had a fiery neivous face, and a 
fringe of beaid He took in the shop and the old 
man m a look that seemed literally a flash, and 
uttered the exclamation of a man utterly staggered 

“Good lord i” he cried out, “it can’t be you' 
It isn’t you f I came to ask wheie your grave 
was ” 

“I’m not dead yet, Mr Dickens,” said the old 
gentlemen, with a feeble smile, “but I’m dying,” 
he hastened to add reassunngly 

“But, dash it all, you were dying m my time,” 
said Mr Cliailes Dickens, with animation, “and 
you don’t look a day older ” 

“I’ve felt like this for a long time,” said Father 
Christmas 

Mr Dickens turned his back and put his head 
out of the door into the darkness 

“Dick,” he roared at the top of his voice, “he’s 
still alive ” 

Another shadow daikened the doorway, and 
a much larger and more full-blooded gentleman 
in an enormous periwig came m, fanning his 
flushed face with a militaiy hat of the cut of 
Queen Anne He carried his head well back like 
a soldier, and his hot face had even a look of 
arrogance, which was suddenly contradicted by 
his eyes, which were hteially as humble as a dog’s 
His sword made a great clatter, as if the shop were 
too small for it 

“Indeed,” said Sir Richard Steele, “’tis a most 
prodigious matter, foi the man was dying when 
we wrote about Sn Roger de Coverley and his 
Christmas Day ” 

My senses were growing dimmer and the room 
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darker It seemed to be filled with new-comers 
“It hath ever been understood,” said a burly 
man, who carried his head humorously and obstin- 
ately a little on one side — I think he was Ben 
Jonson — “It hath ever been understood, consule 
Jacobo, under our King James and her late Majesty, 
that such good and hearty customs weie fallen 
sick, and like to pass from the world This grey 
beard most surely was no lustier when I knew him 
than now ” 

And I also thought I heard a green-clad man, 
like Robin Hood, say m some mixed Norman 
French, “ But I saw the man dying ” 

“I have felt like this a long time,” said Father 
Christmas m his feeble way again 
Mr Charles Dickens suddenly leant across to 
him 

“Since when?” he asked “Since you were 
bom^” 

“Yes,” said the old man, and sank shaking into 
a chair “ I have been always dying ” 

Mr Dickens took off his hat with a flourish like 
a man calling a mob to rise 
“I understand it now,” he cried; “you will never 
die ” 
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M Y friend and I, m fooling about Flanders, 
fell into a fixed affection for the town of 
Mechlin or Malmes Our rest theie was so restful 
that we almost felt it as a home, and hardly strayed 
out of it 

We sat day after day m the market-place, under 
little trees growing m wooden tubs, and looked up 
at the noble comeigmg lines of the Cathedral 
tower, from which the three riders from Ghent, 
m the poem, heard the bell which told them they 
were not too late But we took as much pleasure 
m the people, m the little boys with open, flat 
Flemish faces and fur collars lound their necks, 
making them look like burgomasters , or the women 
whose prim, oval faces, hair strained tightly oft 
the temples, and mouths at once hard, meek, and 
humorous, exactly reproduced the late mediaeval 
faces m Memhng and Van Eyck 
But one afternoon, as it happened, my friend 
lose fiom under his little tiee, and, pointing to a 
sort of toy tram that was puffing smoke m one 
corner of the cleai square, suggested that we should 
go by it We got into the little tram, which was 
meant leally to take the peasants and then vegetables 
to and fro fiom their fields beyond the town, and 
the official came round to give us tickets We asked 
him what place we should get to if we paid five- 
pence The Belgians are not a romantic people, 
and he asked us (with a lamentable mixture of 
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Flemish coaiseness and Fxench lationalism) wheie 
we wanted to go 

We explained that we wanted to go to fairyland, 
and the only question was whethei we could get 
there foi fivepence At last, after a great deal 
of international misunderstanding (for he spoke 
Fiench m the Flemish and we m the English 
manner), he told us that fivepence would take us 
to a place which I have never seen written down, 
but which when spoken sounded like the word 
“Wateiloo” pionounced by an intoxicated patriot, 
I think it was Waeilowe We clasped our hands 
and said it was the place that we had been seeking 
from boyhood, and when we had got there we 
descended with prompitude 

For a moment I had a hornble fear that it leally 
was the field of Waterloo, but I was comforted 
by lemembermg that it was m quite a diffeient 
part of Belgium It was a aoss^roads, with one 
cottage at the corner, a peispective of tall tiees like 
Hobbema’s “Avenue,” and beyond only the infinite 
flat chess-board of the little fields It was the scene 
of peace and prosperity, but I must confess that my 
fuend’s first action was to ask the man when theie 
would be another tram back to Mechlin The man 
stated that there would be a tiam back in exactly 
one hour We walked up the avenue, and when 
we were nearly half an hour’s walk away it began 
to ram 

We arrived back at the cioss-roads sodden and 
dripping, and, finding the tram waiting, climbed 
into it with some lelief The officer on this tram 
could speak nothing but Flemish, but he under- 
stood the name of Mechlm, and indicated that 
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when we came to Mechlin Station he would put 
us down, which, after the light mteival of time, 
he did 

We got down, undei a steady downpoui, evidently 
on the edge of Mechlin, though the features could 
not easily be lecognized thiough the grey screen 
of the 1am I do not geneially agree with those 
who find lam depressing A showei-bath is not 
depiessmg, it is rather startling And if it is 
exciting when a man throws a pail of water over 
you, why should it not also be exciting when 
the gods throw many pails > But on tins soaking 
afternoon, whether it was the dull sky-lme of the 
Netherlands 01 the fact that we weie returning 
home without any adventure, I leally did think 
things a trifle dieaiy As soon as we could cieep 
under the sheltei of a street we turned into a little 
caf£, kept by one woman She was incredibly 
old, and she sppke no Fiench There we diank 
black coffee and what was called “ cognac fine ” 
“Cognac fine” were the only two French words 
used m the establishment, and they were not true 
At least, the fineness (perhaps by its very ethereal 
delicacy) escaped me After a little my friend, 
who was more restless than I, got up and went 
out, to see if the lam had stopped and if we could 
at once stroll back to oui hotel by the station I 
sat finishing my coffee m a colouiless mood, and 
listening to the uni emitting lam 

Suddenly the door burst open, and my friend 
appeared, transfiguied and frantic 

“Get up 1 ” he cried, waving his hands wildly 
“Get up 1 We’re m the wiong town 1 We’re not 
m Mechlin at all Mechlin is ten miles, twenty 
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miles off — God knows what’ We’re soniewheie 
neat Antweip ” 

“What*” I cried, leaping hom my seat, and 
sending the fuimtuie flying “Then all is well, 
after all 1 Poetiy only hid hei face foi an instant 
behind a cloud Positively foi a moment I was 
feeling depiessed because we were m the light 
town But if we aie m the wiong town — why, we 
have our adventure after all 1 If we are m the wrong 
town, we aie m the right place ” 

I rushed out into the ram, and my friend followed 
me somewhat moie gumly We discovered we weie 
m a town called Lierre, which seemed to consist 
chiefly of bankrupt pastrycooks who sold lemonade 
“This is the peak of oui whole poetic piogiess’” 
I cried enthusiastically “We must do something, 
something saciamental and commemorative’ We 
cannot sacrifice an ox, and it would be a boie to 
build a temple Let us write a poem ” 

With but slight encouragement, I took out an 
old envelope and one of those pencils that turn 
blight violet m water Theie was plenty of watei 
about, and the violet ran down the paper, symbol- 
izing the rich purple of that romantic horn I 
began, choosing the form of an old French ballade, 
it is the easiest because it is the most restricted 

“ Can Man to Mount Olympus use, 

And fancy Pumrose Hill the scene? 

Can a man walk m Paradise 
And think he is Turnham Green* 

And could I take you for Malmes, 

Not knowing the nobler thing you were* 

O Pearl of all the plain, and queen, 

The lovely city of Liene 
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Through memoiy’s nnst m glimmering guise 
Shall shine your sti eets of sloppy sheen 

And wet shall grow my dreaming eyes 
To think how wet my boots have been 

Now if I die or shoot a Dean ” 

Here I bioke off to ask my friend whethei he 
thought it expressed a moie wild calamity to shoot 
a Dean or to be a Dean But he only turned up 
his coat collai, and I felt that foi him the muse 
had folded her wings Ire-wiote 

Now if I die a Rural Dean, 

Or rob a bank I do not caie, 

Or turn a Toiy I have seen 
The lovely city of Liene ” 

“The next line,” I resumed, warming to it, but 
my friend intei rupted me 

“The next lme,” he said somewhat harshly, 
“ will be a railway lme We can get back to Mechlin 
fioxn heie, I find, though we have to change twice 
I dare say I should think this jolly romantic but 
foi the weathei Adventure is the champagne of 
life, but I prefei my champagne and my adventures 
diy Heie is the station ” 

We did not speak again until we had left Lieire, 
in its sacred cloud of ram, and weie coming to 
Mechlin, undei a clearer sky, that even made one 
think of stais Then I leant foi w aid and said to 
my friend m a low voice 

“I have found out everything We have come to 
the wrong stai ” 

He stared his queiy, and I went on eageily: 
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“That is what makes life at once so splendid and 
so stiange We are m the wiong woild When 
I thought that was the light town, it bored me, 
when I knew it was wrong, I was happy So the 
false optimism, the modem happiness, tires us 
because it tells us we fit into this woild The true 
happiness is that we don’t fit We come from some- 
where else We have lost our way ” 

He silently nodded, staling out of the window, 
but whether I had impressed or only fatigued him 
I could not tell “This,” I added, “is suggested 
m the last verse of a fine poem you have giossly 
neglected 

“ 4 Happy is he and more than wise 

Who sees with wondering eyes and clean 
This world through all the grey disguise 
Of sleep and custom m between 

“ ‘ Yes, we may pass the heavenly scieen, 

But shall we know when we are theie? 

Who know not what these dead stones mean, 
The lovely city of Lierre ’ ” 

Heie the tiam stopped abruptly And fiom 
Mechlm church steeple we heard the half-chime 
and Joris broke silence with “No bally hors d'ceumes 
foi me I shall get on to something solid at once ” 

L’ENVOY 

Prince, wide your Empue spreads, I ween, 

Yet happier is that moistened Mayor, 

Who dunks her cognac fai from jine^ 

The lovely city of Liene 
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I WAS walking the other day m a kitchen gaiden, 
which I find has somehow got attached to my 
piemises, and I was wondering why I liked it 
Aftei a prolonged spiritual self-analysis I came to 
the conclusion that I like a kitchen garden because 
it contains things to eat I do not mean that a 
kitchen garden is ugly, a kitchen garden is often 
very beautiful The mixture of green and purple 
on some monstrous cabbage is much subtler and 
grandei than the mere freakish and theatucal 
splashing of yellow and violet on a pansy Few 
of the flowers merely meant for ornament are 
so ethereal as a potato A kitchen garden is as 
beautiful as an .orchard, but why is it that the 
word “orchard” sounds as beautiful as the word 
“flowei -garden,” and yet also sounds more satis- 
factory * I suggest again my extiaoidmanly daik 
and delicate discovery that it contains things to eat 
The cabbage is a solid; it can be approached 
fiom all sides at once, it can be realized by all 
senses at once Compared with that the sunflower, 
which can only be seen, is a mere pattern, a thing 
painted on a flat wall Now% it is this sense of the 
solidity of things that can only be uttered by the 
metaphor of eating To express the cubic content 
of a turnip, you must be all round it at once The 
only way to get all round a turnip at once is to eat 
the turnip I think any poetic mmd that has loved 
solidity, the thickness of trees, the squareness of 
stones, the fiimness of clay, must have sometimes 
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wished that they wei e things to eat If only brown 
peat tasted as good as it looks, if only white fii- 
wood weie digestible' We talk lightly of giving 
stones foi bread but there are m the Geological 
Museum ceitam rich crimson marbles, ceitam split 
stones of blue and green, that make me wish my 
teeth were stionger 

Somebody staling into the sky with the same 
etheieal appetite declaied that the moon was made 
of gieen cheese I never could conscientiously 
accept the full doctune I am Modernist m this 
matter That the moon is made of cheese I have 
believed from childhood, and m the course of 
every month a giant (of my acquaintance) bites a 
big round piece out of it This seems to me a 
doctrine that is above reason, but not contrary to 
it But that the cheese is green seems to be m 
some degiee actually contradicted by the senses 
and the reason, first because if the moon weie 
made of gieen cheese it would be inhabited, and 
second because if it were made of green cheese it 
would be green A blue moon is said to be an 
unusual sight, but I cannot think that a green one 
is much more common In fact, I think I have 
seen the moon looking like every othei soit of 
cheese except a green cheese I have seen it look 
exactly like a cream cheese a circle of warm 
white upon a warm faint violet sky above a corn- 
field m Kent I have seen it look very like a Dutch 
cheese, rising a dull red copper disk amid masts 
and daik wateis at Honfleur I have seen it look 
like an ordinary sensible Chedder cheese m an 
ordinary sensible Prussian blue sky, and I have 
once seen it so naked and ruinous-looking, so 
strangely lit up, that it looked like a Giuyere 
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cheese, that awful volcanic cheese that has horrible 
holes m it, as if it had come m boiling unnatuial 
milk from mysterious and unearthly cattle But 
I have never yet seen the lunar cheese gieen, and 
I incline to the opinion that the moon is not old 
enough The moon, like everything else, will xipen 
by the end of the woild, and m the last days we 
shall see it taking on those volcanic sunset colours, 
and leaping with that enormous and fantastic life 
But this is a paienthesis, and one peihaps slightly 
lacking m piosaic actuality Whatever may be 
the value of the above speculations, the phrase 
about the moon and gieen cheese remains a good 
example of this imagery of eating and drinking 
on a large scale The same huge fancy is m the 
phrase “if all the tiees were biead and cheese,” 
which I have cited elsewheie m this connection, 
and m that noble mghtmaie of a Scandinavian 
legend, m whicfy Thoi drinks the deep sea near 
dry out of a horn In an essay like the present 
(first intended as a paper to be lead befoie the 
Royal Society) one cannot be too exact, and I 
will concede that my theory of the gradual vire- 
scence of our satellite is to be regarded rather as 
an alternative theory than as a law finally demon- 
strated and universally accepted by the scientific 
world It is a hypothesis that holds the field, as 
the scientists say of a theory when thei e is no evidence 
for it so far 

But the leader need be undei no apprehension 
that I have suddenly gone mad, and shall start 
bitmg large pieces out of the trunks of trees, or 
seriously altering (by laige semi-circular mouthfuls) 
the exquisite outline of the mountains This 
feeling* for expressing a fresh solidity by the image 
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of eating is really a very old one So fai from 
being a paradox of perveisity, it is one of the oldest 
commonplaces of religion If any one wandenng 
about wants to have a good trick 01 test foi sepaiat- 
mg the wrong idealism from the right, I will 
give him one on the spot It is a mark of false 
leligion that it is always tiymg to express conciete 
facts as abstiact, it calls sex affinity, it calls wine 
alcohol, it calls brute staivation the economic 
problem The test of true religion is that its eneigy 
drives exactly the othei way, it is always tiymg 
to make men feel tiuths as facts, always tiymg to 
make abstiact things as plain and solid as conciete 
things, always tiymg to make men, not merely 
admit the truth, but see, smell, handle, heai, and 
devoui the truth All great spmtual scuptuies 
are full of the invitation not to test, but to taste, 
not to examine, but to eat Their phrases aie full 
of living water and heavenly bread, mystenous 
manna and dieadful wme Worldlmess, and the 
polite society of the world, has despised this instinct 
of eating, but religion has never despised it When 
we look at a firm, fat, white cliff of chalk at Dover, 
I do not suggest that we should desire to eat it, 
that would be highly abnoimal But I really mean 
that we should think it good to eat, good for some 
one else to eat Foi, indeed, some one else is eating 
it, the grass that grows upon its top is devoui mg 
it silently, but, doubtless, with an uproanous 
appetite 
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W HEN a man says that demociacy is false 
because most people aie stupid, there are 
seveial courses which the philosophei may pursue 
The most obvious is to hit him smartly and with 
precision on the exact tip of the nose But if you 
have scruples (moial or physical) about this course, 
you may pioceed to employ Reason, which m this 
case has all the savage solidity of a blow with the fist 
It is stupid to say that “most people” aie stupid 
It is like saying “most people are tall,” when it is 
obvious that “ tall” can only mean tallei than most 
people It is absuid to denounce the majouty of 
mankind as below the average of mankind 

Should the man have been hammered on the nose 
and biamed with logic, and should he still remain 
cold, a third course opens lead him by the hand 
(himself half-willing) towards some sunlit and >et 
seciet meadow and ask him who made the names 
of the common wild flowers They weie ordinary 
people, so far as any one knows, who gave to one 
flowei the name of the Star of Bethlehem and to 
another and much commoner flower the tremendous 
title of the Eye of Day If you cling to the snobbish 
notion that common people are prosaic, ask any 
common person foi the local names of the flowers, 
names which vary not only fiom county to county, 
but even from dale to dale 

But, curiously enough, the case is much stionger 
than this It will be said that this poetry is peculiar 
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to the country populace, and that the dim demo- 
cracies of our modern towns at least have lost it 
For some extiaordmary reason they have not lost 
it Oidmaiy London slang is full of witty things 
said by nobody m paiticular True, the creed of 
our ciuel cities is not so sane and just as the cieed 
of the old countryside, but the people are just as 
clever m giving names to their sms m the city as m 
giving names to their joys m the wilderness One 
could not better sum up Chnstiamty than by calling 
a small white insignificant flower “The Stai of 
Bethlehem ” But then, again, one could not bettei 
sum up the philosophy deduced fiom Darwinism 
than m the one veibal picture of “having youi 
monkey up ” 

Who hist invented these violent felicities of 
language ^ 1 Who first spoke of a man “being off 
his head^” The obvious comment on a lunatic is 
that his head is off him, yet the other phrase is 
far more fantastically exact There is about eveiy 
madman a singular sensation that his body has 
walked off and left the important pait of him behind 

But the cases of this popular perfection m phrase 
are even stronger when they are moie vulgai 
What concentrated irony and imagination there is, 
for instance, m the metaphor which descubes a 
man doing a midnight flitting as “shooting the 
moon”> It expresses everything about the run- 
away his eccentric occupation, his improbable 
explanations, his furtive air as of a hunter, his 
constant glances at the blank clock m the sky 

No, the English democracy is weak enough 
about a number of things, for instance, it is veiy 
weak m politics But there is no doubt that the 
democracy is wonderfully strong m liteiature 
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Veiv few books that the cultured class has produced 
of late have been such good literature as the ex- 
piession “painting the town red ” 

Oddly enough, this last Cockney epigiam clings 
to my memoiy For as I was walking a little 
while ago lound a corner near Victoria I realized 
foi the first time that a familiar lamp-post was 
painted all ovei with a bright vermilion, just as if 
it were trying (m spite of obvious bodily disqualifi- 
cations) to pretend that it was a pillar-box I have 
since heard official explanations of these startling 
and scarlet objects But my fiist fancy was that 
some dissipated gentleman on his way home at 
four o’clock m the morning had attempted to paint 
the town red and got only as far as one lamp-post 

I began to make a fairy tale about the man, 
and, indeed, this phrase contains both a fairy tale 
and a philosophy^ it really states almost the whole 
tiuth about those pure outbreaks of pagan enjoy- 
ment to which all healthy men have often been 
tempted It expi esses the desne to have levity on 
a large scale which is the essence of such a mood 
The rowdy young man is not content to pamt his 
tutor’s door green he would like to pamt the whole 
city seal let The word which to us best recalls 
such gigantesque idiocy is the word “mafficking ” 
The slaves of that saturnalia weie not only painting 
the town red, they thought that they were painting 
the map red — that they were painting the world 
led But, indeed, this Imperial debauch has m it 
something worse than the mere larkmess which is 
my present topic, it has an element of real self- 
flattery and of sm The Jingo who wants to admire 
himself is worse than the blackguard who only 
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wants to enjoy himself In a veiy old nmth-centuiy 
illumination which I have seen, depicting the 
war of the rebel angels m heaven, Satan is lepiesent- 
ed as distubutmg to his followers peacock featheis 
— the symbols of an evil pude Satan also dis- 
tributed peacock featheis to his followers on 
Mafekmg Night 

But taking the case of oidmaiy pagan reckless- 
ness and pleasure seeking, it is, as we have said, 
well expressed m this image First, because it 
conveys this notion of filling the world with one 
private folly, and secondly, because of the profound 
idea involved m the choice of colour Red is the 
most joyful and dreadful thing m the physical 
universe, it is the fiercest note, it is the highest 
light, it is the place where the walls of this woild 
of ouis wear thinnest and something beyond burns 
tlnough It glows m the blood ydnch sustains and 
m the fire which destroys us, m the roses of out 
romance and m the awful cup of our religion It 
stands for all passionate happiness, as m faith or m 
fiist love 

Now, the piofligate is he who wishes to spiead 
this crimson of conscious joy over everything, to 
have excitement at every moment, to paint eveiy- 
thmg led He bursts a thousand barrels of wine 
to incarnadine the stieets, and sometimes (in his 
last madness) he will butcher beasts and men to 
dip his gigantic brushes m their blood Foi it 
marks the sacredness of red in nature, that it is 
secret even when it is ubiquitous, like blood m the 
human body, which is omnipiesent, yet invisible 
As long as blood lives it is hidden, it is only dead 
blood that we see But the earlier parts of the 
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lake’s progiess are very natural and amusing 
Painting the town red is a delightful thing until it 
is done It would be splendid to see the cioss of 
St Paul’s as red as the cross of St George, and the 
gallons of red paint running down the dome or 
dripping from the Nelson Column But when it 
is done, when you have painted the town led, an 
extiaordmary thing happens You cannot see any 
led at all 

I can see, as m a sort of vision, the successful 
aitist standing m the midst of that frightful city, 
hung on all sides with the scarlet of his shame 
And then, when everything is red, he will long for 
a led rose m a gieen hedge and long m vam, he 
will dream of a red leaf and be unable even to 
imagine it He has desecrated the divme colour, 
and he can no longer see it, though it is all around 
I see him, a single black figure against the led-hot 
hell that he has kindled, where spires and tuirets 
stand up like immobile flames he is stiffened m a 
sort of agony of prayer Then the meicy of Heaven 
is loosened, and I see one or two flakes of snow 
veiy slowly begin to fall 
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W HEN men of science (or, more often, men who 
talk about science) speak of studying history 
or human society scientifically they always foiget 
that theie aie two quite distinct questions involved 
It may be that ceitam facts of the body go with 
certain facts of the soul, but it by no means follows 
that a grasp of such facts of the body goes with a 
grasp of the things of the soul A man may show 
very learnedly that certain mixtures of race make a 
happy community, but he may be quite wrong 
(he generally is) about what communities aie happy 
A man may explain scientifically how a ceitam 
physical type involves a really bad man, but he may 
be quite wrong (he generally is) about which soit 
of man is leally bad Thus his whole argument is 
useless, for he understands only one half of the 
equation 

The drearier land of don may come to me and 
say, “Celts aie unsuccessful, look at Irishmen, fox 
instance ” To which I should reply, “ You may know 
all about Celts, but it is obvious that you know 
nothing about Irishmen The Irish are not m the 
least unsuccessful, unless it is unsuccessful to wandei 
from then own country over a great part of the eaith 
m which case the English are unsuccessful too ” A 
man with a bumpy head may say to me (as a kind of 
New Year greeting), “Fools have microcephalous 
skulls,” or what not To which I shall reply, “In 
order to be certain of that, you must be a good judge 
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both of the physical and of the mental fact It is not 
enough that you should know a microcephalous skull 
when you see it It is also necessary that you should 
know a fool when you see him, and I have a sus- 
picion that you do not know a fool when you see 
him, even after the most lifelong and intimate of all 
forms of acquaintanceship ” 

The trouble with most sociologists, criminolo- 
gists, etc , is that while their knowledge of their own 
details is exhaustive and subtle, their knowledge of 
man and society, to which these are to be applied, is 
quite exceptionally superficial and silly They know 
everything about biology, but almost nothing 
about life Their ideas of history, for instance, are 
simply cheap and uneducated Thus some famous 
and foolish professor measured the skull of Charlotte 
Corday to ascertain the criminal type, he had not 
historical knowledge enough to know that if there is 
any “criminal type?” certainly Charlotte Corday had 
not got it The skull, I believe, afterwards turned 
out not to be Charlotte Corday’s at all, but that is 
another story The point is that the poor old man 
was trying to match Charlotte Corday’s mind with 
her skull without knowing anything whatever 
about her mind 

But I came yesterday upon a yet more crude and 
staithng example 

In a popular magazine there is one of the usual 
articles about criminology, about whether wicked 
men could be made good if their heads weie taken 
to pieces As by far the wickedest men I know of are 
much too rich and powerful ever to submit to the 
process, the speculation leaves me cold I always 
notice with pam, however, a curious absence of 
the portraits of living millionaires from such 
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gallenes of awful examples, most of the portraits m 
which we are called upon to lemark the line of the 
nose or the curve of the forehead appeal to be the 
portiaits of ordinary sad men, who stole because they 
weie hungry 01 lulled because they were m a lage 
The physical peculianty seems to vary infinitely, 
sometimes it is the lemarkable square head, some- 
times it is the unmistakable round head, sometimes 
the learned di aw attention to the abnormal develop- 
ment, sometimes to the striking deficiency of the 
back of the head I have tried to discover what is 
the mvanable factor, the one peimanent mark of the 
scientific criminal type, after exhaustive classifica- 
tion I have to come to the conclusion that it consists 
in being poor 

But it was among the pictures m this article that 
I leceived the final shock, the enlightenment which 
has left me m lasting possession of the fact that 
criminologists are generally more ignorant than 
criminals Among the starved and bittei , but quite 
human, faces was one head, neat but old-fashioned, 
with the powdei of the 18th century and a ceitam 
almost pert primness m the dress which marked the 
conventions of the upper middle-class about 1790 
The face was lean and lifted stiffly up, the eyes staled 
forwaid with a frightful sincerity, the lip was firm 
with a heroic firmness, all the more pathetic because 
of a certain delicacy and deficiency of male force 
Without knowing who it was, one could have 
guessed that it was a man m the mannei of Shakes- 
peare’s Brutus, a man of pieicmgly puie intentions, 
pi one to use government as a mere machine loi 
morality, veiy sensitive to the chaige of inconsist- 
ency and a little too pioud of his own clean and 
honourable life I say I should have known this 
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almost from the face alone, even if I had not known 
who it was 

But I did know who it was It was Robespiene 
And underneath the portrait of this pale and too 
eager moralist were written these remaikable woi ds 
“Deficiency of ethical instincts,” followed by some- 
thing to the effect that he knew no mercy (winch is 
certainly untrue), and by some nonsense about a 
leti eating forehead, a peculiarity which he shared 
with Louis XVI and with half the people of 1 is 
tune and ours 

Then it was that I measuied the staggeimg 
distance between the knowledge and the ignorance of 
science Then I knew that all criminology might be 
woise than worthless, because of its uttei ignoiance 
of that human matenal of which it is supposed to be 
speaking The man who could say that Robespierre 
was deficient m ethical instincts is a man utterly to 
be disregarded m all calculations of ethics He might 
as well say that John Bunyan was deficient m ethical 
instincts You may say that Robespiene was moibid 
and unbalanced, and you may say the same of 
Bunyan But if these two men weie moibid and 
unbalanced they were moibid and unbalanced by 
feeling too much about moiality, not by feeling too 
little You may say if you like that Robespiene was 
(m a negative sort of way) mad But if he was mad 
lie was mad on ethics He and a company of keen 
and pugnacious men, intellectually impatient of 
umeason and wiong, lesolved that Europe should 
not be choked up m eveiy channel by oligai clues and 
state seciets that alieady stank The work was the 
gieatest that was evei given to men to do except that 
which Christianity did m diaggmg Europe out of 
the abyss of baibansm after the Dark Ages But 
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they did it, and no one else could have done 

it 

Certainly we could not do it We aie not ready 
to fight all Euiope on a point of ]ustice We are 
not ready to fling our most poweiful class as meie 
lefuse to the foreigner, we are not leady to shattei 
the great estates at a stioke, we are not leady to 
trust oui selves m an awful moment of utter dis- 
solution m order to make all things seem intelligible 
and all men feel honourable henceforth We are 
not strong enough to be as stiong as Danton We 
are not strong enough to be as weak as Robespiene 
There is only one thing, it seems, that we can do 
Like a mob of children, we can play games upon 
this ancient battlefield, we can pull up the bones 
and skulls of the tyiants and maityxs of that un- 
imaginable wai, and we can chatter to each other 
childishly and innocently about skulls that are 
imbecile and heads that are criminal 

I do not know whose heads are criminal, but 
I think I know whose aie imbecile 
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R EADERS of Mr Bernaid Shaw and othei 
modern writers may be interested to know 
that the Superman has been found I found him, 
he lives m South Croydon My success will be a 
gieat blow to Mr Shaw, who has been following 
quite a false scent, and is now looking for the 
creatuie m Blackpool, and as for Mr Wells’s 
notion of generating him out of gases m a private 
laboratory, I always thought it doomed to failure 
I assure Mr Wells that the Superman at Croydon 
was born m the oidmary way, though he himself, 
ot course, is anything but ordinary 
Nor are his paients unworthy of the wondeiful 
being whom they have given to the world The 
name of Lady Hypatia Smythe-Browne (now Lady 
Hypatia Hagg) will never be forgotten in the East 
End, where she did such splendid social work 
Her constant cry of “Save the children f ” referred 
to the cruel neglect of children’s eyesight involved 
m allowing them to play with crudely painted toys 
She quoted unanswerable statistics to prove that 
children allowed to look at violet and vermilion 
often suffered from failing eyesight m their extreme 
old age, and it was owing to her ceaseless crusade 
that the pestilence of the Monkey-on-the-Stick was 
almost swept from Hoxton The devoted worker 
would tiamp the streets untiringly, taking away the 
toys from all the poor children, who were often 
moved to tears by her kindness Her good work 
was interrupted, partly by a new interest m the 
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creed of Zoioaster, and partly by a savage blow 
hom an umbrella It was inflicted by a dissolute 
Irish apple-woman, who, on returning from some 
orgy to her ill-kept apaitment, found Lady Hypatia 
m the bedroom taking down an oleogiaph, which, 
to say the least of it, could not really elevate the 
mind At this the ignoiant and paitly intoxicated 
Celt dealt the social reformer a seveie blow, adding 
to it an absurd accusation of theft The lady’s 
exquisitely balanced mind received a shock, and it 
was during a shoit mental illness that she maiued 
Dr Hagg 

Of Dr Hagg himself I hope theie is no need to 
speak Any one even slightly acquainted with those 
darmg experiments m Neo-Individualist Eugenics, 
which are now the one absorbing interest of the 
English democracy, must know his name and often 
commend it to the peisonal protection of an im- 
personal powei Early m life he bi ought to bear that 
ruthless insight into the histoiy of religions which 
he had gamed m boyhood as an electucal engmeei 
Later he became one of our greatest geologists, and 
achieved that bold and bright outlook upon the 
future of Socialism which only geology can give 
At first there seemed something like a rift, a faint, 
but perceptible, fissure, between his views and those 
of his aristocratic wife For she was m favoui (to 
use her own powerful epigram) of piotectmg the 
poor against themselves , while he declai ed pitilessly, 
m a new and striking metaphor, that the weakest 
must go to the wall Eventually, however, the 
married pair perceived an essential union m the 
unmistakably modern character of both their views, 
and m this enlightening and intelligible formula 
their souls found peace The result is that this 
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union of the two highest types of our civilization, 
the fashionable lady and the all but vulgar medical 
man, has been blessed by the birth of the Superman, 
that being whom all the labourers m Battersea are 
so eagerly expecting night and day 

I found the house of Di and Lady Hypatia Hagg 
without much difficulty, it is situated m one of 
the last stiagglmg stieets of Croydon, and over- 
looked by a line of poplais I reached the door 
towaids the twilight, and it was natural that I 
should fancifully see something dark and monsti ous 
m the dim bulk of that house which contained the 
creatuie who was more marvellous than the children 
of men When I entered the house I was received 
with exquisite couitesy by Lady Hypatia and her 
husband, but I found much greater difficulty m 
actually seeing the Supeiman, who is now about 
fifteen years old N and is kept by himself m a quiet 
room Even my conversation with the fathei and 
mothei did not quite clear up the chaiacter of this 
mysterious being Lady Hypatia, who has a pale 
and poignant face, and is clad in those impalpable 
and pathetic gieys and greens with which she has 
bughtened so many homes m Hoxton, did not 
appeal to talk of hei offspring with any of the 
vulgai vanity of an ordinary human mother 1 
took a bold step and asked if the Superman was 
nice looking 

“He cieates his own standard, you see,” she 
leplied, with a slight sigh “Upon that plane he 
is moie than Apollo Seen from our lower plane, 
of couise ” And she sighed again 

I had a horrible impulse, and said suddenly, 
“ Has he got any hair ? ” 
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Theie was a long and painful silence, and then 
Dr Ha gg said smoothly “ Everything upon that 
plane is different, what he has got is not 

well, not, of course, what we call hair but ” 

“Don’t you think,” said his wife, veiy softly, 
“don’t you think that leally, for the sake of argu- 
ment, when talking to the mere public, one might 
call it hair?” 

“Perhaps you are right,” said the doctor after 
a few moments’ reflection “In connexion with 
hair like that one must speak in parables ” 

“Well, what on earth is it,” I asked m some 
liritation, “if it isn’t hair > Is it feathers >” 

“Not feathers, as we understand featheis,” 
answered Hagg m an awful voice 
I got up m some irritation “Can I see him, 
at any rate?” I asked “I am a journalist, and have 
no earthly motives except curiosity and personal 
vanity I should like to say that I f^ad shaken hands 
with the Superman ” 

The husband and wife had both got heavily to 
their feet, and stood, embarrassed 
“Well, of course, you know,” said Lady Hypatia, 
with the really charming smile of the aristocratic 
hostess “You know he can’t exactly shake hands 
not hands, you know The structure, of 
course ” 

I broke out of all social bounds, and rushed at 
the door of the room which I thought to contain 
the incredible creature I burst it open, the room 
was pitch dark But from m front of me came a 
small sad yelp, and from behind me a double shriek 
“ You have done it, now 1 ” cried Dr Hagg, burying 
his bald brow m ins hands “You have let ms ia 
draught on him, and he is dead,” 
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As I walked away from Croydon that night I 
saw men m black carrying out a coffin that was 
not of any human shape The wind wailed above 
me, whirling the poplars, so that they drooped and 
nodded like the plumes of some cosmic funeral 
“It is, indeed,” said Dr Hagg, “the whole universe 
weeping over the frustration of its most magnificent 
birth ” But I thought that there was a hoot of 
laughter m the high wail of the wind 
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O NE sometimes hears from peisons of the chillier 
type of cultuie the remaik that plain country 
people do not appreciate the beauty of the country 
This is an enoi looted m the intellectual pude of 
mediocrity, and is one of the many examples of a 
tiuth m the idea that exti ernes meet Thus, to 
appreciate the virtues of the mob one must either 
be on a level with it (as I am) or be really high up, 
like the samts It is roughly the same with aesthetics , 
slang and mde dialect can be lelished by a leally 
literary taste, but not by a meiely bookish taste 
And when these cultivated cranks say that rustics 
do not talk of Nature m an appreciative way, they 
i eally mean that they do not talk m a bookish way 
They do not talk bookishly about clouds or stones, 
or pigs 01 slugs, 01 horses or anything you please 
They talk piggishly about pigs, and sluggishly, I 
suppose, about slugs, and are refreshingly horsy 
about hoises They speak m a stony way of stones, 
they speak m a cloudy way of clouds, and this is 
surely the right way And if by any chance a 
simple intelligent person from the countiy comes 
m contact with any aspect of Nature unfamiliar 
and arresting, such a person’s comment is always 
worth xemaik It is sometimes an epigram, and 
at worst it is nevei a quotation 
Considei, for instance, what wastes of woidy 
imitation and ambiguity the ordinal y educated 
person m the big towns could pour out on the 
subject of the sea A country girl I know m the 
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county of Buckingham had never seen the sea m 
her life until the other day When she was asked 
what she thought of it she said it was like cauh- 
floweis Now that is a piece of pure liteiature — 
vivid, entirely independent and original, and per- 
fectly true I had always been haunted with an 
analogous kinship which I could nevei locate, 
cabbages always remind me of the sea and the 
sea always reminds me of cabbages It is paitly 
perhaps, the veined mingling of violet and green, 
as m the sea a purple that is almost dark red may 
mix with a gieen that is almost yellow, and still 
be the blue sea as a whole But it is moie the 
giand curves of the cabbage that cuil over cavern- 
ously like waves, and it is partly again that dreamy 
repetition, as of a pattern, that made two great 
poets, ^schylus and Shakespeare, use a word like 
“multitudinous” of the ocean But just where 
my fancy halted the Buckinghamshire young woman 
lushed (so to speak) to my imaginative lescue 
Cauliflowers aie twenty times better than cabbages, 
for they show the wave breaking as well as cuilmg, 
and the efflorescence of the branching foam, blind, 
bubbling, and opaque Moreover, the strong lines 
of life are suggested, the arches of the rushing 
waves have all the ngid energy of green stalks, as 
if the whole sea were one great green plant with 
one immense white flowei rooted m the abyss 
Now, a large numbei of delicate and superior 
persons would lefuse to see the force m that kitchen 
garden comparison, because it is not connected 
with any of the ordinary maritime sentiments 
as stated m books and songs The aesthetic amateur 
would say that he knew what large and philosophical 
thoughts he ought to have by the boundless deep 
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He would say that he was not a greengiocer who 
would think first of gieens To which I should 
reply, like Hamlet, apiopos of a paiallel profession, 
“ I would you were so honest a man ” The mention 
of “Hamlet” reminds me, by the way, that besides 
the girl who had never seen the sea, I knew a gnl 
who had never seen a stage-play She was taken to 
“Hamlet,” and she said it was very sad There is 
another case of going to the primordial point which 
is overlaid by learning and secondaiy impiessions 
We are so used to thinking of “ Hamlet” as a problem 
that we sometimes quite forget that it is a tragedy, 
just as we are so used to flunking of the sea as vast 
and vague, that we scarcely notice when it is white 
and gieen 

But there is another quanel involved m which 
the young gentleman of culture comes into violent 
collision with the young lady of the cauliflowers 
The first essential of the merely bookish view of 
the sea is that it is boundless, and gives a sentiment 
of infinity Now it is quite certain, I flunk, that 
the cauliflower simile was partly cieated by exactly 
the opposite impression, the impression of boundary 
and of barrier The girl thought of it as a field of 
vegetables, even as a yard of vegetables The girl 
was right The ocean only suggests infinity when 
you cannot see it, a sea mist may seem endless, but 
not a sea So far from being vague and vanishing, 
the sea is the one hard straight line m Nature It 
is the one plain limit, the only thing that God 
has made that really looks like a wall Compared 
to the sea, not only sun and cloud are chaotic and 
doubtful, but solid mountains and standing forests 
may be said to melt and fade and flee m the presence 
of that lonely iron line The old naval phrase, 
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that the seas are England’s bulwaiks, is not a fugid 
and artificial metaphor, it came into the head of 
some genuine sea-dog, when he was genuinely 
looking at the sea Foi the edge of the sea is like 
the edge of a swoid, it is shaip, military, and 
decisive, it really looks like a bolt or bar, and not 
like a meie expansion It hangs m heaven, grey, 
or green, or blue, changing m coloui, but changeless 
m form, behind all the slippery contours of the land 
and all the savage softness of the forests, like the 
scales of God held even It hangs, a perpetual 
lemmder of that divine reason and justice which 
abides behind all compromises and all legitimate 
variety, the one stiaight line, the limit of the 
intellect, the dark and ultimate dogma of the 
woild 
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S TRICTLY speaking, theie is no such thing as an 
English Peasant Indeed, the type can only exist 
m community, so much does it depend on co- 
operation and common laws One must not think 
pumanly of a French Peasant, any more than of a 
German Measle The plural of the word is its 
proper foim, you cannot have a Peasant till you 
have a peasantry The essence of the Peasant ideal 
is equality, and you cannot be equal all by yourself 
Nevertheless, because human natuie always 
craves and half creates the things necessary to its 
happiness, there aie approximations and suggestions 
of the possibility of such a race even heie The 
nearest appioach I know to the tempei of a Peasant 
m England is that of the countiy gaidener, not, 
of course, the great scientific gardener attached to 
the great houses, he is a ncli man’s servant like any 
other I mean the small jobbing gardener who 
works for two or tluee model ate-sized gaidens, 
who woiks on his own, who sometimes even owns 
his house, and who frequently owns his tools 
This kind of man has really some of the charactei- 
istics of the tiue Peasant — especially the chaiactei- 
istics that people don’t like He has none of that 
mesponsible mirth which is the consolation of most 
poor men m England The gaidener is even disliked 
sometimes by the owners of the slnubs and flowers, 
because (like Micaiah) he prophesies not good 
concerning them, but evil The English gardener is 
grim, cutical, self-respeetmg, sometimes even 
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economical Nor is this (as the leader’s lightning 
wit will flash back at me) meiely because the English 
gardener is always a Scotch gaidener The type 
does exist m pure South England blood and speech, 
I have spoken to the type I was speaking to the 
type only the other evening, when a lather odd little 
incident occurred 

It was one of those wonderful evenings m which 
the sky was warm and ladiant while the earth was 
still compaiatively cold and wet But it is of the 
essence of Spring to be unexpected, as m that 
heroic and hackneyed line about coming “before 
the swallow dares ” Spring never is Spring unless 
it comes too soon And on a day like that one might 
pi ay, without any profamty, that Spring might 
come on earth, as it was m heaven The gardener 
was gardening I was not gaidenmg It is needless 
to explain the 4 causes of this difference, it would 
be to tell the tremendous histoiy of two souls 
It is needless because there is a more immediate 
explanation of the case the gardener and I, if not 
equal m agreement, were at least equal m difference 
It is quite certain that he would not have allowed 
me to touch the garden if I had gone down on my 
knees to him And it is by no means ceitam that I 
should have consented to touch the gaiden if he had 
gone down on his knees to me His activity and my 
idleness, theiefoie, went on steadily side by side 
through the long sunset hours 

And all the time I was tlimkmg what a shame 
it was that he was not sticking his spade into his 
own gaiden, instead of mine he knew about the 
earth and the undei world of seeds, the resuirection 
ot Spring and the flowers that appeal m Older like 
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a procession maishalled by a herald He possessed 
the garden intellectually and spmtually, while I 
only possessed it politically I know moie about 
flowers than coal-owners know about coal, for at 
least I pay them honour when they are brought 
above the surface of the earth I know more about 
gaidens than railway shareholders seem to know 
about railways for at least I know that it needs a 
man to make a garden, a man whose name is Adam 
But as I walked on that grass my ignorance ovei- 
whelmed me— and yet that phrase is false, because 
it suggests something like a storm from the sky 
aboA'C It is truer to say that my ignorance exploded 
underneath me, like a mine dug long before, and 
indeed it was dug before the beginning of the ages 
Green bombs of bulbs and seeds were bursting 
underneath me eveiy where, and, so far as my 
knowledge went, they had been laid by a conspiratoi 
I trod quite uneasily on this uprusji of the earth, 
the Spring is always only a fruitful earthquake 
With the land all alive under me I began to wonder 
more and more why this man, who had made the 
gaiden, did not own the garden If I stuck a spade 
into the ground, I should be astonished at what I 
found there and just as I thought this I saw 
that the gaidenei was astonished too 

Just as I was wondering why the man who used 
the spade did not profit by the spade, he brought 
me something he had found actually m my soil 
It was a thm worn gold piece of the Georges, of 
the sort which are called, I believe, Spade Guineas 
Anyhow, a piece of gold 

If you do not see the parable as I saw it just then, 
I doubt if I can explam it j ust now He could make a 
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hundred other lound yellow fruits and this flat 
yellow one is the only sort that I can make How 
it came there I have not a notion — unless Edmund 
Burke diopped it m his huiry to get back to Butler’s 
Couit But theie it was this is a cold lecital of 
facts Theie may be a whole pirate’s tieasuie lying 
under the eaith theie, for all I know 01 care, for 
there is no interest m a treasuie without a Treasure 
Island to sail to If theie is a tieasure it will never 
be found, for I am not mteiested m wealth beyond 
the dreams of avance — since I know that avarice 
has no dreams, but only insomnia And, for the 
other party, my gaidenei would nevei consent to 
dig up the gaiden 

Nevertheless, I was overwhelmed with intellectual 
emotions when I saw that answei to my question, 
the question of why the garden did not belong to 
the gardenei No bettei epigram could be put m 
leply than simply putting the Spade Guinea beside 
the Spade This was the only underground seed 
that I could undei stand Only by having a little 
moie of that dull, battered yellow substance could 
I manage to be idle while he was active I am not 
altogether idle myself, but the fact lemams that 
the power is m the thin slip of metal we call the 
Spade Guinea, not m the strong squaie and curve 
of metal which we call the Spade And then I 
suddenly remembered that as I had found gold on 
my ground by accident, so ucher men m the noitli 
and west counties had found coal m their ground, 
also by accident 

I told the gaidener that as he had found the 
tiling he ought to keep it, but that if he caied to sell 
it to me it could be valued properly, and then sold 
He said, at first with characteiistic independence, 
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that he would like to keep it He said it would make 
a brooch for his wife But a little later he brought 
it back to me without explanation I could not get 
a lay of light on the reason of his refusal, but he 
looked loweimg and unhappy Had he some mysti- 
cal instinct that it is just such accidental and 
in ational wealth that is the doom of all peasantries ? 
Perhaps he dimly felt that the boy’s pirate tales 
are true, and that buried tieasure is a thing foi 
xobbers and not fox produceis Perhaps he thought 
theie was a curse on such capital on the coal of 
the coal-owners, on the gold of the gold-seekeis 
Perhaps there is 
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G OING mad is the slowest and dullest business 
m the world I have veiy nearly done it moie 
than once m my boyhood, and so have nearly all my 
triends, bom undei the geneial doom of mortals, 
but especially of modems, I mean the doom that 
makes a man come almost to the end of thinking 
before he conies to the first chance of living 
But the piocess of going mad is dull, for the 
simple reason that a man does not know that it is 
going on Routine and liteialism and a certain 
dry-throated earnestness and mental thirst, these 
are the very atmosphere of moibidity If once the 
man could become conscious of Ins madness, he 
would cease to be man He studies ceitam texts in 
Daniel or cryptograms m Shakespeare through 
monstrously magnifying spectacles, which are on 
his nose night and day If once he could take off 
the spectacles he would smash them He deduces 
all his fantasies about the Sixth Seal 01 the Anglo- 
Saxon Race fiom one unexammed and invisible first 
principle If he could once see the first principle, 
he would see that it is not there 

This slow and awful self-hypnotism of eiror is a 
process that can occur not only with individuals, 
but also with whole societies It is hard to pick 
out and prove, that is why it is hard to cure But 
this mental degeneration may be brought to one 
test, which I truly believe to be a real test A nation 
is not going mad when it does extravagant things, 
so long as it does them m an extravagant spmt 
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Ciusadeis not cutting then beards till they found 
Jeiusalem, Jacobins calling each othei Harmodius 
and Epaminondas when their names weie Jacques 
and Jules these aie wild things, but they were done 
m wild spirits at a wild moment 

But whenever we see things done wildly, but 
taken tamely, then the State is gi owing insane 
For instance, I have a gun licence For all I know, 
this would logically allow me to hie off fifty-nine 
enormous field-guns day and night in my back 
gaiden I should not be surprised at a man doing 
it, foi it would be great fun But I should be 
sui prised at the neighbours putting up with it, and 
legarding it as an oidmary thing merely because it 
might happen to fulfil the letter of my licence 

Oi, again, I have a dog licence, and I may have 
the light (for all I know) to turn ten thousand wild 
dogs loose m Buckinghamshire I should not be 
surprised if the law were like that, because in 
modern England theie is practically no law to be 
surpnsed at I should not be surpiised even at 
the man who did it, for a certain kind of man, if 
he lived long under the English landlord system, 
might do anything But I should be suipused at the 
people who consented to stand it I should, m other 
words, think the world a little mad if the incident 
weie received m silence 

Now things every bit as wild as this are being 
received m silence every day All strokes slip on 
the smoothness of a polished wall All blows fall 
soundless on the softness of a padded cell For mad- 
ness is a passive as well as an active state it is a 
paialysis, a refusal of the nerves to respond to the 
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normal stimuli, as well as an unnatural stimulation 
There are commonwealths, plainly to be distin- 
guished here and there m history, which pass from 
prosperity to squalor, or fiom glory to insignifi- 
cance, or from freedom to slavery, not only m 
silence, but with serenity The face still smiles 
while the limbs, literally and loathsomely, are 
dropping from the body These are peoples that 
have lost the power of astonishment at their own 
actions When they give bnth to a fantastic fashion 
or a foolish law, they do not start or stare at the 
monster they have brought forth They have grown 
used to their own unreason, chaos is their cosmos, 
and the whirlwind is the breath of then nostrils 
These nations are really m danger of going off their 
heads e?i masse , of becoming one vast vision of 
imbecility, with toppling cities and crazy country- 
sides, all dotted with industrious lunatics One of 
these countries is # modern England 

Now here is an actual instance, a small case of 
how our social conscience really works tame m 
spirit, wild m result, blank in xeahzation, a thing 
without the light of mind m it I take this para- 
graph from a daily paper — 

“At Eppmg, yesterday, Thomas Woolbourne, a 
Lambourne labourer, and his wife were summoned 
for neglecting their five children Dr Alpm said he 
was invited by the inspector of the N S P C C to 
visit defendants’ cottage Both the cottage and the 
children were dirty The children looked exceed- 
ingly well m health, but the conditions would be 
serious m case of illness Defendants were stated to 
be sober The man was discharged The woman, 
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who said she was hampered by the cottage having 
no watei supply and that she was ill, was sentenced 
to six weeks’ imprisonment The sentence caused 
sui prise, and the woman was removed crying, 
‘ Loid, save me 1 

1 know no name foi this but Chinese It calls 
up the mental picture of some archaic and changeless 
Eastern Court, m which men with dried faces and 
stiff ceremonial costumes perfoim some atiocious 
ciuelty to the accompaniment of formal proverbs 
and sentences of which the very meaning has been 
forgotten In both cases the only thing m the whole 
fan ago that can be called real is the wrong If we 
apply the lightest touch of reason to the whole 
Eppmg prosecution it dissolves into nothing 

I here challenge any person m his five wits to tell 
me what that woman was sent to prison for Eithei 
it was for being poor, 01 it was for being ill Nobody 
could suggest, nobody will suggest, nobody, as 
a matter of fact, did suggest that she had com- 
mitted any other crime The doctoi was called 
m by a Society for the Pievention of Cruelty to 
Children Was this woman guilty of ciuelty to 
children? Not m the least Did the doctor say she 
was guilty of ciuelty to children? Not m the least 
Was theie any evidence even xemotely bearing on 
the sm of cruelty? Not a rap The worst that the 
doctor could work himself up to saying was that 
though the children were “exceedingly” well, the 
conditions would be serious m case of illness If the 
doctor will tell me any conditions that would be 
comic m case of illness, I shall attach more weight 
to his argument 

Now this is the worst effect of modern wony 
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The mad doctor has gone mad He is liteially and 
practically mad, and still he is quite literally and 
piacticaily a doctor The only question is the old 
one, Quis docebit ipsum doctorem ? Now cruelty to 
children is an utterly unnatural thing, instinctively 
accursed of earth and heaven But neglect of 
children is a natural thing, like neglect of any 
other duty It is a mere difference of degree that 
divides extending arms and legs m calisthenics and 
extending them on the rack It is a mere difference 
of degree that separates any operation from any 
torture The thumb-screw can easily be called 
Manicure Being pulled about by wild horses can 
easily be called Massage The modem problem is 
not so much what people will endure as what they 
will not endure But I fear I interrupt The 
boiling oil is boiling, and the Tenth Mandarin is 
already reciting the “Seventeen Serious Principles 
and the Fifty- thsee Virtues of the Sacied Empeior ” 


CE 
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W E have read of some celebiated philosopher who 
was so absent-minded that he paid a call at his 
own house My own absent-mindedness is extreme, 
and my philosophy, of course, is the marvel of men 
and angels But I never quite managed to be so 
absent-minded as that Some yaids at least from 
my own door something vaguely familiar has 
always caught my eye, and thus the joke has been 
spoiled Of couise I have quite constantly walked 
into another man’s house, thinking it was my own 
house, my visits became almost monotonous But 
walking into my own house and thinking it was 
anothei man’s house is a flight of poetic detachment 
still beyond me Something of the sensations that 
such an absent-minded man must feel I really felt 
the other day, and very pleasant sensations they 
were The best parts of every proper romance aie 
the first chapter and the last chapter, and to knock 
at a stiange door and find a nice wife would be to 
concentiate the beginning and end of all romance 
Mine was a mildei and slighter experience, but 
its thrill was of the same kind For I strolled 
through a place I had imagined quite virgin and 
unvisited (as far as I was concerned), and I suddenly 
found I was treading in my own footprints, and the 
footpunts were nearly twenty years old 

It was one of those stretches of country which 
always suggest an almost unnatural decay, thickets 
and heaths that have grown out of what were once 
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great gaidens Garden flowers still grow theie as 
wild fioweis, as it says m some good poetic couplet 
which I forget, and there is something singularly 
romantic and disastrous about seeing things that 
wexe so long a human pioperty and care fighting 
for their own hand m the thicket One almost 
expects to find a decayed dog-kennel , with the dog 
evolved into a wolf 

This desolate garden-land had been even in my 
youth sciappily planned out foi building The 
half-built 01 empty houses had appeared quite 
threateningly on the edge of this heath even when 
I walked over it years ago and almost as a boy I 
was astonished that the building had gone no 
farther, I suppose somebody w T ent bankrupt and 
somebody else disliked building But I remember, 
especially along one side of this tangle or coppice, 
that there had once been a row of half-built houses 
The brick of which they were built was a sort of 
plain pink, everything else was a blinding white, 
the houses smoked with white dust and white 
sawdust, and on many of the windows were rubbed 
those round lough disks of white which always 
delighted me as a child They looked like the white 
eyes of some blind giant 

I could see the crude, parched, pmk-and-white 
villas still, though I had not thought at all of them 
for a quarter of my life, and had not thought much 
of them even wdien I saw them Then I was an idle, 
but eager youth walking out from London, now 
I was a most reluctantly busy middle-aged peison 
coming m fiom the country Youth, I think, seems 
farther off than childhood, for it made itself moie 
of a secret Like a pienatal picture, distant, tiny, 
and quite distinct, I saw this heath on which I 
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stood, and I looked around foi the stung of blight, 
lialf-baked villas They still stood theie, but they 
weie quite russet and weather-stained, as if they had 
stood for centuries 

I remembeied exactly what I had done on that 
day long ago I had half slid on a miry descent 
it was still theie, a little lower I had knocked off 
the top of a thistle the thistles had not been dis- 
couraged, but were still gi owing I recalled it 
because I had wondered why one knocks off the tops 
of thistles, and then I had thought of Tarquin, 
and then I had recited most of Macaulay’s Vtrgmim 
to myself, for I was young And then I came to a 
tattered edge wheie the veiy tuft had whitened 
with the sawdust and brick-dust fi om the new row 
of houses, and two or thiee gieen stais of dock and 
thistle giew spasmodically about the blinding road 

I remembeied how I had walked hp this new one- 
sided stieet all those years ago, and I xemembered 
what I had thought I thought that this red and 
white glaring terrace at noon was really more 
cieepy and more lonesome than a glimmering 
churchyard at midnight The churchyard could 
only be full of the ghosts of the dead, but these 
houses were full of the ghosts of the unborn And 
a man can never find a home m the future as he 
can find it in the past I was always fascinated by 
that medieval notion of electing a ludely carpen- 
teied stage m the street, and acting on it a miracle 
play of the Holy Family or the Last Judgment 
And I thought to myself that each of these glaring, 
gaping, new jeny-built boxes was indeed a nckety 
stage erected for the acting of a real miracle play, 
of that human family that is almost the holy one, 
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and of that human death that is near to the last 
judgment 

For some foolish reason the last house but one 
m that impel feet iow especially haunted me with 
its hollow grin and empty window -eyes Something 
m the shape of this bnck-and-mortar skeleton was 
atti active, and there being no woikmen about, I 
strolled into it for curiosity and solitude I gave, 
with all the skj-deep gravity of youth, a benediction 
upon the man who was going to live there I even 
remember that for the convenience of meditation I 
called him James Harrogate 
As I reflected it crawled back into my memory 
chat I had mildly played the fool m that house on 
that distant day I had some red chalk m my pocket, 
I think, and I wrote things on the unpapered plaster 
walls, things addressed to Mr Harrogate A dim 
memory told me that I had written up in what I 
supposed to be the dining-room 

James Hanogate, thank God foi meat, 

Then eat and eat and eat and eat, 

or something of that kind I faintly feel that some 
longei lyric was scrawled on the walls of what 
looked like a bedroom, something beginning 

When laying what you call your head, 

O Harrogate, upon your bed, 

and theie all my memory dislimns and decays But 
I could still see quite vividly the plain plastered 
walls and the lude, irregular writing, and the places 
wheie the xed chalk broke I could see them, I 
mean, m memory, for when I came dowm that 
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road again after a sixth of a century the house was 
very different 

I had seen it before at noon, and now I found it 
m the dusk But its windows glowed with lights 
of many artificial sorts, one of its low squaie 
windows stood open, from this there escaped up 
the road a stream of lamplight and a stream of 
singing Some sort of girl, at least, was standing at 
some sort of piano, and singing a song of healthy 
sentimentalism m that house where long ago my 
blessing had died on the wind and my poems been 
covered up by the wallpaper I stood outside that 
lamplit house at dusk full of those thoughts that 
I shall nevei express if I live to be a million any 
better than I expressed them m red chalk upon the 
wall But after I had hoveied a little, and was about 
to withdraw, a mad impulse seized me I rang the 
bell I said m distinct accents to a very smart 
suburban maid, “Does Mr James Harrogate live 
here?” 

She said he didn’t, but that she would lnquiie, 
m case I was looking for him m the neighbourhood, 
but I excused her from such exertion I had one 
moment’s impulse to look foi him all over the 
world, and then decided not to look for him at all 
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T HE sun has strengthened and the an softened just 
before Eastei Day But it is a ti oubled brightness 
which has a breath not only ot novelty but of 
revolution There are two great armies of the 
human intellect who will fight till the end on this 
vital point, whether Easter is to be congratulated 
on fitting m with the Spring — or the Spring on 
fitting in with Easter 

The onl} two things that can satisfy the soul are 
a person and a stoiy, and e\en a stoiy must be 
about a person There are indeed very voluptuous 
appetites and enjoyments m mere abstractions — like 
mathematics, logic, or chess But these mere 
pleasures of the mind are like mere pleasures of the 
body That is, they aie mere pleasuies, though they 
may be gigantic pleasures, they can never by a 
meie mciease of themselves amount to happiness 
A man just about to be hanged may enjoy his 
breakfast, especially if it be his iavounte bieakfast, 
and m the same way he may enjoy an argument 
with the chaplain about heresy, especially if it is his 
favourite heresy But whether he can enjoy eithei 
of them does not depend on either of them, it 
depends upon his spiritual attitude towards a 
subsequent e\ent And that e\ent is xeally mteiest- 
mg to the soul, because it is the end of a story and 
(as some hold) the end of a person 


Now it is this simple tiuth which, like many 
others, is too simple for our scientists to see This 
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is where they go wiong, not only about true reli- 
gion, but about false religions too, so that then 
account of mythology is more mythical than the 
myth itself I do not confine myself to saying that 
they aie quite incorrect when they state (for instance) 
that Christ was a legend of dying and reviving 
vegetation, like Adorns or Peisephone I say that 
even if Adonis was a god of vegetation, they have 
got the whole notion of him wrong Nobody, to 
begin with, is sufficiently interested in decaying 
vegetables, as such, to make any paiticulai mysteiy 
or disguise about them, and certainly not enough 
to disguise them under the image of a very hand- 
some young man, which is a vastly moie mteiestmg 
thing If Adonis was connected with the fall of 
leaves m autumn and the return of floweis m 
spring, the process of thought was quite diffeient 
It is a piocess of thought which spungs up spon- 
taneously m all children and young aitists, it 
springs up spontaneously m all healthy societies 
It is very difficult to explain m a diseased society 
The biam of man is subject to short and strange 
snatches of sleep A cloud seals the city of reason 
or rests upon the sea of imagination, a dream that 
daikens as much, whether it is a mghtmaie of 
atheism or a day-dream of idolatry And just as we 
have all sprung fiom sleep with a start and found 
ourselves saying some sentence that has no meaning, 
save m the mad tongues of the midnight, so the 
human mind starts from its trances of stupidity 
with some complete phrase upon its lips a complete 
phrase which is a complete folly Unfortunately it 
is not like the dream sentence, generally forgotten 
m the putting on of boots or the putting m of 
breakfast. This senseless aphorism, invented when 
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man’s mind was asleep, still hangs on lus tongue 
and entangles all Ins relations to rational and 
daylight things All our controversies are confused 
b\ certain kinds of phrases which are not merely 
untiue, but were always unmeaning, which aie 
not meiely inapplicable, but weie always intrinsi- 
cally useless We recognize them wheiever a man 
talks of “ the survival of the fittest,” meaning only 
the survival of the survivors, or wherever a man 
says that the rich “ have a stake m the country,” as 
if the pool could not suffer from misgovernment or 
military defeat, or wheie a man talks about “ going 
on towards Progress,” w r hich only means going on 
towards going on, or when a man talks about 
“government by the wise few,” as if they could be 
picked out by their pantaloons “The wise few” 
must mean either the few whom the foolish think 
wise or the very foolish who think themselves wise 
There is one^ piece of nonsense that modern 
people still find themselves saying, even after they 
aie more 01 less awake, by which I am particularly 
nutated It arose m the popularized science of the 
nineteenth century, especially m connection with 
the study of myths and religions The fragment of 
gibberish to which I refer generally takes the form 
of saying “Tins god or hero really represents the 
sun ” Or “ Apollo killing the Python means that the 
summer drives out the winter ” Or “ The King 
dying m a western battle is a symbol of the sun 
setting m the west ” Now I should really have 
thought that even the sceptical piofessors, whose 
skulls are as shallow as frymg-pans, might have 
reflected that human beings never think or feel like 
tins Consider what is involved m this supposition 
It presumed that primitive man w r ent out foi a 
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walk and saw with gieat interest a big burning 
spot on the sky He then said to primitive woman, 
“My dear, we had bettei keep this quiet We 
mustn’t let it get about The children and the 
slaves are so very sharp They might discover the 
sun any day, unless we are very caieful So we 
won’t call it ‘ the sun,’ but I will draw a pictuie of 
a man killing a snake, and whenever I do that you 
will know what I mean The sun doesn’t look at 
all like a man lulling a snake, so nobody can possibly 
know It will be a little secret between us, and 
while the slaves and the children fancy I am quite 
excited with a grand tale of a writhing dragon and 
a wrestling demigod, I shall really mean this deli- 
cious little discovery, that there is a round yellow 
disk up m the air ” One does not need to know 
much about mythology to know that this is a myth 
It is commonly called the Solar Myth 
Quite^ plainly, of course, the case was just the 
other way The god was never a Symbol or hiero- 
glyph representing the sun The sun was a hiero- 
glyph representing the god Primitive man (with 
whom my friend Dombey is no doubt well 
acquainted) went out with his head full of gods and 
heioes, because that is the chief use of having a head 
Then he saw the sun m some glorious crisis of the 
dominance of noon or the disti ess of nightfall, and 
he said, “That is how the face of the god would 
shine when he had slam the dragon,” 01 “That is 
how the whole world would bleed to westward, if 
the god were slam at last ” 

No human being was ever really so unnatural as 
to worship Nature No man, however indulgent 
(as I am) to coipulency, evei worshipped a man as 
round as the sun or a woman as round as the moon 
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No man, however attracted to an artistic attenua 
tion, ever really believed that the Di^ad was as lean 
and stiff as the tree We human beings have never 
worshipped Nature, and indeed, the reason is very 
simple It is that all human beings are superhuman 
beings We have punted our own image upon 
Natuie, as God has printed His image upon us We 
have told the enormous sun to stand still, w r e have 
fixed him on our shields, caring no more for a star 
than for a starfish And when there were powders 
of Nature we could not for the time control, w r e 
have conceived great beings m human shape con- 
trolling them Jupiter does not mean thunder 
Thunder means the march and victory of Jupiter 
Neptune does not mean the sea, the sea is his, and 
he made it In othei words, what the savage really 
said about the sea was, “Only my fetish Mumbo 
could laise such mountains out of mere W T atei ” 
What the savage really said about the sun was, 
“Only my grekt-great-grandfather Jumbo could 
deserve such a blazing crown ” 

About all these myths my own position is utterly 
and even sadly simple I say you cannot really 
understand any myths till you have found that one 
of them is not a myth Turnip ghosts mean nothing 
if there are no real ghosts Foiged bank-notes mean 
nothing if theie are no real bank-notes Heathen 
gods mean nothing, and must always mean nothing, 
to those of us that deny the Christian God When 
once a god is admitted, even a false god, the Cosmos 
begins to know r its place which is the second place 
When once it is the real God the Cosmos falls down 
before Him, offering flowers m spimg as flames m 
wmtei “My love is like a red, red rose” does not 
mean that the poet is praising roses under the 
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allegoiy of a young lady “ My love is an aibutus” 
does not mean that the authoi was a botanist so 
pleased with a particular arbutus tiee that he said 
he loved it “ Who art the moon and regent of my 
sky” does not mean that Juliet invented Romeo to 
account for the roundness of the moon “Christ is 
the Sim of Eastei” does not mean that the woi- 
shipper is praising the sun undei the emblem of 
Christ Goddess or god can clothe themselves with 
the spring or summei, but the body is moie than 
raiment Religion takes almost disdainfully the 
diess of Nature, and indeed Chustiamty has done 
as well with the snows of Christmas as with the 
snowdrops of spring And when I look across the 
sun-struck fields, I know m my inmost bones that 
my joy is not solely in the spung foi spung alone, 
being always returning, would be always sad Theie 
is somebody or something walking there, to be 
crowned with flowers and my pleasure is m some 
promise yet possible and m the redirection of the 
dead 
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W HENEVER you heai much ot things being 
unutterabh indefinable and impalpable and 
unnamable and subtly indescribable then elevate 
your aristocratic nose towaids heaven and snuff up 
the smell of decay It is perfectly tiue that theie 
is something m all good things that is beyond all 
speech or figure of speech But it is also tiue that 
there is m all good tilings a perpetual desire for 
expiession and concrete embodiment, and though 
the attempt to embody it is always inadequate, the 
attempt is always made If the idea does not seek to 
be the word, die chances are that it is an evil idea 
If the woid is not made flesh it is a bad void 
Thus Giotto or Era Angelico would have at once 
admitted theolpgically that God was too good to be 
painted, but they would always try to pamt Him 
And they felt (very rightly) that representing Him 
as a rathei quaint old man with a gold ciown and 
a white beard, like a king of the elves, was less 
profane than resisting the sacied impulse to express 
Him m some way That is why the Christian woild 
is full of gaudy pictures and twisted statues which 
seem, to many refined persons, more blasphemous 
than the secret volumes of an atheist The trend of 
good is always towards Incarnation But, on the 
other hand, those lefined thinkers who worship the 
Devil, whether m the swamps of Jamaica or the 
salons of Pans, always insist upon the shapelessness, 
the wordlessness, the unutterable character of the 
abomination They call him “ horror of emptiness,” 
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as did the black witch m Stevenson’s Dynamiter , 
they worship him as the unspeakable name, as the 
unbearable silence They think of him as the void 
m the heart of the whirlwind, the cloud on the 
bram of the maniac, the toppling turrets of veitigo 
or the endless corndors of nightmare It was the 
Christians who gave the Devil a grotesque and 
eneigetic outline, with sharp horns and spiked tail 
It was the samts who drew Satan as comic and even 
lively The Satamsts never drew him at all 

And as it is with moial good and evil, so it is also 
with mental clanty and mental confusion Theie 
is one very valid test by which we may sepaiate 
genuine, if peiveise and unbalanced, ongmality 
and ie\olt from mere impudent innovation and 
bluff The man who leally thinks he has an idea 
will always tiy to explain that idea The charlatan 
who has no idea will always confine himself to 
explaining that it is much too subtle %o be explained 
The first idea may leally be very outre or specialist, 
it may leally be very difficult to express to oidmaiy 
people But because the man is trying to express it, 
it is most probable that theie is something m it, 
after all The honest man is he who is always 
trying to utter the unutterable, to describe the 
mdescnbable, but the quack lives not by plunging 
into mysteiy, but by lefusmg to come out of it 

Perhaps this distinction is most comically plain 
m the case of the thing called Ait, and the people 
called Art Critics It is obvious that an attractive 
landscape or a living face can only half expiess the 
holy cunning that has made them what they aie 
It is equally obvious that a landscape painter 
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expresses only half of the landscape, a poi trait 
painter only half of the person, they are lucky if 
they express so much And again it is yet more 
obvious that any liteiary descuption of the pictuies 
can only express half of them, and that the less 
important half Still, it does express something, 
the thread is not broken that connects God with 
Natuie, or Nature with men, 01 men with critics 
The “Mona Lisa” was m some respects (not all, I 
fancy) what God meant hei to be Leonardo’s pic- 
ture w r as, m some respects, like the lady And 
Waltei Pater’s rich description was, m some respects, 
like the pictuie Thus v T e come to the consoling 
reflection that even literature, in the last resoit, can 
express something othei than its own unhappy self 

Now the modern critic is a humbug, because he 
professes to be entirely inarticulate Speech is his 
whole business, and he boasts of being speechless 
Before Botticelh he is mute But if there is any good 
m Botticelli (there is much good, and much e\il 
too) it is emphatically the critic’s business to explain 
it to translate it from teims of painting into 
terms of diction Of couise, the rendering will be 
inadequate — but so is Botticelli It is a fact he 
would be the first to admit But anything wdnch has 
been intelligently lecerved can at least be intelli- 
gently suggested Patei does suggest an intelligent 
cause for the cada\erous colour of Botticelli’s “ Venus 
Rising from the Sea ” Ruskm does suggest an 
intelligent motive foi Tuinei destiojmg foiests and 
falsifying landscapes These tw r o gieat critics were 
far too fastidious for my taste, they urged to excess 
the idea that a sense of art w as a sort of secret to be 
patiently taught and slowly learnt Still, they 
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thought it could be taught they thought it could 
be learnt They constrained themselves, with con- 
sideiable cieative fatigue, to find the exact adjectives 
which might parallel m English prose what has 
been done m Italian painting The same is true of 
Whistlei and RAM Stevenson and many others m 
the exposition of Velasquez They had something 
to say about the pictures, they knew it was un- 
woithy of the pictuies, but they said it 

Now the eulogists of the latest aitistic insanities 
(Cubism and Post-Impiessiomsm and Mr Picasso) 
are eulogists and nothing else They are not critics, 
least of all cieative critics They do not attempt to 
tianslate beauty into language, they merely tell 
you that it is untranslatable — that is, unutterable, 
undehnable, indescribable, impalpable, ineffable, 
and all the rest of it The cloud is their bannei, 
they cry to chaos and old night They circulate a 
piece of paper on which Mr Picasso had the misfoi- 
tune to upset the ink and tried to dry it with lus 
boots, and they seek to terrify demociacy by the 
good old anti-democratic muddlements that “the 
public” does not understand these things, that 
“the likes of us” cannot dare to question the dark 
decisions of our lords 

I ventuie to suggest that we resist all this rubbish 
by the very simple test mentioned above If there 
were anything intelligent m such art, something of 
it at least could be made intelligible m literature 
Man is made with one head, not with two or three. 
No criticism of Rembrandt is as good as Rem- 
brandt, but it can be so written as to make a man 
go back and look at his pictures If there is a curious 
and fantastic art, it is the business of the art critics 
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to cieate a curious and fantastic literary expression 
foi it, inferior to it, doubtless, but still akin to it 
If they cannot do this, as they cannot, if there is 
nothing m then eulogies, as there is nothing except 
eulogy-then they are quacks or the high-pnests of 
the unutterable If the art ciitics can say nothing 
about the artists except that they are good it is 
because the artists aie bad They can explain 
nothing because they have found nothing, and 
they have found nothing because theie is nothing 
to be found 
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T HE middle classes of modern England ai e quite 
fanatically fond of washing, and are often 
enthusiastic foi teetotalism I cannot therefore 
comprehend why it is that they exhibit a mysterious 
dislike of ram Ram, that inspiring and delightful 
thing, surely combines the qualities of these two 
ideals with quite a curious perfection Our philan- 
thropists are eager to establish public baths eveiy- 
where Ram sui ely is a public bath , it might almost 
be called mixed bathing The appeal ance of persons 
coming fresh from this great natuial lustration is 
not pei haps polished 01 dignified, but for the 
mattei of that, few people are dignified when 
coming out of a bath But the "scheme of ram m 
itself is one of an enormous purification It realizes 
the dream of some insane hygienist it scrubs the 
sky Its giant brooms and mops seem to leach the 
starry rafters and starless coiners of the cosmos, 
it is a cosmic spiing-cleaning 
If the Englishman is really fond of cold baths, he 
ought not to grumble at the English climate for 
being a cold bath In these days we are constantly 
told that we should leave our little special possessions 
and join m the enjoyment of common social institu- 
tions and a common social machmeiy I ofiei the 
ram as a tlioioughly Socialistic institution It 
disregards that degraded delicacy which has lutheito 
led each gentleman to take his showei-bath m 
pnvate It is a better shower-bath, because it is 
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public and communal, and, best of all, because 
somebody else pulls the stung 

As for the fascination of lam for the watei 
drmLei, it is a fact the neglect of which I simply 
cannot comprehend The enthusiastic w ater drinker 
must tegard a rainstorm as a sort of universal 
banquet and debauch of his own favourite beverage 
Think of the imaginative intoxication of the wine 
drinker if the crimson clouds sent down claret or 
the golden clouds hock Paint upon primitive 
daikness some such scenes of apocalypse, towering 
and gorgeous skyscapes m which champagne falls 
like fire from heaven or the dark skies grow purple 
and tawny with the terrible colours of poit All 
this must the wild abstainer feel, as he rolls m the 
long soaking giass, kicks his ecstatic heels to heaven, 
and listens to the roaring ram It is he, the watei 
drinker, who ought to be the true bacchanal of the 
foiests, for all fhe forests are drinking watei 
Moreover, the foi ests ai e apparent!} eii] oymg it the 
tiees rave and leel to and fro like drunken giants, 
they clash boughs as revellers clash cups , they roar 
undying thirst and howl the health of the world 

All around me as I write is a noise of Nature 
drinking and Nature makes a noise when she is 
dunking, being by no means refined If I count it 
Christian mercy to give a cup of cold water to a 
sufferer, shall I complain of these multitudinous 
cups of cold watei handed round to all living 
things, a cup of water for every shrub, a cup of 
water for every w T eed? I would be ashamed to 
giumble at it As Sir Philip Sidne} said, their need 
is greater than mine — especially foi water 
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Theie is a wild garment that still cairies nobly 
the name of a wild Highland clan a clan come 
fiom those hills wheie lam is not so much an 
incident as an atmospheie Surely every man ol 
imagination must feel a tempestuous dame of Celtic 
romance spring up within him whenever he puts 
on a mackintosh I could nevei reconcile myself to 
carrying an umbrella, it is a pompous Eastern 
business, earned over the heads of despots m the dry, 
hot lands Shut up, an umbrella is an unmanageable 
walking-stick, open, it is an inadequate tent Foi 
my part, I have no taste for pretending to be a 
walking pavilion, I think nothing of my hat, and 
precious little of my head If I am to be protected 
against wet, it must be by some closer and moie 
careless protection, something that I can forget; 
altogether It might be a Highland plaid It might 
be that yet moie Highland thing, a mackintosh 

And there is leally something m the mackintosh 
of the military qualities of the Highlander The 
pioper cheap mackintosh has a blue and white sheen 
as of steel 01 iron, it gleams like aimour I like 
to think of it as the uniform of that ancient dan 
m some of its old and misty raids I like to think 
of all the Mackintoshes, m then mackintoshes, 
descending on some doomed Lowland village, then 
wet w at ei proofs flashing m the sun or moon Tor 
indeed this is one of the real beauties of rainy weathei , 
that while the amount of original and direct light is 
commonly lessened, the number of things that xeflect 
light is unquestionably mci eased Theie is less sun- 
shine, but there are more slimy things, such beauti- 
fully shmy things as pools and puddles and mackin- 
toshes It is like moving in a world of mnrois 
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And indeed this is the last and not the least 
gracious of the casual works of magic w: ought by 
ram that while it decreases light, yet it doubles it 
If it dims the sky, it brightens the eaith It gives 
the roads (to the sympathetic eye) something of the 
beauty of Venice Shallow lakes of water reiteiate 
every detail of earth and sky, w r e dwell m a double 
universe Sometimes walking upon bare and 
lustrous pavements, wet under numeious lamps, a 
man seems a black blot on all that golden looking- 
glass and could fancy he w r as flying m a yellow sky 
But wherevei trees and towns hang head downv ai ds 
m a pigm} puddle, the sense of Celestial topsy- 
turvydom is the same Tins bright, wet, dazzling 
confusion of shape and shadow, of reality and 
reflection, will appeal strongly to any one with the 
transcendental instinct about this dreamy and dual 
life of ours It will always give a man the strange 
sense of looking down at the skies 
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T HE other day, m the town of Lincoln, I suffei ed 
an optical illusion which accidentally revealed 
to me the strange greatness of the Gothic archi- 
tecture Its seciet is not, I think, satisfactorily 
explained m most of the discussions on the subject 
It is said that the Gothic eclipses the classical by a 
ceitam nchness and complexity, at once lively and 
mysterious This is true, but Oriental decoiation 
is equally rich and complex, yet it awakens a widely 
different sentiment No man ever got out of a 
Turkey carpet the emotions that he got from a 
cathedral tower Over all the exquisite ornament 
of Arabia and India there is the presence of some- 
thing stiff and heartless, of something toituied and 
silent Dwarfed trees and crooked serpents, heavy 
flowers and hunchbacked birds accentuate by the 
veiy splendour and contrast of their colour the 
seivility and monotony of then shapes It is like 
the vision of a sneeung sage, who sees the whole 
universe as a pattern Certainly no one evei felt 
like this about Gothic, even if he happens to dislike 
it Or, again, some will say that it is the libeity 
of the Middle Ages m the use of the comic 01 even 
the coaise that makes the Gothic more intei estmg 
than the Greek There is moie truth m this, indeed, 
there is real truth m it Few of the old Christian 
cathedrals would have passed the Censor of Plays 
We talk of the inimitable grandeur of the old 
cathedrals, but indeed it is rather their gaiety that 
we do not dare to imitate We should be rather 
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surpused if a chonster suddenly began singing 
“Bill Bailey” m church Yet that would be only 
doing m music what the mediarvals did m sculp tuie 
They put into a Miseieie seat the veiy scenes that 
we put into a music-hall song comic domestic 
scenes similar to the spilling of the beei and the 
the hanging out of the washing But though the 
gaiety of Gothic is one of its featuies, it also is not 
the secret of its unique effect We see a domestic 
topsy-turvydom m many Japanese sketches But 
delightful as these are, with their fairy tiee-tops, 
paper houses, and toddling, infantile inhabitants, 
the pleasuie they give is of a kind quite different 
from the joy and energ} of the gargoyles Some 
have even been so shallow and illiterate as to main- 
tain that oui pleasure m medneval building is a 
mere pleasure m what is bai baric, m what is rough, 
shapeless, or crumbling like the rocks This can be 
dismissed after the same fashion, South Sea idols, 
with painted e}es and radiating bustles, are a 
delight to the eye, but they do not affect it m at 
all the same way as Westminster Abbey Some again 
(going to another and almost equally foolish 
extreme) ignore the coarse and comic m medieval- 
ism, and praise the pointed arch only for its utter 
purity and simplicity, as of a saint with his hands 
joined m prayer Here, again, the uniqueness is 
missed There aie Renaissance things (such as the 
ethereal silvery diawmgs of Raphael), theie aie e\en 
pagan things (such as the Praying Boy), which 
express as fiesh and austeie a piety None of these 
explanations explain And I ne\er saw what was 
the real point about Gothic till I came into the tow n 
of Lincoln, and saw it behind a xow of fuimtuie- 
vans 
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I did not know they were fumituie-vans, at the 
first glance and m the smoky distance I thought 
they were a row of cottages A low stone wall cut 
off the wheels, and the vans weie somewhat of the 
same colour as the yellowish clay or stone of the 
buildings around them I had come across that 
interminable Eastern plain which is like the open 
sea, and all the moie so because the one small hill 
and towei of Lincoln stands up m it like a light- 
house I had climbed the sharp, crooked streets up 
to this ecclesiastical citadel, just m front of me was 
a flourishing and richly coloured kitchen garden, 
beyond that was the low stone wall , beyond that 
the low of vans that looked like houses, and beyond 
and above that, stiaight and swift and dark, light 
as a flight of birds, and terrible as the Tower of 
Babel, Lincoln Cathedral seemed to rise out of 
human sight 

As I looked at it I asked myself the questions that 
I have asked here, what was the soul m all those 
stones'? They weie varied, but it was not variety, 
they were solemn, hut it was not solemnity, they 
were farcical, but it was not farce What is it m 
them that thrills and soothes a man of our blood 
and history that is not there in an Egyptian pyra- 
mid or an Indian temple or a Chinese pagoda? All 
of a sudden the vans I had mistaken for cottages 
began to move away to the left In the start this 
gave to my eye and mind I really fancied that the 
Cathedral was moving towards the right The two 
huge towers seemed to start striding across the plain 
like the two legs of some giant whose body was 
co vexed with the clouds Then I saw what it was 

The tiuth about Gothic is, first, that it is alive, 
and second, that it is on the march It is the Church 
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Militant, it is the only fighting aichitectuie All 
its spues aie speais at rest, and all its stones are 
stones asleep m a catapult In that instant of illu- 
sion, I could hear the aiches clash like swords as 
they ci ossed each other The mighty and numbei less 
columns seemed to go swinging by like the huge 
feet of impel lal elephants The graven foliage 
wreathed and blew like banneis going into battle, 
the silence was deafening with all the mingled 
noises of a military march, the great bell shook 
down, as the oigan shook up, its thunder The 
thirsty-thioated gargoyles shouted like trumpets 
hom all the loots and pinnacles as they passed, and 
horn the lectern m the core of the cathedral the 
eagle of the awful evangelist clashed his wmgs of 
biass 

And amid all the noises I seemed to hear the \ oice 
of a man shouting m the midst like one ordering 
legiments hither and thithei m the fight, the voice 
of the gieat half-militaiy mastei -builder, the 
architect of speais I could almost fancy he wore 
armoui while he made that chinch, and I knew 
indeed that, under a scriptural figure, he had borne 
m either hand the tiowel and the sword 

I could imagine for the moment that the whole 
of that house of life had marched out of the sacred 
East, alive and mtei locked, like an army Some 
Eastern nomad had found it solid and silent m the 
red circle of the desert He had slept by it as by 
a world-forgotten pyiamid, and been woke at mid- 
night by the wings of stone and biass, the tramp- 
ing of the tall pillais, the trumpets of the water- 
spouts On such a night every snake or sea-beast 
must have turned and twisted in e\eiy cxypt 01 
comer of the architecture And the fieicely coloured 
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samts marching eternally m the flamboyant win- 
dows would have earned then glorioles like torches 
acioss dark lands and distant seas, till the whole 
mountain of music and daikness and lights 
descended xoarmg on the lonely Lincoln hill So 
foi some hundred and sixty seconds I saw the 
battle-beauty of the Gothic, then the last furmture- 
van shifted itself away, and I saw only a church 
tower m a quiet English town, round which the 
English birds were floating 
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I HAVE been glancing o"vei two or thiee of the 
appreciations of Tennyson appiopriate to his 
centenary, and have been struck with a curious tone 
of coldness towards him m almost all quarters 
Now this is really a very peculiar thing For it is a 
case of coldness to quite brilliant and unquestionable 
literary merit Whether Tennyson was a great poet 
I shall not discuss I understand that one has to 
wait about eight hundred years before discussing 
that, and my only complaint against the printers ot 
my articles is that they will not wait even for much 
shorter periods But that Tennyson was a poet is as 
solid and certain as that Roberts is a billiard-player 
That Tennyson was an astonishingly good poet is as 
solid and certain as that Roberts is an astonishingly 
good billiard-player Even m these matters of art 
there are some things analogous to matters of fact It 
is no good disputing about tastes — partly because 
some tastes are beyond dispute If any one tells me 
that 


There is fallen a splendid teai 
From the passion-flower at the gate, 

or that 

Teais fiom the depth of some divine despair 

is not fine poetry, I am quite prepared to treat him 
as I w ould one who said that grass was not green or 
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that I was not corpulent And by all common 
chances Tennyson ought to be presei ved as a pleasuie 
— a sensuous pleasuie if you like, but certainly a 
genuine one Theie is no more reason for dropping 
Tennyson than foi dropping Vugil We do not 
mind VirgiTs view of Augustus, nor need we mind 
Tennyson’s view o f Queen Victona Beauty is 
unanswerable, m a poem as much as m a woman 
Theie were Victonan wi iters whose art is not 
perfectly appreciable apart from their enthusiasm 
Kingsley’s least is a fine book, but not quite so fine 
a book as it seemed when one’s own social passions 
were still yeasty Browning and Coventry Patmore 
are justly admired, but they aie most admired 
where they aie most agreed with But St Agnes ’ 
Eve is an unimpeachably beautiful poem, whethei 
one believes m St Agnes or detests her One would 
think that a man who had thus left indubitably 
good verse would receive natural and steady giati- 
tude, like a man who left indubitably good wine 
to his nephew, 01 indubitably good pictuies to the 
National Portrait Gallery Nevertheless, as I have 
said, the tone of all the papers, modernist or old- 
fashioned, has been mainly frigid What is the 
meaning of this? 

I will ask pei mission to answer this question by 
abruptly and even brutally changing the subject 
My remarks must, first of all, seem irrelevant even 
to effrontery, they shall prove their relevance later 
on In turning the pages of one of the papers con- 
taining such a light and unsympathetic treatment of 
Tennyson, my eye catches the following sentence 
“ By the light of modern science and thought, we aie 
m a position to see that each normal human being m 
some way repeats historically the life of the human 
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iace ” This is a very typical modern asseition, that 
is, it is an assertion foi which there is not and nevei 
has been a single spot or speck of proof We know 
precious little about what the life of the human race 
has been, and none of our scientific conjectures 
about it beai the lemotest resemblance to the actual 
giowth of a child According to this theoiy a baby 
begins by chipping flints and rubbing sticks togethei 
to find fire One so often sees babies doing this 
About the age of five the child, before the delighted 
e^es of his parents, founds a village community By 
the time he is eleven it has become a small city state, 
the replica of ancient Athens Encouraged by this, 
the boy proceeds, and before he is fourteen has 
founded the Roman Empire But now his parents 
have a serious set-back Having w atched him so far, 
not only with pleasure, but with a \ery natural 
surprise, they must strengthen themselves to endure 
the spectacle of decay They have now to watch 
then child going through the decline of the Western 
Empire and the Dark Ages They see the invasion 
of the Huns and that of the Norsemen chasing each 
other across his expressive face He seems a little 
happier aftei he has “repeated” the Battle of Chalons 
and the unsuccessful Siege of Pans, and by the 
time he comes to the twelfth century, his boyish face 
is as bright as it was of old when he was “ repeating” 
Pericles or Camillus 1 have no space to follow' 
this remarkable demonstration of how history 
repeats itself m the youth, how he grows dismal 
at twenty-three to lepresent the end of Medievalism, 
brightens because the Renaissance is coming, darkens 
again with the disputes of the later Reformation, 
broadens placidly through the thirties as the rational 
eighteenth century, till at last, about forty-three, he 
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gives a great yell and begins to burn the house down, 
as a symbol of the French Revolution Such (we 
shall all agree) is the ordinary development of a boy 

Now, seriously, does any one believe a word of 
such bosh? Does any one think that a child will 
repeat the periods of human history ? Does any one 
evei allow for a daughter m the Stone Age, or excuse 
a son because he is m the fourth century b c Yet 
the writer who lays down this splendid and stagger- 
ing lie calmly says that “ by the light of modern 
science and thought we are m a position to see” that 
it is true “Seeing” is a strong woid to use of oux 
conviction that icebergs are m the north, or that the 
earth goes round the sun Yet anybody can use it 
of any casual or crazy biological fancy seen m some 
newspaper or suggested m some debating club This 
is the rooted weakness of our time Science, which 
means exactitude, has become the mother of all 
inexactitude 

This is the failure of the epoch, and this explains 
the partial failure of Tennyson He was par excel- 
lence the poet ot popular science — that is, of all 
such cloudy and ill-considered assertions as the 
above He was the perfectly educated man of classics 
and the half-educated man of science No one did 
more to encourage the colossal blunder that the 
survival of the fittest means the survival of the best 
One might as well say that the survival of the 
fittest means the suivival of the fattest Tennyson’s 
position has grown shaky because it lested not on 
any clear dogmas old or new, but on two or three 
temporary, we might say desperate, compiomises of 
his own day tie giasped at Evolution, not because 
it was definite, but because it was indefinite, not 
because it was daring, but because it was safe It 
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gave him the hope that man might one day be an 
angel and England a free democracy, but it soothed 
him with the assm ance that neither of these alarm- 
ing things would happen just yet Virgil used his 
\eibal felicities to describe the eternal idea of the 
Roman Imperium Tenn}son used his verbal 
felicities for the accidental equilibimm of the 
British Constitution “ To spare the humble and war 
down the proud,” is a permanent idea for the polic- 
ing of this planet But that freedom should “slowly 
broaden down from precedent to piecedent” meiely 
happens to be the policy of the English upper class, 
it has no vital sanction, it might be much better to 
bioaden quickly One can write great poetry about 
a truth or even about a falsehood, but hardly about 
a legal fiction The misanthropic idea, as m Byron, 
is not a truth, but it is one of the lmmoital lies As 
long as humanity exists, humanity can be hated 
Wherevei one shall gather by himself, Byron is m 
the midst of him It is a common and recurrent 
mood to regard man as a hopeless Yahoo But it is 
not a natural mood to regaid man as a hopeful 
Yahoo, as the Evolutionists did, as a creature chang- 
ing befoie one’s eyes from bestial to beautiful, a 
cieature whose tail has just diopped off while he is 
staring at a far-off divine event This particular 
compromise between contempt and hope was an 
accident of Tennyson’s time, and, like his liberal 
conservatism, will probably never be found again 
His weakness was not being old-fashioned or new- 
fashioned, but being fashionable His feet were set 
on things transitory and untenable, compromises 
and compacts of silence Yet he was so perfect a 
poet that I fancy he will still be able to stand, even 
upon such clouds 
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A BREAM of my pure and aspiring bo}hood 
has been realised an the following paragraph, 
which I quote exactly as it stands 

A complaint by the Eppmg Ruial Distuct Council 
against a spinster keeping a pig m her house has 
evoked the following reply “I received your lettei, 
and felt very much cut up, as I am laying m the pig’s 
room I have not been able to stand up or get on 
my legs, when I can, I will get him m his own 
100m, that was built for him As to getting him oh 
the premises, I shall do no such thing, as he is no 
nuisance to any one We have had to be m the pig’s 
room now foi three years I am. not going to get 
rid of my pet We must all live together X will 
move him as soon as God gives me stiength to do 
so ” 

The Rev T C Spurgm observed “The lady will 
require a good deal of strength to move her pet, 
which weighs forty stone ” 

It appears to me that the Rev T C Spuigm ought, 
as a matter of chivalry, to assist the lady to move the 
pig, if it is indeed too heavy for her strength, no 
gentleman should permit a lady, who is already veiy 
much cut up, to lift foity stone of still animated 
and recalcitrant pork, he should himself escort the 
animal downstairs It is an unusual situation, I 
admit In the normal life of humanity the gentle- 
man gives his arm to the lady and not to the pig, and 
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it is the pig who is very much cut up But the situa- 
tion seems to be exceptional m eveiy way It is ail 
veiy well for tne lady to say that the pig is no 
nuisance to any one as it seems that she has estab- 
lished herself: m the pig’s pm ate suite ot apaitments, 
the question lather is whether she is a nuisance to 
the pig But indeed I do not think that this poor 
woman’s fad is an inch moie fantastic than many 
such oddities indulged m by uch and reputable 
people, and, as I say, I have from my boyhood 
entei tamed the dream I never could imagine whv 
pigs should not be kept as pets To begin with, pigs 
aie veiy beautiful animals Those who think other- 
wise are those who do not look at anything with 
their own eyes, but only through othei people’s 
eyeglasses The actual lines of a pig (I mean oi a 
leally fat pig) are among the loveliest and most 
luxuriant m nature, the pig has the same great 
curves, swift and vet heavy, wduch we see m rushing 
water or m rolling cloud Compared to him, the 
hoise, tor instance, is a bony, angular, and abrupt 
animal I remembei that Mr H G Wells, m argu- 
ing tor the relativity of things (a subject over which 
even the Greek philosophers went to sleep until 
Clu istiamty woke them up), pointed out that, while 
a horse is commonly beautiful if seen m piohle, he 
is excessively ugly if seen from the top of a dogcart, 
having a long, lean neck, and a body like a hddle 
Now, theie is no point of view fiom which a really 
coi pulent pig is not full of sumptous and satisfying 
curves You can look down on a pig from the top 
of the most unnatuially lofty dogcait, you can (if 
not pressed for time) allow the pig to draw the 
dogcart, and I suppose a dogcart has as much to 
do with pigs as it has with dogs You can examine 
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the pig from the top of an omnibus, from the top 
of the Monument, from a balloon, or an airship, 
and as long as he is visible he will be beautiful 
In short, he has that fuller, subtler, and more 
universal kind of shapeliness which the unthinking 
(gazing at pigs and distinguished journalists) mistake 
for a mere absence of shape For fatness itself is a 
valuable quality While it creates admiration m the 
onlookeis, it creates modesty in the possessoi If 
there is anything on which I differ from the monastic 
institutions of the past, it is that they sometimes 
sought to achieve humility by means of emacia- 
tion It may be that the thin monks were holy, 
but I am sure it was the fat monks who were 
humble Falstaff said that to be fat is not to be 
hated, but it certainly is to be laughed at, and that 
is a more wholesome experience for the soul of man 
I do not uige that it is effective upon the soul of 
a pig, who, indeed, seems somewhat indifferent to 
public opinion on tins point Nor do I mean that 
mere fatness is the only beauty of the pig The 
beauty of the best pigs lies m a certain sleepy perfec- 
tion of contour which links them especially to the 
smooth strength of our south English land m which 
they live There are two other things m which 
one can see this perfect and piggish quality one is 
m the silent and smooth swell of the Sussex downs 
so enormous and yet so innocent The other is m 
the sleek, strong limbs of those beech trees that glow 
so thick m their valleys These three holy symbols 
the pig, the beech tiee, and the chalk down, stand 
for ever as expressing the one thing that England as 
England has to say— that power is not inconsistent 
with kindness Tears of regret come into my eyes 
when I remember that three lions or leopaids, or 
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whatevei they aie, spiawl m a fantastic, foreign way 
across the arms of England We ought to have three 
pigs passant, gardant, or on gules It breaks my 
heart to think that four commonplace lions are 
couched aiound the base of the Nelson Column 
Theie ought to be four colossal Hampshire hogs to 
keep watch over so national a spot Perhaps some 
of oui sculptors will attack the conception, perhaps 
the lady’s pig, which weighs forty stone and seems 
to be something of a domestic problem, might begin 
to earn its living as an artist’s model 
Again, we do not know what fascinating varia- 
tions might happen m the pig if once the pig were 
a pet The dog has been domesticated — that is, 
destroyed Nobody now m London can form the 
faintest idea of what a dog would look like You 
know a Dachshund m the street, you know a St 
Bernaid m the street But if you saw a Dog m the 
street you would run from him screaming For 
hundreds, if no t* thousands of years, no one has 
looked at the hornble hairy original thing called 
Dog Why, then, should w T e be hopeless about the 
substantial and satisfying thing called Pig> Types 
of Pig may also be differentiated, delicate shades 
of Pig may also be produced A monstrous pig as 
big as a pony may perambulate the streets like a 
St Bernard without attracting attention An 
elegant and unnaturally attenuated pig may have 
all the appearance of a greyhound There may be 
little, frisky, fighting pigs like Irish or Scotch 
terriers, there may be little pathetic pigs like King 
Charles spaniels Artificial breeding might re- 
pioduce the awful original pig, tusks and all, the 
tenor of the forests — something bigger, more 
mysterious, and more bloody than the bloodhound 
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Those xntexested m hail dressing might amuse them- 
selves by arranging the bristles like those of a 
poodle Those fascinated by the Celtic mysteiy of 
the Western Highlands might see if they could tiam 
the bristles to be a veil or curtain for the eye, like 
those of a Skye teirier, that sensitive and invisible 
Celtic spmt With elaborate training one might 
have a sheep-pig instead of a sheep-dog, a lap-pig 
instead of a lap-dog 

What is it that makes you look so incredulous > 
Why do you still feel slightly superior to the pool 
lady who would not be parted from her pig? Why 
do you not at once take the hog to youi heart - * 
Reason suggests his evident beauty Evolution 
suggests his piobable improvement Is it, perhaps, 
some instinct, some tiadition * Well, apply 
that to women, childien, animals, and we will 
argue again 
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W E most of us suffer much from hat mg leai nt 
all our lessons m histoiy fiom those little 
abudged histoiy-books m use m most public and 
pi iv ate schools These lessons are insufficient — 
especially when you don’t learn them The latter 
was indeed my own case , and the little histoiy I 
know r I have picked up since by rambling about m 
authentic books and countrysides But the bald 
summaries of the small history-books still master 
and, m many cases, mislead us The root of the 
difficulty is this that tlieie aie two quite distinct 
puiposes of history — the supeuor purpose, which is 
its use foi childien, and the secondary or inferior 
purpose, which is its use for historians The highest 
and noblest thing that history can be is a good stoiy 
Then it appeals to the heroic lieaxt of all generations, 
the eternal infancy of mankind Such a story as 
that of William Tell could liteially be told of any 
epoch, no barbarian implements could be too rude, 
no scientific instruments could be too elaborate foi 
the pride and teiroi of the tale It might be told of 
the fiist flmt-headed arrow 01 the last model machine 
gun, the point of it is the same it is as eternal as 
tyianny and fatherhood Now, whenevei there is 
tins function of the fine history m story we tell it to 
childien only because it is a fine story David and 
the cup of water, Regulus and the atque saebat , 
Jeanne d’Arc kissing the cross of speai-w r ood, or 
Nelson shot with all his stars — these stir m eveiy 
child the ancient heart of his race, and that is all 
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that they need do Changes of costume and local 
colour are nothing it did not matter that m the 
lllustiated Bibles of our youth David was dressed 
1 athei like Regulus, m a Roman cuirass and sandals, 
any more than it mattered that m the illuminated 
Bibles of the Middle Ages he was diessed rather like 
Jeanne d’Arc, m a hood 01 a visored helmet It will 
not matter to futuie ages if the pictures lepiesent 
Jeanne d’Arc ciemated m an asbestos stove or Nelson 
dying m a top-hat For the childish and eternal use 
of history, the history will still be heioic 
But the historians have quite a diffei ent business 
It is their affair, not merely to lemember that 
humanity has been wise and great, but to undei- 
stand the special ways m which it has been weak and 
foolish Histonans have to explain the lionible 
mystery of how fashions were ever fashionable They 
have to analyse that statuesque instinct of the South 
that moulds the Roman cuirass to the muscles of the 
human toiso, or that element of symbolic extiava- 
gancc m the later Middle Ages which let loose 
a menagene upon bieast and casque and shield 
They have to explain, as best they can, how any one 
ever came to have a top-hat, how any one evei 
endured an asbestos stove 
Now the mere tales of the heroes are a part of 
leligious education, they are meant to teach us that 
we have souls But the mquiiies of the historians 
into the eccentricities of every epoch are merely a 
part of political education, they are meant to teach 
us to avoid certain perils or solve certain problems 
m the complexity of practical affans It is the fust 
duty of a boy to admire the glory of Trafalgar It 
is the hist duty of a grown man to question its 
utility It is one question whether it was a good 
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thing as an episode m the snuggle between Pitt and 
the French Resolution It is quite another mattei 
that it was certainly a good tiling m that immortal 
struggle between the son of man and all the unclean 
spirits of sloth and cowardice and despair For the 
wisdom of man alters with every age, his prudence 
has to fit perpetually shifting shapes of inconvenience 
or dilemma But his folly is immortal a fire stolen 
fiom heaven 

Now 7 , the little histones that we learnt as childien 
were partly meant simply as inspiring stones They 
laigely consisted of tales like Alfred and the cakes 
or Eleanor and the poisoned wound They ought to 
have entirely consisted of them Little childien 
ought to learn nothing but legends, they are the 
beginnings of all sound moials and manners I 
would not be severe on the point I would not 
exclude a story solely because it w r as true But the 
essential on which I should insist would be, not 
that the tale must be true, but that the tale must 
be fine 

The attempts m the little school-histones to 
introduce older and subtlei elements, to talk of 
the atmosphere of Puntamsm or the evolution of 
oui Constitution, is quite irrelevant and vam It 
is impossible to convey to a barely breeched imp 
who does not yet know his ow r n community, the 
exquisite dxveigence between it and some othei 
community What is the good of talking about the 
Constitution carefully balanced on three estates to 
a creature only quite recently balanced on two legs ^ 
What is the sense of explaining the Puritan shade 
of morality to a cieature w 7 ho is still learning with 
difficulty that theie is any moiahty at all ? We may 
put on one side the possibility that some of us 
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may think the Puritan atniospheie an unpleasant 
one or the Constitution a trifle nckety on its three 
legs The general truth remains that we should 
teach, to the young, men’s enduring truths, and 
let the learned amuse themselves with their passing 
eirois 

It is often said nowadays that m gieat cnses and 
moial revolutions we need one stiong man to 
decide , but it seems to me that that is exactly when 
we do not need him We do not need a great man 
foi a revolution, for a tiue revolution is a time when 
all men are great Wheie despotism leally is success- 
ful is m veiy small matters Every one must have 
noticed how essential a despot is to arranging the 
things m which every one is doubtful, because eveiy 
one is indifferent the boats m a water picnic 01 
the seats at a dmner-pai ty Hei e the man who knows 
his own mind is really wanted, for no one else evei 
thinks his own mmd woi th knowing N o one knows 
whei e to go to precisely, because no one cares where 
he goes It is foi trivialities that the great tyrant is 
meant 

But when the depths are stirred m a society, and 
all men’s souls giow taller m a transfiguring angei 
or desire, then I am by no means so ceitam that the 
great man has been a benefit even when he has 
appeared I am sure that Ciomwell and Napoleon 
managed the mere pikes and bayonets, boots and 
knapsacks better than most othei people could have 
managed them But I am by no means suie that 
Napoleon gave a better turn to the whole French 
Revolution I am by no means so sure that Crom- 
well has really improved the religion of England 

As it is m politics with the specially potent man, 
so it is m histoiy with the specially learned We do 
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not need the learned man to teach us the important 
things We all know the important things, though 
we all violate and neglect them Gigantic industry, 
abysmal knowledge, ate needed for the discovery of 
the tiny things — the things that seem haidly woith 
the trouble Generally speaking, the ordinal y man 
should be content with the terrible seciet that nun 
are men — which is another way of saying that they 
aie brothers He had better think of Caesar as a 
man and not as a Roman, for he will probably think 
of a Roman as a statue and not as a man He had 
better think of Coeur-de-Lion as a man and not as a 
Ciusader, or he will think of him as a stage Crusade^ 
For every man knows the mmost core ot eveiy other 
man It is the trappings and externals erected foi an 
age and a fashion that ai e forgotten and unknown 
It is all the cui tarns that are curtained, all the masf s 
that are masked, all the disguises that are now 
disguised m dust $md featureless decay But though 
we cannot reach the outside of histoiy, we all stait 
fiom the inside Some day, if I xansack whole 
libraries, I may know the outeimost aspects of King 
Stephen, and almost see him m his habit as he lived, 
but the inmost I know already The symbols are 
mouldered and the manner of the oath foi gotten, 
the seciet society may even be dissolved, but we 
all know the secret 
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L ONG lists are being given of particular cases 
an which children have suffered m spirits or 
health from alleged horrors of the kmeraa One 
child is said to have had a fit aftei seeing a film, 
another to have been sleepless with some fixed idea 
taken from a film, another to have killed Ins father 
with a carving-knife through having seen a knife 
used m a film This may possibly have occuned, 
though if it did, anybody of common sense would 
piefer to have details about that particular child, 
rather than about that paiticular picture But what 
is supposed to be the practical moral of it, m any 
case? Is it that the young should never see a story 
with a knife m it? Aie they to he brought up m 
complete ignorance of “The Merchant of Venice” 
because Shylock flourishes a knife foi a highly 
disagreeable puipose? Are they never to hear of 
Macbeth, lest it should slowly dawn upon their 
trembling intelligence that it is a dagger that they 
see before them? It would be more practical to 
propose that a child should never see a real carving- 
knife, and still more practical that he should never 
see a real father All that may come, the era of 
preventive and prophetic science has only begun 
We must not be impatient But when we come to 
the cases of morbid panic after some particular 
exhibition, there is yet more reason to clear the 
mind of cant It is perfectly true that a child will 
have the horrors after seeing some paiticulai detail 
It is quite equally true that nobody can possibly 
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pi edict what that detail will be It ceitamly need 
not be anything so obvious as a minder or even a 
knife I should ha\e thought anybody who knew 
anything about childien, 01 for that matter any- 
body who had been a child, w r ould know that these 
nightmares are quite incalculable The hint of 
lion or may come by any chance m any connection 
It the kmema exhibited nothing but views of 
country vicaiages or vegetarian restaurants, the 
ugly fancy is as likely to be stimulated by these 
things as by anything else It is like seeing a face 
m the carpet, it makes no diffeience that it is the 
carpet at the vicaiage 

I will give two examples from my own most 
peisonal cncle, I could give hundreds fiom hearsay 
I know a child who sci earned steadily for hours if 
he had been taken past the Albeit Memorial This 
was not a piecocious piecision 01 excellence m his 
taste m ai chitect^ure Nor w T as it a premature protest 
against all that gimcrack German culture which 
nearly entangled us m the downfall of the barbanc 
tyianny It was the fear of something which he 
himself described with lund simplicity as The Cow 
with the Indiai ubber Tongue It sounds rather a 
good title for a creepy short story At the base of 
the Albert Memorial (I may explain for those who 
have never enjoyed that monument) are four groups 
of statuary repxesentmg Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America Amenca especially is very overwhelming, 
borne onwaid on a snorting bison who plunges 
forward m a fury of western progress, and is sui- 
rounded with Red Indians, Mexicans, and all sorts of 
pioneers, O pioneeis, armed to the teeth The child 
passed tins transatlantic tornado with complete 
coolness and indifference Europe, howevei, is 
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seated on a bull so mild as to look like a cow, the 
tip of its tongue is showing and happened to be 
discolouied by weather, suggesting, I suppose, a 
living thing coming out of the dead maible Now 
nobody could possibly foietell that a weather-stain 
would occur m that paiticulai place, and fill that 
paiticular child with that paiticular fancy Nobody 
is likely to piopose meeting it by forbidding giaven 
images, like the Moslems and the Jews Nobody 
has said (as yet) that it is bad moials to make a 
pictuie of a cow Nobody has even pleaded that it is 
bad manners for a cow to put its tongue out These 
things aie utteily beyond calculation, they are also 
beyond counting, foi they occui all over the place, 
not only to morbid childien but to any children 
I knew this particular child very well, being a 
lathei oldei child myself at the time He certainly 
was not congenitally timid or feeble-minded, foi 
he usked going to prison to exppse the Marconi 
Scandal and died fighting m the Great War 
Here is another example out of scoies A little 
girl, now a very normal and cheeiful young lady, 
had an insomnia of insane tenor entnely ansmg 
fiom the lync of “Little Bo-Peep ” Aftei an in- 
quisition like that of the confessor or the psycho- 
analyst, it was found that the word u bleating” had 
some obscure connection m her mmd with the 
word “bleeding ” Theie was thus perhaps an added 
h on 01 m the phiase “heaid”, m heaung rathei 
than seeing the flowing of blood Nobody could 
possibly pi o vide against that sort of mistake 
Nobody could prevent the little gul from hearing 
about sheep, any moie than the little boy from 
hearing about cows We might abolish all nursery 
rhymes, and as they are happy and populai and 
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used with umveisal success, it is very likely that 
w e shall But the whole point of the mistake about 
that phi ase is that it might have been a mistake 
about any phi ase We cannot foiesee all the fancies 
that might arise, not only out of what we say, but 
of what we do not say We cannot avoid piomismg 
a child a caramel lest he should think we say cannibal 
or conceal the very woid “hill” lest it should sound 
like “hell” 

All the catalogues and calculations offeied us by 
the paity of caution m this controveisy aie therefoie 
quite worthless It is peifectly true that examples 
can be given of a child being fnghtened of this, 
that 01 the other But we can never be certain of 
his being fnghtened of the same thing twice It is 
not on the negative side, by making lists of \etoes, 
that the dangei can be avoided, it can never indeed 
be entirely avoided We can only fortify the child 
on the positive^ side by giving him health and 
humour and a trust m God, not omitting (what 
will much mystify the moderns) an intelligent 
appreciation of the idea of authouty, which is only 
the other side of confidence, and which alone can 
suddenly and summarily cast out such devils But 
we may be suie that most modem people will not 
look at it m this way They will think it more 
scientific to attempt to calculate the incalculable 
So soon as they have realized that it is not so simple 
as it looks, they will try to map it out, however 
complicated it may be When they discover that the 
terrible detail need not be a knife, but might just 
as well be a fork, they will only say there is a folk 
complex as well as a knife complex And that 
increasing complexity of complexes is the net m 
which libeity will be taken 
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Instead of seeing m the odd cases of the cow’s 
tongue 01 the bleating sheep the penl of their past 
generalizations, they will see them only as staitmg 
pomts for new generalizations They will get yet 
another theoiy out of it And they will begin 
acting on the theory long before they have done 
thinking about it They will stait out with some 
new and crude conception that sculptuie has made 
children scream or that nursery lhymes have made 
children sleepless, and the thing will be a clause 
m a programme of refoim before it has begun to 
be a conclusion m a serious study of psychology 
That is the practical problem about modem hbeity 
which the cutics will not see, of which eugenics 
is one example and all this amateur child-psychology 
is another So long as an old morality was m black 
and white like a chess-board, even a man who wanted 
more of it made white was certain that no moie of 
it would be made black Now he^is nevei ceitam 
what vices may not be leleased, but neither is he 
ceitam what virtues may be forbidden Even if he 
did not think it wiong to run away with a married 
woman, he knew that his neighbours only thought 
it wiong because the woman was mamed They 
did not think it wrong to run away with a led- 
haired woman, or a left-handed woman, or a woman 
subject to headaches But when we let loose a 
thousand eugemcal speculations, all adopted before 
they are verified and acted on even before they are 
adopted, he is just as likely as not to find himself 
separated from the woman for those or any othei 
reasons Similarly there was something to be said for 
restrictions, even rather puritanical and provincial 
restrictions, upon what children should read or see, 
so long as they fenced m certain fixed departments 
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like sex ox sensational tortures But when we begin 
to speculate on whether other sensations may not 
stimulate as dangerously as sex, those other sensa- 
tions may be as closely controlled as sex When, let 
us say, we hear that the eye and brain are weakened 
by the rapid turning of wheels as well as by the 
most revolting torturing of men, we have come into 
a world m which cart-wheels and steam-engmes 
may become as obscene as lacks and thumb-screws 
In shott, so long as we combine ceaseless and often 
reckless scientific speculation with rapid and often 
landom social reform, the result must inevitably 
be not anaichy but ever-mcr easing tyranny There 
must be a ceaseless and almost mechanical multipli- 
cation of things forbidden The resolution to cure 
all the ills that flesh is heir to, combined with the 
guesswoik about all possible ills that flesh and nerve 
and biam-cell may be heir to — these two things 
conducted simultaneously must inevitably spread 
a sort of panic of prohibition Scientific imagination 
and social refoim between them will quite logically 
and almost legitimately have made us slaves This 
seems to me a very clear, a very fair and a very 
simple point of public criticism, and I am much 
mystified about why so many publicists cannot e\en 
see what it is, but take refuge m charges of anarchism 
which fiistly are not true, and secondly have nothing 
to do with it 
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A MONG the numbeiless fictitious things that I 
have fortunately nevei wutten, theie was a 
little stoiy about a logical maiden lady engaging 
apartments m which she was not allowed to keep a 
cat or a dog, who, nevei theless, stipulated foi 
pel mission to keep a bud, and who eventually 
walked round to hex new lodgings accompanied by 
an osti ich There was a moral to the fable, connected 
with that exaggei ation of small concessions, m 
which, foi instance, the Germans indulged about 
espionage, 01 the Jews about intei est But this 
faded fancy leturned to my mind in anothei fashion 
when a very humane lady suggested the other day 
that every domestic seivant, including the butlei, 
I presume, should be descubed as' “a home-bud” 
Unless the lady is mis-i eported, which is likely 
enough, she wanted seivants called home-buds, 
because thej keep the home-fiies burning, which, 
as many will be ready to point out, is hardly the 
particulai foim m which the domesticity of the 
nest commonly expi esses itself But I am not at 
all disposed to deride the lady’s real meaning, still 
less her real motives, which xeferred to a leal move- 
ment of social conscience and sentiment, however 
wrongly expxessed She was troubled about the 
implied insolence of calling servants servants and 
apparently even of talking about “maids” or “the 
cook ” Therefoie she evolved the ornithological 
substitute, about which, of course, it would be 
easy to evolve a whole aviary of allegorical parodies 
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It would be easy to ask whether a private secietary 
is to be called a secretary-bn d, or, peihaps, the 
telephone-girl a humming-bud But it will be 
enough to say generally of the proposal, m its 
present veibal form, that one has only to submit it 
to any living and human housemaid m order to find 
that particular home-bird developing rapidly into 
a mocking-biid Nevertheless, as I have said, we 
should not merely dismiss any social doubts thus 
suggested, 01 any impulse towards a warmer respect 
for work genei ally grossly undervalued Too many 
people, of the more snobbish social strata, have 
treated their servants as home-birds, as owls, foi 
instance, who can be up all night, or as vultures, 
who can cat the refuse fit for the dustbin I would 
not throw cold watei on any indignation on this 
scoie, but I note it as typical of the time that the 
indignation should fail on the side of intelligence 
For it is the mark of our time, above almost eveiy- 
thing else, that it goes by associations and not by 
arguments, that is why it lias a hundred arts and 
no philosophy 

Thus, for instance, the lady in question lumps 
togethei a number of teims that have no logical 
connection at all There is at least a meaning m 
objecting to one peison calling another a servant 
As I shall suggest m a moment, there is not much 
sense m changing the name when you do not change 
the thing , and theie is a great deal of nonsense rn 
denying the status of the servant at the moment 
when you axe making it more servile Still, any- 
body can see how the term might be held to hurt 
human dignity, but the othei terms mentioned 
cannot hurt human dignity at all I cannot con- 
ceive why it should insult a cook to call her a cook, 
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any moie than it insults a cashiei to call him a 
cashier, to say nothing of the fact that dealing with 
cookeiy is far nobler than dealing with cash And 
the third title certainly tells entirely the other way 
The word “maid” is not only a noble old English 
word, with no note of social distinction, for a 
mediaeval king might have piaised his daughter as 
“ a good maid ” It is a word loaded with magnificent 
memories, m history, literature, and religion Joan 
the Maid suggests a little more than Joan the maid- 
servant As it says m Mr Belloc’s stirring little 
poem — 

By God who made the Master Maids, 

I know not whence she came, 

But the sword she bore to save the soul 
Went up like an altar flame 

It is needless here to tiace the idea back to its 
splendid sources, or to explain how the word maid 
has been the highest earthly title, not only on earth 
but m heaven “Mother and maiden was never 
none but she ” Here at least modem humanitarian 
criticism has gone curiously astray, even for its own 
purposes, any servant may well be satisfied with the 
dignity of being called the maid, just as any woik- 
man may be rightly honoured by the accident which 
calls him the man For in a modern industrial 
dispute, as reported m the papers, I always feel there 
is a final verdict and sentence in the very statement 
of the case of Masters versus Men 
The tiue objection lies much farther back It 
begins with the simple fact that the home-bird is 
not m her own home When that particular sparrow 
stokes the fire as above described, it is not her own 
fireside, when we happen to meet a canary carrying 
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a coalscuttle, the canaiy is not genei ally a coal- 
ownei In shoi t, whei evei we find pelicans, penguins 
01 flamingoes keeping the home-fires burning, they 
may all be earnestly wishing that they could fly 
away to then homes Now a model ate amount of 
this tempoiaiy and vicarious domesticity is a 
natuial enough accident m social relations, so long 
as it does not obscure and obstruct more individual 
and direct domesticity In short, there is no pai- 
ticular harm m the maid being a housemaid m 
someone else’s house, if she normally has a chance 
of being a housewife m hei own As I shall suggest 
m a moment, this is what was really implied m 
ceitam oldei institutions to which the wisest are 
now looking back But m any case it is odd that 
the home-bud should thus plume itself at this 
moment, for the trend of the time is certainly not 
towaids any domesticity, direct 01 indirect The 
birds have long Jieen netted or caged, by cold, fear 
and hunger, into larger and more terrorist systems 
The happy home-birds are keeping the factory fires 
burning The only legal and industrial tendency 
seems to be to shut up mo i e and more of the women, 
those strange wild fowl, m those colossal cages of 
lion Nor is the change one of mere aesthetic 
atmosphere, we know now that it is one of econo- 
mic fact and may soon be one of legal definition In 
a word it is queer that w T e should suddenly grow 
sensitive about calling people servants when we are 
m the act of making them slaves Indeed, m many 
concrete cases we may already be said to be making 
them convicts The true moral meaning of much 
that is called the improvement of prisons is not that 
we are turning pusoners into a better sort of people 
but lather that we are treating a bettei soit of 
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people as pnsoneis The broad anow is broadened 
m so libeial a fashion as to cover those who would 
once have been counted respectable, and thexe is a 
sense m which the bioad arrow, becoming bioadei, 
is bound to become blunter The puson becomes 
utilitaiian as well as disciplmaiy, as the factory 
becomes disciplinary as well as utilitai lan The two 
become simply and substantially the same, for they 
have to tieat the same sort of impecunious people m 
the same soit ot impersonal way People may diffei 
about the definition of that common condition or 
status Some may eagerly salute persons involved 
as home-birds Others may piefer to describe them 
as jail-birds 

Foi the rest, if anybody wants to strike the central 
stream of model ate sanity m the sei vant problem, I 
recommend him first to read with a close attention 
01 prefeiably to smg m a loud voice, the song called 
“ Sally m Our Alley ” In that gieat and glonously 
English lyric, the poet does not disguise the acci- 
dental discomfoits of the great system of appientice- 
ship which was pan ot the gloiy of the Guilds He 
even exhibits his Christian piejudices by comparing 
his mastei to a Turk He actually entertains, as eveiy 
1 effective social reformer must, the hypothetical 
alternative of the Scivile State, and considers the 
1 dative advantages % of a slave that rows a galley 
But the point is that what makes him lefuse and 
endure is hope, the sure and certain hope of a 
glonous emancipation, not the hopeless hope of a 
chance in a scramble, with a general lecommenda- 
tion to get on or get out, but a chaiter of knowledge 
and honoui, that “when lus seven long yeais are 
past,” a dooi shall open to him, which our age has 
shut on the gieat multitude of mankind 
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T HE tiuth most needed to-day is that the end 
is never the light end The beginning is the 
light end at which to begin The modern man 
has to read everything backwards, as when he 
leads journalism hrst and histoiy afteiwaids — 
if at all He is like a blind man exploring an ele- 
phant, and condemned to begin at the veiy tip of 
its tail But he is still more unlucky, foi when he 
has a fiist principle, it is generally the \ery last 
pi maple that he ought have He starts, as it weie, 
with one infallible dogma about the elephant, that 
its tail is its trunk He wotks the wrong way lound 
on principle, and tries to fit all the practical facts 
to his principle ^Because the elephant has no eyes 
m its tail-end, he calls it a blind elephant, and 
expatiates on its ignorance, supustition, and need 
of compulsory education Because it has no tusks 
at its tail-end, he says that tusks aie a fantastic 
flounsh attributed to a fabulous creature, an i\ory 
chimeia that must ha\e come thiough the i\oiy 
gate Because it does not as a rule pick up things 
with its tail, he dismisses the magical stoiy that it 
can pick up things with its tiunk He piobably says 
it is plainly a piece of anthropomoiphism to suppose 
that an elephant can pack its trunk The lesult is 
that he becomes as pallid and worued as a pessimist, 
the world to him is not only an elephant, but a 
white elephant He does not know what to do with 
it, and cannot be persuaded of the peifectly simple 
explanation, which is that he has not made the 
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smallest teal attempt to make head or tail of the 
animal He will not begin at the right end, because 
he happens to have come first on the wrong end 
But m nothing do I feel this modern trick, of 
trusting to a fag-end rather than a first principle, 
more than m the modem treatment of poetry 
With this 01 that particular metucal form, 01 
unmetrical form, or unmetncal formlessness, I 
might be content or not, as it achieved some par- 
ticular effect or not But the whole general tendency 
regarded as an emancipation, seems to me more 
or less of an enslavement It seems founded on one 
subconscious idea, that talk is freei than veise, 
and that verse, therefore, should claim the freedom 
of talk But talk, especially m our time, is not free 
at all It is tupped up by trivialities, tamed by 
conventions, loaded with dead uords, thwarted by 
a thousand meaningless things It does not liberate 
the soul so much, when a man can say, “ You always 
look so nice,” as when he can say, “ But your eternal 
summer shall not fade ” The first is an awkward 
and constrained sentence ending with the weakest 
word ever used, or rather misused, by man The 
second is like the gestuie of a giant or the sweeping 
flight of an aichangel it has the very rush of 
liberty I do not despise the man who says the 
first, because he means the second, and what he 
means is moie important than what he says I have 
always done my best to emphasize the inner dignity 
of these daily things, m spite of their dull externals, 
but I do not think it an improvement that the inner 
spirit itself should grow moie external and moie 
dull It is thought right to discourage numbeis of 
prosaic people tiymg to be poetical, but I think it 
much moie of a bore to watch numbers of poetical 
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people trying to be prosaic In short, it is another 
case of tail-foiemost philosophy, instead of water- 
ing the laurel hedge of the cockney villa, we bribe 
the cockney to brick m the plant of Apollo 
I have always had the fancy that if a man were 
teally free, he would talk m rhythm and even m 
ihyme His most hurried post-card would be a 
sonnet, and his most hasty wires like harp-strmgs 
He would breathe a song into the telephone, a song 
which would be a lyric or an epic, according to the 
time involved m awaiting the call, or m his in- 
evitable altercation with the telephone girl, the duel 
would also be a duet He would expiess his pre- 
feience among the dishes at dinner m short im- 
promptu poems, combining the more mystical 
gratitude of grace with a certain epigrammatic 
terseness, moie convenient for domestic good 
feeling If Mr Yeats can say, m exquisite verse, 
the exact numbe; of bean rows he would like on 
his plantation, why not the number of beans he 
would like on his plate? If he can issue a rhymed 
lequest to procuie the honey-bee, why not to pass 
die honey ? Misunderstandings might arise at 
list with the richer and more fantastic poets, and 
Francis Thompson might have asked several times 
L or “the gold skins of undehrious wine” before 
mybody understood that he wanted the grapes 
Nevertheless, I will maintain that his magnificent 
ihrase would be a far more real expiession of God’s 
nost glorious gift of the vine, than if he had simply 
>aid m a peremptory manner “grapes”, especially 
f the culture of complusory education had care- 
ully taught him to pronounce it as if it were 
£ gripes ” And if a man could ask for a potato m 
he form of a poem, the poem would not be merely 
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a moie romantic but a much more realistic render- 
ing of a potato For a potato is a poem, it is even 
an ascending scale of poems, beginning at the loot, 
m subtenanean grotesques m the Gothic manner, 
with humps like the deformatories of a goblm and 
eyes like a beast of Revelation, and rising up through 
the green shades of the earth to a crown that has 
the shape of stars and the hue of heaven 

But the truth behind all this is that expressed m 
that veiy ancient mystical notion, the music of the 
spheies It is the idea that, at the back of everything, 
existence begins with a harmony and not a chaos, 
and, therefaie, when we really spread our wings and 
find a widei heedom, we find it m something more 
continuous and recunent, and not in something 
more fragmentary and crude Freedom is fullness, 
especially fullness of life, and a full vessel is moie 
rounded and complete than an empty one, and not 
less so To vaiy Browning’s phrase, we find m 
piose the broken aics, in poetiy the perfect round 
Prose is not the freedom of poetry, rathei piose 
is the fragments of poetry Piose, at least, m the 
prosaic sense, is poetry intei mpted, held up and 
cut off fiom its course, the chanot of Phoebus 
stopped by a block m the Strand But when it 
begins to move again at all, I think we shall find 
certain old-fashioned things move with it, such as 
repetition and even measure, rhythm and even 
rhyme We shall discover with hoiror that the 
wheels of the chariot go lound and round, and even 
that the hoises of the chanot have the usual number 
of feet 

Anyway, the light way to encouiage the cortege 
is not to put the cart before the horse It is not 
to make poetry more poetical bv lpnormp- what 
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distinguishes it from prose There may be many 
new ways of making the chariot move again, but 
I confess that most of the modem theonsts seem to 
me to be lectunng on a new theoiy of its mechanics, 
while it is standing still If a wizard befoie my 
veiy eyes works a mnacle with a iope, a boy and a 
mango plant, I am only theoretically interested m 
the question of a sceptic, who asks why it should 
not be done with a garden hose, a maiden aunt and 
a monkey-tiee Why not, indeed, if he can do it? 
If a saint performs a mnacle to-morrow, by turning 
a stone into a fish, I shall be the less concerned at 
being asked, in the abstiact, why a man should not 
also turn a camp-stool into a cockatoo, but let him 
do it, and not merely explain how it can be done It 
is certain that woids such as “birds” and “bare,” 
which are as plain as “fish” or “stone,” can be 
combined m such a miracle as “Bare ruined quires 
where late the sweet birds sang ” So fai as I can 
follow my own feelings, the metie and fall of the 
feet, even the ihyme and place of the sonnet, have a 
great deal to do with pioducmg such an effect I 
do not say theie is no other way of producing such 
an effect I only ask, not without longing, where 
else m this wide and weary time is it produced? 

I know I cannot produce it, and I do not m fact feel 
it when I hear vers lib res I know not where is that 
Promethean heat, and even to express my ignoiance, 

I am glad to find better woids than my own 
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A THEATRICAL manager recently insisted on 
introducing Chinese laboui into the theatrical 
profession Fie insisted on having real Chinamen 
to take the part of Chinese servants, and some 
actors seem to have resented it — as I think, very 
reasonably A distinguished actress, who is clever 
enough to know better, defended it on the ground 
that nothing must mteifere with the perfection of 
a work of art I dispute the moral thesis m any case, 
and Nero would no doubt have urged it m defence 
of having real deaths in the amphitheatre 1 do not 
admit in any case that the aitist can be entirely 
indifferent to hunger and unemployment, any more 
than to lions 01 boiling oil But, as a mattei of 
fact, there is no need to raise the moial question, 
because the case is equally strong m relation to the 
artistic question I do not think that a Chinese 
charactei being represented by a Chinese actor is the 
finishing touch to the perfection of a work of art 
I think it is the last and lowest phase of the vulgai lty 
that is called realism It is m the same style and 
taste as the triumphs on which, I believe, some actor- 
managers have prided themselves, the triumphs of 
having real silver for goblets or real jewels for 
crowns That is not the spirit of a perfect ai tist, but 
rather of a puise-pioud paivenu The peifect artist 
would be lie who could put on a crown of gilt wire 
or tinsel and make us feel he was a kmg 
Moreover if the principle is to be extended from 
properties to persons, it is not easy to see where the 
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principle can stop II we are to insist on real Asiatics 
to act “Chu Chin Chow,” why not insist on real 
Venetians to act “The Mei chant of Venice?” We 
did expenment recently, and I believe very success- 
fully, m having the Jew acted by a real Jew But I 
hardly think we should like to make it a rule that 
nobody must be allowed to act Shylock unless he 
can prove his racial light to call upon his fathei 
Abiaham Must the chaiacteis of Macbeth and 
Macduff only be 1 epresented by men with names like 
Macplieison and Macnab? Must the Prince of 
Denmark be native there and to the manner born? 
Must we import a crowd of Greeks before we are 
allowed to act “Troilus and Cressida,” or a mob of 
real Egyptians to form the background of “Anthony 
and Cleopatra?” Will it be necessary to kidnap an 
African gentleman out of Africa, by the methods of 
the slave trade, and foice him into acting Othello? 
It was rather foolishly suggested at one time that 
out allies m Jap ad might be offended at the fantastic 
satire of “ The Mikado ” As a matter of fact, the 
satire of “The Mikado” is not at all directed against 
Japanese things, but exclusively against English 
things But I certainly think there might be some 
little ill-feeling m Japan if gangs of Japanese coolies 
were shipped acioss two continents merely m order 
to act in it If once this singular rule be recognised, 
a diamatist will certainly be rather shy of mtioduc- 
mg Zulus or Red Indians into his dramas, owing to 
the difficulty m securing appropriate dramatic talent 
He will hesitate before making his hero an Eskimo 
He will abandon his intention of seeking Ins lieiome 
m the Sandwich Islands If he were to insist on 
introducing real cannibals, it seems possible that 
they might insist on mtioducmg real cannibalism 
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This would be quite in the spirit of Neio and all 
the ait cutics of the Roman realism of the amphi- 
theatre But suiely it would be putting almost too 
peifect a finishing touch to the perfection of a woik 
of ait That kind of finishing touch is a little too 
finishing 

The irony grew more intense when the newspapeis 
that had insisted on Chinamen because they could 
not help being Chinamen began to piaise them with 
admnation and astonishment because they looked 
Chinese This opens up a speculation so complex 
and conti adictoiy that I do not piopose to follow 
it, for I am interested here not m the paiticular inci- 
dent but m the general idea It will be a sufficient 
statement of the fundamental fact of all the arts if 
I say simply that I do not believe m the resemblance 
I do not believe that a chinaman does look like a 
Chinaman That is, I do not believe that any 
Chinaman will necessarily look like the Chinaman 
— the Chinaman m the imagination of the artist 
and the mterest of the ciowd We all know the fable 
of the man who imitated a pig, and his rival who was 
hooted by the ciowd because he could only produce 
what was (in fact) the squeak of a real pig The 
ciowd was perfectly light The crowd was a crowd 
of very penetrating and philosopical art critics 
They had come there not to hear an oidmary pig, 
which they could hear by poking m any oidmaiy 
pigsty They had come to heai how the voice of 
the pig affects the immortal mmd and spirit of 
man, what sort of satire he would make of it, what 
sort of fun he can get out of it, what sort of exag- 
geration he feels to be an exaggeration of its essence, 
and not of its accidents In other words, they had 
come to hear a squeak, but the sort of squeak which 
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expresses what a man thinks of a pig — not the 
vastly inferior squeak which only expi esses what a 
pig thinks of a man I have myself a poetical 
enthusiasm foi pigs, and the paradise of my fancy 
is one wheie pigs have wings But it is only men, 
especially wise men, who discuss whether pigs can 
fly, we have no particular proof that pigs ever 
discuss it Therefore the actor who imitated the 
quadruped may well have put into his squeak 
something of the pathetic cry of one longing foi 
the wings of the dove The quadruped himself 
might expiess no such sentiment, he might appear, 
and generally does appear, singularly unconscious 
of his own lack of feathers But the same principle 
is true of things more dignified than the most 
dignified porkei, though clad m the most superb 
plumage If a vision of a stately Arab has risen m 
the imagination of an author who is an aitist, he 
will be wise if he confides it to an actor who is also 
an artist He will be much wisei to confide it to an 
actor than to an Arab The actoi, being a fellow- 
countryman and a fellow-artist, may bring out 
what the authoi thinks the Arab stands for, whereas 
the real Arab might be a particulai individual who 
at that particulai moment refused to stand for any- 
thing of the sort, or for anything at all The 
pnnciple is a general one, and I mean no disrespect 
to China in the porcine parallel, or m the figurative 
association of pigs and pigtails 
But as a matter of fact, the argument is especially 
apt m the case of China Tor I fear that China is 
chiefly interesting to most of us as the othei end of 
the world It is valued as something far-off, and 
therefore fantastical, like a kingdom m the clouds of 
sunnse It is not the very real vn Cues of the Chinese 
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tiadition — its stoicism, its sense of honour, its 
ancient peasant cults — that most people want to 
put into a play It is the ordinary lomantic feeling 
about something remote and extravagant, like the 
Martians or the Man m the Moon It is perfectly 
leasonable to have that xomantic feeling m model a- 
tion, like other amusements But it is not reasonable 
to expect the remote person to feel 1 emote fiom 
himself, or the man at the other end of the woild 
not to feel it as this end We must not ask the 
outlandish Onental to feel outlandish, or a China- 
man to be astonished at being Chinese If, theiefoie, 
the literal y aitist has the legitimate literal y purpose 
of expiessmg the mysterious and alien atmosphere 
which China implies to him, he will probably do it 
much bettei with the aid of an actor who is not 
Chinese Of course, I am not ciiticizmg the particu- 
lar details of the particular peifoimance, of which I 
know little or nothing I do not know the circum- 
stances, and undei the circumstances, for all I 
know, the experiment may have been very necessaxy 
or very successful I meiely protest against a theoiy 
of diamatic truth urged m defence of the dramatic 
expei iment, winch seems to me calculated to falsify 
the whole art of the drama It is founded on exactly 
the same fallacy as that of the infant m Stevenson’s 
nuisery rhyme, who thought that the Japanese 
childien must suffer from home-sickness through 
being always abioad m Japan 
This bungs us very neai to an old and thread- 
bare theatncal controversy, about whether staging 
should be simple or elaborate I do not mean to 
begin that argument all over again What is 
really wanted is not so much the simple stage- 
manager as the simple spectator In a very real 
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sense, what is wanted is the simple cutic, who 
-would be m truth the most subtle cutic The 
healthy human instincts m these things are at least 
as much spoiled by sophistication in the stalls as 
by elaboiation on the stage A really simple mind 
would enjoy a simple scene — and also a goigeous 
scene A popular instinct, to be found m all folklore, 
would know well enough when the one 01 the other 
was appropriate But what is involved here is not 
the whole of that sophistication, but only one 
paiticular sophistry, and against that sophistry we 
may well pause to protest It is the cutical fallacy of 
cutting off a leal donkey’s head to put it on Bottom 
the Weaver, when the head is symbolical, and m 
that case more appropnate to the cutic than to the 
actor 


CE 
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D IVORCE is a thing which the newspapers now 
not only advertise, but advocate, almost as 
if it were a pleasure m itself It may be, indeed, 
that all the flowers and festivities will now be 
tiansfened fiom the fashionable wedding to the 
fashionable divorce A supeib iced and tiostt^ 
divorce-cake will be piovided foi the feast, and m 
mihtaiy circles will be cut with the co-respondent’s 
sword A dazzling display of divorce presents will 
be laid out foi the inspection of the company, 
watched by a detective diessed as an oidmary divorce 
guest Pei haps the old divoice bieakfast will be 
leMved, anyhow, toasts will be diunk, the guests 
will assemble on the doorstep to* see the husband 
and wife go off m opposite dnections, and all will 
go meny as a divoice-court bell All this, though 
to some it might seem a little fanciful, would really 
be fai less fantastic than the soit of things that aie 
really said on the subject I am not going to discuss 
the depth and substance of that subject I myself 
hold a mystical view of marriage, but I am not 
going to debate it heie But merely m the interests 
of light and logic I would protest against the way 
m which it is frequently debated The piocess 
cannot lationally be called a debate at all It is a 
soit of chorus of sentimentalists m the sensational 
newspapers, perpetually intoning some such foimula 
as this “We respect marnage, we leveience mai- 
liage, holy, sacred, ineffably exquisite and ideal 
marriage True marnage is love, and when love 
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alteis, maxnage alters, and when love stops 01 begins 
again, maxnage does the same, w onderf ul, beautiful, 
beatific mamage ” 

Now, with all leasonable sympathy with every- 
thing sentimental, I may lemark that all that talk 
is tosh Marriage is an institution like any othei, 
set up deliberately to have certain functions and 
limitations , it is an institution like private property, 
01 conscription, 01 the legal libei ties of the subject 
To talk as if it were made 01 melted with certain 
changing moods is a meie waste of words The 
object of pnvate pioperty is that as many citizens 
as possible should have a certain dignity and pleasure 
m being masters of material things But suppose a 
dog-stealer were to say that as soon as a man was 
bored with his dog it ceased to be his dog, and he 
ceased to be lesponsible for it Suppose he weie 
to say that by merely coveting the dog, he could 
immediately moially possess the dog The answer 
would be that the only way to make men responsible 
for dogs was to make the i elation a legal one, apart 
fiom the likes and dislikes of the moment Suppose 
a burglar were to say “ Pnvate property I venerate, 
private property I revere, but I am convmced that 
that Mi Brown does not tiuly value his silver 
Apostle spoons as such sacred objects should be 
v alued , they have therefoi e ceased to be Ins property ; 
m reality they have already become my property, for 
I appreciate their precious character as nobody else 
can do 99 Suppose a murderer weie to say “What 
can be more amiable and admuable than human 
life lived with a due sense of its priceless opportunity 1 
But I regret to observe that Mr Robinson has lately 
been looking decidedly tired and melancholy, life 
accepted m this depressing and demoiahsmg spirit 
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can no longer truly be called life, it is rather my 
own exuberant and perhaps exaggerated joy of life 
which I must gratify by cutting his thioat with a 
carving-knife ” 

It is obvious that these philospheis would fail 
to understand what we mean by a rule, quite apait 
fiom the problem of its exceptions They would fail 
to gxasp what we mean by an institution, whether 
it be the institution of law, of property, 01 of mai- 
riage A reasonable person will ceitamly leply to 
the burglar “You will hardly soothe us by merely 
poetical praises of property, because youi case 
would be much more convincing if you denied, as 
the Communists do, that property ought to exist at 
all There may be, theie certainly are, gross abuses 
m pi lvate property, but so long as it is an institution 
at all, it cannot alter merely with mood and 
emotions A farm cannot simply float away horn 
a faimer, m piopoition as his interest m it glows 
famtei than it was A house cannot shift away 
by inches from a householder, by certain fine shades 
of feeling that he happens to have about it A dog 
cannot duft away like a dream, and begin to belong 
to somebody else who happens just then to be 
dreaming of him And neither can the seiious 
social relation of husband and wife, of mother and 
father, or even of man and woman, be resolved in 
all its relations by passions and reactions of senti- 
ment ** This question is quite apart from the ques- 
tion of whether there are exceptions to the rule of 
loyalty, or what they aie The primary point is that 
theie is an institution to which to be loyal If the 
new sentimentalists mean what they say, when they 
say they veneiate that institution, they must not 
suggest that an institution can be actually identical 
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with an emotion And that is what their rhetoric 
does suggest, so far as it can be said to suggest 
anything 

These wnteis aie always explaining to us why they 
believe m divorce I think I can easily understand 
why they believe m divoice What I do not under- 
stand is why they believe m marriage Just as the 
philosopical burglar would be moie philosophical it 
he weie a Bolshevist, so this sort of di\orce advocate 
would be more philosophical if he were a tree-lovei 
Foi his arguments never seem to touch on marriage 
as an institution, or anything more than an in- 
dividual experience The real explanation of this 
strange mdiffeience to the institutional idea is, 
I fancy, something not only deepei, but wider, 
something affecting all the institutions of the 
modern world The tiuth is that these sociologists 
are not at all interested m promoting the sort of 
social life that, mamage does promote The sort 
of society of which marnage has always been the 
strongest pillar is what is sometimes called the 
distributive society, the society m which most of 
the citizens have a tolerable share of property, 
especially pi operty m land Everywhere, all over the 
world, the farm goes with the family and the family 
with the farm Unless the whole domestic group 
hold together with a sort of loyalty or local patrio- 
tism, unless the inheritance of propeity is logical 
and legitimate, unless the family quairels aie kept 
out of the courts of officialism, the tradition of 
family owneiship cannot be handed on unimpaired 
On the other hand, the Servile State, which is the 
opposite of the distributive state, has always been 
rathei embarrassed by the institution of marriage 
It is an old story that the negro slavery of u Uncle 
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Tom’s Cabin” did its worst woik m the breakmg-up 
of families But, curiously enough, the same story 
is told hom both sides Foi the apologists of the 
Slave States, or, at least, of the Southern States, made 
the same admission even m their own defence If 
they denied breaking up the slave family, it was 
because they denied that theie was any slave family 
to break up 

Fiee love is the direct enemy of freedom It is 
the most obvious of all the bubes that can be offered 
by slavery In servile societies a vast amount of 
sexual laxity can go on m practice, and even m 
theory, save when now and then some cranky 
speculator or ciazy squire has a fad for some special 
breed of slaves like a breed of cattle And even that 
lunacy would not last long, for lunatics are the 
mmoiity among slave-owners Slavery has a much 
more sane and a much more subtle appeal to human 
nature than that It is much more likely that, aftei 
a few such fads and freaks, the new Servile State 
would settle down into the sleepy lesignation of the 
old Seivile State, the old pagan repose m slavery, 
as it was before Chiistiamty came to trouble and 
peiplex the world with ideals of liberty and chivaliy 
One of the conveniences of that pagan world is 
that, below a certain level of society, nobody really 
need bother about pedigree or paternity at all A 
new world began when slaves began to stand on 
their dignity as virgin martyis Christendom 
is the civilization that such martyrs made, and 
slavery is its returmng enemy But of all the bribes 
that the old pagan slavery can offer, this luxury and 
laxity is the strongest, nor do I deny that the 
influences desiring the degradation of human dignity 
have here chosen their insti ument well 
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SPHERE is one fashionable fallacy that ciops up 
every wheie like a weed, until a man feels in- 
clined to devote the rest of his life to the hopeless 
task of weeding it out I take one example of it 
from a newspapei conespondence headed “Have 
Women Gone Far Enough It is immediately 
concerned ’with alleged impropriety m dress, but 
I am not directly intei ested m that I quote one 
paiagraph fiom a lady coi respondent, not because 
it is any woise than the same thing as stated by 
countless scholais and thinkers, but rathei because 
it is mote clearly stated — 

“ 1 Women have gone far enough 1 That has 
always been the cry of the individual with the 
unprogi essive mmd It seems to me that until 
Doomsday there will always be the type of man 
who will cry 4 Women have gone fai enough but 
no one can stop the tide of e\ olution, and v omen 
will still go on ” 

Which laises the interesting question of where 
they will go to Now, as a mattei of fact, eveiy 
thinking person wants to stop the tide of evolution 
at some particular maik m his own mmd If I 
were to piopose that people should weai no clothes 
at all, the lady might be shocked But I should 
have as much right as any one else to say that she 
was obviously an individual with an unpiogr essive 
mmd If I weie to propose that this reform should 
be imposed on people by force, she would be justly 
indignant But I could answei hei with hei own 
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argument — that there had always been unpi ogres- 
sive people, and would be till Doomsday If I then 
proposed that people should not only be stripped 
but skinned alive, she might, perhaps, see several 
moral objections But her own argument would 
still hold good, or as good as it held m her own 
case, and I could say that evolution would not 
stop and the skinning would go on The argument 
is quite as good on my side as on hers, and it is 
worthless on both 

Of couise, it would be just as easy to urge people 
to progress or evolve m exactly the opposite dnec- 
tion It would be as easy to maintain that they 
ought to go on wearing more and more clothes It 
might be argued that savages wear fewer clothes, 
that clothes are a maik of civilization, and that the 
evolution of them will go on I am highly civilized 
if I wear ten hats, and more highly civilized if I 
wear twelve hats When I have alieady evolved so 
far as to put on six pairs of trousers, I must still 
hail the appearance of the seventh pair of trousers 
with the joy due to the waving banner of a great 
reform When we balance these two lunacies 
against each other, the central point of sanity is 
surely apparent The man who headed his inquiry 
“Have Women Gone Far Enough?” was at least m 
a real sense stating the point rightly The point is 
that there is a “ far enough ” There is a point at 
which something that was once neglected becomes 
exaggerated, something that is valuable up to that 
stage becomes undesirable after that stage It is 
possible foi the human intellect to consider clearly 
at what stage, or m what condition, it would have 
enough complication of clothes, or enough simple- 
fication of clothes, or enough of any other social 
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element or tendency It is possible to set a limit to 
the pagoda of human hats, rising for ever into 
infinity It is possible to count the human legs, 
and, after a brief calculation, allot to them the 
appropriate number of trousers There is such a 
thing as the miscalculation of making hats for a 
hydra or boots for a centipede, just as there are such 
things as baie-footed friars or the Hatless Brigade 
There aie exceptions and exaggeiations, good and 
bad, but the point is that they aie not only both 
good and bad, but they are good and bad m opposite 
directions Let a man have what ideal of human 
costume or custom he likes That ideal must still 
consist of elements m a certain proportion, and if 
that proportion is disturbed that ideal is destroyed 
Let him once be clear m his own mmd about what 
he wants, and then, whatever it is that he wants, 
he will not want the tide of evolution to wash it 
away His ideal may be as revolutionary as he likes 
or as reactionary as he likes, but it must remain as 
he likes it To make it more revolutionary or more 
reactionary is distortion, to suggest its growing 
more and more reactionary or revolutionary for 
ever is demented nonsense How can a man know 
what he wants, how can he even want what he 
wants, if it will not even remain the same while he 
wants it? 

The particular argument about women is not 
pnmai lly the point, but as a matter of fact it is 
a very good illustration of the point If a man 
thinks the Victorian conventions kept women out 
of things they would be the happier of having, 
his natural course is to consider what tilings they 
aie, not to think that any things will do, so long 
as there are more of them This is only the sort 
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of living logic eveiybody acts upon m life Suppose 
somebody says, “Don’t you think all this wood 
could be used foi something else besides palings 
we shall veiy probably answer, “Well, I daie say 
it could,” and perhaps begin to think of wooden 
boxes or wooden stools But we shall not see, as m 
a sort of vision, a vista of wooden lazors, wooden 
caiYing-kmfes, wooden coats and hats, wooden 
pillows and pochet-handkei chiefs If people had 
made a false and insufficient list of the uses of wood, 
we shall try to make a true and sufficient list of 
them, but not imagine that the list can go on for 
ever, or include moie and moie of everything m 
the world I am not establishing a scientific parallel 
between wood and womanhood But there would 
be nothing disi espectful m the symbol, considered 
as a symbol, for wood is the most sacied of all 
substances it typifies the divine tiade of the cai- 
penter, and men count themselves foitunate to 
touch it Heie it is only a working Simile, but the 
point of it is this — that all this nonsense about 
piogiessive and unprogressive minds, and the tide 
of evolution, divides people into those who stick 
ignorantly to wood for one thing and those who 
attempt insanely to use wood for eveiythmg Both 
seem to think it a highly eccentnc suggestion 
that we should find out what wood is really useful 
foi, and use it for that They eithei profess to 
worship a wooden womanhood inside the wooden 
fences of certain trivial and temporary Victorian 
conventions, or else they profess to see the future 
as a forest of dryads growing more and moie 
feminine for ever 

But it does not matter to the mam question 
whether anybody else draws the line exactly wheie 
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I do The point is that I am not doing an illogical 
thing, but the only logical thing, m di awing the 
line I think tennis foi women nonnal and football 
for women quite abnormal, and I am no moie 
inconsistent that I am m having a wooden walking- 
stick and not a wooden hat I do not paiticulaily 
object to a female despot, but I do object to a 
female demagogue And my distinction is as much 
founded on the substance of things as my eccentric 
conduct m having a wooden chan and table but not 
a wooden knife and fork You may think my 
division wiong, the point is that it is not wrong m 
being a division All tins fallacy of false piogiess 
tends to obscure the old common sense of all man- 
kind, which is still the common sense of every man 
m his own daily dealings that eveiy tiling has its 
place and pioportion and pioper use, and that it is 
lational to trust its use and distrust its abuso 
Progress, m t)ie good sense, does not consist m 
looking for a direction m which one can go on 
indefinitely Foi there is no such dnection, unless 
it be m quite transcendental things, like the lo\e 
of God It would be far truer to say that tiue 
progress consists m looking for the place where \\ e 
can stop 
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I AM mfoimed that there is an elaboiately 
electrified house on view, a house m which 
the householder can be completely electrified, or 
possibly electroplated, 01 peihaps eventually electro- 
cuted, which would seem a not unlikely refuge for 
anybody who had to live in that sort of house 
Indeed, when I heard a lecturer a little while ago 
explain at some length (with the assistance of 
lantern slides) the complicated but complete ap- 
paratus of such a domestic system, I ventured to ask 
whereabouts m the electric house they had fitted 
up the electric chair That would seem to be the 
most rapid and reasonable form of comfort m such 
a place Or it might be useful for pnld and well- 
considered experiments m muider, even before we 
came to the final experiment of suicide The case 
for murder seems to me to be cunously neglected m 
the free and emancipated moial conti oveisies of oui 
time I am perpetually being told that there are a 
number of liaid cases arising out of the traditional 
respect for marriage I could easily provide, from 
my own experience, half a dozen cases m which 
great discomfort has arisen out of the conventional 
prejudice against murder I could give social in- 
stances which seem to ciy out for assassination quite 
as pathetically as any that are supposed to cry out for 
divoice Nor is it true to say that all such cases could 
be met by divorce or other division Many are cases 
m which nothing but death could deprive the 
obnoxious person of his psychological or othei 
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influence ovei bettei people than himself To give 
the names of those m my social circle, whom I mark 
out for extinction, would at piesent be premature 
and even embaiiassmg But if I had a nice, neat, 
comfortable electric chair fitted up m my house, 
on the model of those fitted up m American prisons, 
I could quickly and quietly make a clearance of a 
gieat many of these social difficulties It would be 
easy to leceive a particular guest with gestures of 
hospitality, to wave him to a special scat with a 
special earnestness, to see him settled comfortably 
m it, and then to pi ess a button with a smile and a 
sigh of lelief The hospitable gestuie involved is 
not difficult People often wave me towards par- 
ticular chairs in their diawmg-iooms, generally 
towards any massive seat of marble 01 granite, or 
to any cast-non throne firmly damped to the floor 
And they always say, with a beaming smile, tha£ 
they think it will suit me better With a heartfelt 
sincerity, I could say to the guest m question that 
I think the electnc chair would suit him bettei 
Difficulties might arise, of couise, when he was 
dead, such difficulties have always embarrassed the 
moral reformer who assumed the specialist duties 
of the murderer But, even here, electricity gi\es 
its evei-present aid Obviously another button 
would be pressed and the chair with its contents 
would sink through the floor, where the corpse 
would be mechanically ejected and consumed com- 
pletely m an electnc stove Now here we have a 
real and serious social use for eiectucity, almost 
the only one I can think of, which could practically 
improve our present domestic life But I cannot 
find a word about it m any of the accounts given 
to me of the model electric house 
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That model house, I am mfoimed, is descubed as 
the house of the futuie, dated less than a hundred 
yeais hence I can imagine that even this piophecy 
might have its cheerful and enlivening aspect The 
pi mciple of companson is often applied to oui 
anccstois, and might equally wisely be applied to 
our descendants We are often shown exhibitions 
of Elizabethan or Eaily Georgian domestic aichi- 
tectme, with the notion of suggesting to us how 
much aichitecture has advanced since those days It 
is geneially pointed out to us that many of the 
oldest English houses aie only built of wood It is 
geneially not pointed out to us that most of the 
newest American houses aie also built of wood It is 
certainly not pointed out that these veiy houses that 
aie now built of wood, aie those m which there aie 
most of the new electric appliances These things 
are not emphasized, because the object of the ex- 
position is quite the conti aiy We are shown the 
rude hovels of our ancestois, that we may be con- 
soled by feeling that things might be woise even 
than they aie We are told that ancient Britons lived 
m low huts of wattle, or what not, that we may 
consider a brick villa m Balham is almost tolerable 
by companson In short, there are many who insist 
on all that was dark or gloss or negligent m the 
conditions of early barbarism, so that modem 
civilization may for one wild moment take on a 
fanciful semblance of decency But old things have 
to be made veiy black indeed, if modem things are 
not to look blacker 

Well, I cannot see why the same ingenious tuck 
of comparison should not be tiled m the case of the 
future as well as the past As we produce an appall- 
ing picture of our great-grandfathei m his hideous 
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mud-hovel, so we natmally pioduce an equally 
appalling picture of our gieat-giandson m his 
hideous electric house Both will equally serve to 
laise out own spints, and to lilt up out heaits m 
humble giatitude to Providence, foi the privilege ol 
having been bom not only aftei the formei event 
but befoie the lattei I can imagine ciowds of 
modem people coming away from the Ideal Homes 
Exhibition with beaming faces and rejoicing hearts, 
ci owing aloud with pleasuie 01 leaping and skipping 
lightly upon the load, at the thought of what they 
have escaped, by being bom ninety years too soon 
for the Electnc Houses Suiely anything that 
encouiages contentment and the leconcihation of 
men to their lots is to be encouraged upon social 
giounds, and it is just as leasonable to teach 
unlucky people that they are lucky not to be then 
own descendants as to teach them that they are 
lucky not to be their own ancestors Neithei perhaps 
will be wholly convincing or satisfying to a curious 
and mquinng mind, which might go so far as to 
demand that present conditions should be made 
decent m themselves, and not merely by comparison 
with the past or the future But as an exposition 
of the comparative method, I can imagine few more 
effective than all tins discussion about electricity 
and modern appliances It is far more vivid and 
striking than the vague and dreary visions of the 
caves of the cave-men or the mud-cabins of the 
peasants The histoncal pictures of these past 
things are seldom detailed and never accurate m 
detail They are not to be compared foi a moment 
with the white and glittering nightmare of the steel 
house The new scientific architecture can be per- 
fected to a point of ghastly and demoniac ugliness 
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towards which the dark fancies of our savage fathers 
would giope m vam, their legends were after all 
shadowy and unconvincing compared to our facts 
None of those benighted slaves of mythology or 
theology evei imagined a hell to equal what the 
moderns have imagined as a home 
As to the confident asset tions that these things 
really will be the characteristics of social existence a 
generation or two hence, I suppose we need not take 
them very seriously People are always prophesying 
what will happen next, and they are always falling 
into the fatuous and obvious folly of making it 
merely the same as what has happened last As the 
French king was certainly more powerful m the 
seventeenth century than m the sixteenth century, 
everybody would have prophesied that at the end 
of the eighteenth century he would be more power- 
ful still At the end of the eighteenth century he has 
ceased to exist All the predictions of this sort aie 
based on the idea that there has never been such a 
thing as a revolution or a reaction Whethei there 
will be a reaction against materialism before the 
date mentioned I do not know, and it is probable 
that I shall not caie By that date I shall have 
ceased to exist on this earth, like the French mon- 
archy Foi that alone I can be thankful for life — 
and death 
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A S a rule, those who discuss the good old days 
and how bad they were, are a little vague about 
how old they were They compare the modern 
clerk with anybody from a Blue Briton to a True 
Blue Tory, or the modern newspaper with anything 
from the prehistoric carvmg to pre-Raphaelite 
painting In a recent case which I have in mmd, the 
writer fixed on a particular date m the past, for 
purposes of comparison, and rather a curious and 
interesting date too He was concerned with some 
documents dealing with the yeais 1745-47, and told 
us the usual things about London being without 
lamp-posts, or having stage-coaches instead of 
railway trams And it struck me that it would make 
something like an amusing parlour game to compare 
notes about what ideas the mention of any date calls 
up in your mmd or mine 
Now the first thought that actually occurs to me 
about the years 1745-47 has nothing to do with 
trams or lamp-posts It is tins that those years 
maik more or less the last time m our history when 
any great estates were confiscated or any great lords 
suffered punishment foi a crime against the State 
The Jacobite nobles who were executed after the 
suppiession of the ’45 must have been the last of a 
long line of wealthy criminals 01 high-born martyrs 
who had found throughout the centuries that fihe 
law was higher than themselves I am not exulting 
over their end, on the contrary, I am something of 
a Jacobite myself I am only noting the fact that the 
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taking of then Jives and more especially the taking 
of then pi opei ty, was the sort of thing that has not 
happened since Other sorts of legal opeiations, of 
course, hare happened since The punishment of 
pool people, for the soit of crimes that are the 
temptations of poor people, still went on then, and 
still goes on now But the idea of punishing a 
public man as a public enemy has, for good or evil, 
become an impossibility And the idea of taking 
away the pnvate wealth of a public man is equally 
inconceivable, especially if he is a leally wealthy man 
It is said that modern government makes life safei , 
and the claim is very tenable But at least it is 
certain that modern government makes life for the 
governing classes safer, and never befoie m the 
whole histoiy of the woild has it been so safe a 
business to govern 

Let me take only one example actually mentioned 
m the newspapei article Amon^ the horrors of 
Old London, it mentions not only the absence of 
lamp-posts, but the piesence of pillories I have 
nevei been able to see myself that a pilloiy rvas 
necessarily worse than a prison It need not m 
most cases be a moie drastic pusishment It was 
ceitamly m all cases a more demociatic punishment 
A man was not only tiled by his peeis, but pumshed 
by his peers It was no idle distinction, for he was 
sometimes acquitted and applauded by his peers 
If a man were pilloried for a crime winch the popu- 
lace regarded as a virtue, there was nothing to 
prevent the populace from pelting him with roses 
instead of rotten eggs In fact, I think it would be 
far from a bad thing if you or I 01 any ordinary 
individual were occasionally put m the pillory, to 
discover the emotional atmosphere of our social 
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circle Let us trust the expenment would be reassur- 
ing, it would at least be interesting and novel 
The objection to the pilloiy suggested m the aiticle 
consists m its ruthless publicity But m the mattei 
oi punishment I am not leassuied by puvacy I 
know that the most abominable ciuelties have always 
been committed m complete privacy I am not sute 
e\en about the punishments that are now hidden 
m pi isons instead of being displayed m pillones [ 
do not say that we should do m public all that we 
now do in pnvate But it might well be questioned 
whether we ought to do m private the things we are 
so much ashamed to do m public If theie has been 
one respectable thing about the executioner, I think 
it is the fact that he was called the public executioner 
I do not like his becoming the bearer of the bow- 
stung, the secret messengei of a Sultan But this 
is something of a separate question It is enough 
to note here that, theie was at least good as well as 
evil m the publicity of the pillory Indeed, theie is 
only one real and unansweiable objection to the 
punishment of the pilloiy, and unfoitunately it so 
happens that this is also the chief objection to the 
gallows, the prison, the lefoimatoiy, the scientific 
pieventive settlement for potential criminals, and 
eveiything else of the kind The only leal objection 
to the pillory is that we should probably put the 
wiong man into it 

But let us considei for a moment the man who was 
put into it Now nobody with an intelligent intei est 
m the past, 01 an intelligent doubt about the picscnt, 
would dream of taking the date of 1745 as the happy 
age to be regretted It was a veiy bad penod m 
many ways, possibly a worse period than our own, 
for many of the old humanities had passed with the 
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common creed of Christendom, while many of the 
modem humanities had not come m with the Fiencli 
Revolution The penod, like all periods, contained 
very noble figures, but they were eithei defeated 
like the last Jacobites or detached and eccentnc like 
Dr Johnson Its politics weie, if possible, moie full 
of knaveiy than our own On the other hand, its 
commercialism, though already increasing out of 
pioportion, was still more honest than oui own But 
no man who undeistands the disease of the piesent 
would look for the cure m that epoch of the past 
He would seek for anothei social system m its days 
of stiength and fullness, for instance, the best 
penod of the Middle Ages There again he would 
find the pillory, but my immediate interest is m the 
person he might possibly find m it 
Now a man could be put m the pilloiy m mediaeval 
times for what was then called forestalling, and is 
now called making a corner In some countries 
he could be hanged There aie at this moment 
walking about Europe and Amenca a numbei of 
placid, well-fed, well-dressed gentlemen who boast 
of having made coiners Suppose I were to suggest 
that they should stand m the pillory Suppose I 
were to suggest that some of them should hang on 
the gallows Suppose I were to piopose to punish 
them m modern times as they would have been 
punished m medieval times , suppose that, and you 
will measure the whole distance and diffeience of 
which I spoke when I said that the really poweiful 
man has never been leally punished since 1745 
There may be individual exceptions due to peculiar 
circumstances, but I cannot think of them at the 
moment It is no answer to say that the powerful 
have not broken the law Those who are poweiful 
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enough to make the law do not need to break it The 
acts are not punishable m modern times which were 
actually punished m mediaeval times Nobody is so 
silly as to offer either penod as a golden age, and 
there ate real supenoiities m the more modern 
epoch But I doubt whethei the mattei is settled 
by pointing at a lamp-post, and I feai it may met ely 
serve to lennnd us that the only tyrants who ha\e 
suffei ed m oui times have been hanged on lamp-posts 
m revolutions 
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I N reading some xecent discussions about Victorian 
fiction I have come upon a cuuous fallacy about 
what is called sentiment It is generally called 
sentimentalism 01 sentimentality The term, in 
any case, is always applied m a bad sense And it is 
almost always applied exactly where it does not 
apply Theie aie appaiently some people so consti- 
tuted that they are sickened by any sentiment 
concerned with ceitam simple and populai things, 
such as the love of motheis or the chaim of childien 
They wince at the veiy word “ mothei ” , and quivei 
with intellectual disgust at the very mention of any 
such sentiment as “women and children fiist ” But 
this soit of fastidiousness 01 disdain is the very 
opposite of what it professes to be So far from being 
an attack on sentiment it is itself an excess of sensi- 
bility It has the supreme sentimental fault of being 
affected by the meie associations of words, instead 
of by the mtunsic idea in things There is nothing 
of illusion, or even superficiality, m recognizing the 
impoitance of the emotions belonging to these 
things Tlieie is nothing weak about showing such 
feelings, tlieie is nothing lealistic about denying 
such feelings The feelings are facts, they are even 
i ery fundamental facts We are not the less dealing 
with facts, because we are dealmg with a veiy laige 
number of facts You may be so constituted, m 
your nervous system, that what is common rapidly 
becomes commonplace But that is because your 
emotions axe easily exhausted, not because the 
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subject is exhausted Youi attitude is leallj and 
truly sentimental, because it is subjective It is 
aflected by lepetition, but it is not m touch with 
the i eality about the things repeated As an obj ecti ve 
fact, the hundiedth blade of glass is as gieen as the 
hist blade of glass The hundiedth sunbeam is as 
bught as the hist sunbeam And the hundredth 
child murdered by King Herod is as pathetic as the 
hist King Heiod may have come to the end of his 
pleasuie, but the mothei has not come to the end of 
hei pam And her pam is a plain fact of natuie, 
absolutely ladical and lealistic, as solid as a lump 
of rock It has every quality of stone, antiquit}, 
universality, simplicity, peimanence And a stone 
is not any the less a stone because it is not the only 
pebble on the beach 

It is obvious that anti-sentimentalism is only a 
lather pnggish and a lathei snobbish foim of 
sentimentalism The fastidious person is really 
piefeinng feelings' to facts Nevertheless, we all 
know that theie is something weak and deleterious 
that deserves to be called sentimentalism Onlj, as 
is commonly the case to-day, haidly anybody makes 
any attempt at defining the thing he is always de- 
nouncing, finding it much easiei to denounce than 
to define I will not claim a final definition here , but 
I will suggest a pnnciple as a practical test The sm 
of sentimentalism only occuis when somebody 
indulges a feelmg, sometimes even a leal feeling, at 
the piejudice of something equally real, which also 
lias its lights The most common fozm of this 
dishonesty is what is called “having it both wajs ” 

I have always felt it m the conventionalised laxity 
of fashionable divoice, wheie people want to change 
then paitners as rapidly as at a dance, and jet want 
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again and again to thrill at the heioic finality of the 
sacramental vow, which is like the sound of a 
tiumpet They want to eat their wedding cake and 
have it 

It is as healthy to enjoy sentiment as to enjoy jam 
In the evil of sentimentalism there must always be 
some suggestion of stealing jam It has many milder 
forms and lighter occasions than those above men- 
tioned, which I am not going to debate again All 
that concerns me heie is the general definition, 
that the evil is not m the recognition of the feeling 
as a fact, or even m the enjoyment of the feeling as 
a fact, it is m the destruction or the dishonouring of 
some other fact It is m the attempt to combine a 
fact and falsehood m one act of the mind It is not 
silly to think that a young soldier looks splendid 
with a plume or a sword, riding away to the tune 
of “ The Girl I Left Behind Me ” Soldiers do go to 
battle and do leave girls behind, and the passions 
involved are not only romantic But real But if we 
then make fancy pictures of war, and refuse to admit 
that wounds huit, or that heroes can be killed, 01 
that good causes can be defeated, then we are trying 
to hold two contrary conceptions m the mind at 
once We want to admire the soldier and deny what 
is admirable m him 

In connection with Victorian literature, I will take 
a popular example, a play which everybody knows, 
which neaily everybody enjoys and admnes, which 
I certainly heaitily enjoy and admire, but which 
has not escaped the charge of sentimentality And 
what stukes me as odd is that it is blamed wheie it 
does not fail, and not half so much blamed where it 
does I mean Sir James Baine’s famous fantasia of 
“ Peter Pan ” I am not dealing with the aspect of 
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it that I like most, the pirate with the hook 01 the 
crocodile with the clock inside it It would sui ely be 
an excess of sensibility to see anything paiticulaily 
sentimental about them But many sensible people 
have complained very scornfully of the opening of 
the final scene, of the beieaved mother moving 
sadly about the i oom or playing soft music on the 
piano I am not sure that I agree with this com- 
plaint, though of course it depends how the thing 
is done But real sentimentalism is a sm against 
reality, and this is not really a sm against leality 
Motheis do miss their childien, a mother probably 
would think of them with affection if the house weie 
suddenly empty, possibly with more affection than 
at those exciting moments when it seems a little too 
full Some ladies do play on pianos, though the 
taste is doubtless liable to abuse, and music is a 
perfectly genuine way of relieving the emotions 
There is nothing rpally false m all this, and indeed 
the critics do not really mean that it is false, hut only 
that it is familiar Yet there is something that does 
ring false m the play, and it seems to have been 
much less criticized The final decision of Peter 
Pan was a bad example of having it both v ays What 
is really wiong with that delightful masterpiece is 
that the mastei asked a question and ought to hat e 
answered it But he could not bring himself to 
answer it, 01 rather he tued to say yes and no m one 
woi d A very fine pi oblem of poetic philosphy might 
be presented as the problem of Petei Pan He is 
represented as a sort of everlasting elf, a child who 
never changes age after age, but who m this story 
falls m love with a little girl who is a noimal 
person He is given his choice between becoming 
normal with her or remaining xmmoital without 
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her, and eithei choice might have been made a 
fine and effective thing He might have said that 
he was a god, that he loved all but could not live 
foi any, that he belonged not to them but to multi- 
tudes of unborn babes Or he might have chosen 
love, with the inevitable result of love, which is 
incarnation, and the inevitable lesult of mcai- 
nation, which is crucifixion, yes, if it weie only 
crucifixion by becoming a clerk m a bank and 
gi owing old But it was the fork of the road, and 
even m fairyland you camiot walk down two loads 
at once The one real fault of sentimentalism m this 
fany play is the compromise that is ultimately 
made, wheieby he shall go hee foi ever but meet 
his human friend once a year Like most practical 
compromises it is the most unpractical of all possible 
courses of action Even the baby m that nuiseiy 
could have seen that Wendy would be ninety m 
no time, aftei what would appear to her immortal 
lover a meie idle half-hour But I only mention 
it heie as the fust example that occuis to me of the 
sentimental fault where it leally exists, and the 
way m which it is often alleged wheie it does not 
exist It is not sentimental, m the bad sense, to make 
a mother play on a piano, because the notes on a 
piano only piofess to be notes and not words that 
define and decide But it is sentimentalism to use 
words m Older to confuse and weaken, when they 
ought to define and decide It is not sentimental to 
deal with things of sentiment such as tone 01 melody 
or minor graces of life It is not false to be sentimen- 
tal about these things that aie avowedly things of 
sentiment The evil comes m when we wavei about 
weighty matteis, not when we allow gossamer and 
thistledown to follow their own natuie, which is 
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to wavei And it may be noted that many gieat 
penods m the past, stiong m aims and m counsel, 
gaming timmphs and building codes of law, re- 
constiuctmg civilization 01 leawakenmg idigion, 
were none the less veiy sentimental about lessei and 
lightei things The gieat days of the Giand Siecle, 
ol the Revolution, and ot Napoleon wue full of 
china shepherdesses and little opeia tunes But the 
gieat men of those days did not hesitate between the 
King and the Republic as we hesitate between a 
hundred new leligions and stale philosophies There 
is nothing feeble-minded about placing the flute, 
considered as playing the flute But if the trumpet 
give an unceitam sound, who shall prepaie himself 
foi the battle ? 
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A GREAT pait of the modem muddle anses 
hom confusion and contradiction about the 
word “leisure ” To begin with, of course, it should 
nevei be confused foi a moment with the word 
“liberty” An artist has liberty, if he is fiee to 
cieatc any image m any matenal that he chooses 
But any one who will try to cieate anything out of 
anything will soon discover that it is not a leisurely 
occupation On the other hand, a slave may have 
many houis of leisure, if the oversea has gone to 
sleep, 01 if theie is no wwk for him to do at the 
moment, but he must be leady to do the woik at 
any moment The point is not so much that the 
master owns his toil as that he owns his time But 
theie are other difficulties and* double meanings 
about the term, as it is used m a society like ouis 
at piesent If a man is practically compelled, by a 
sort of social piessuie, to ride m the paik m the 
morning or play golf m the afternoon or go out 
to grand dmneis m the evening or finish up at 
night clubs at night, we describe all those houis of 
his day as houis of leisuie But they are not hours 
of leisure at all, m the other sense, as, for instance, 
on the fanciful supposition that he would like a 
little time to himself, that he would like to puisue 
a quite solitary and e\en unsociable hobby, that he 
would like leally to idle, 01 on a more remote 
hypothesis, that he would like really to think Now 
when modem social plulosopheis are generalizing 
about labour and leisuie and the gieatei or lesser 
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degree of liberty foi men and women in the modern 
world, they necessarily lump all these different 
meanings of leisuie togethei and bring out a zesult 
that is not really representative The weakness of 
all statistics is that, even when the numbers are 
generally light, the names are generally wrong I 
mean that if somebody says there aie so many 
Cluistians m Margate 01 m Mesopotamia, it is 
obvious that they are assuming that everybody is 
agi eed on what is meant by a Christian And we 
have sometimes seen even Christians who appeared 
to differ on the point If somebody says that theie 
is a certain percentage of educated people m Helio- 
polis, Neb , he will veiy likely say it as firmly as 
he would say that there are so many negroes in 
that Nebraskan seat of cultuie Wheieas it is rather 
as if he were saying that there were so many 
opinionated people, which is a matter of opinion 
Even the negro question, now I come to think of it, 
is considerably "less concrete than such severe 
statisticians make it There are probably almost as 
many shades of biown as theie are shades of educa- 
tion Befoie I went to America, I always thought 
the expiession “coloured people” was as fantastic 
as a fairy-tale, it sounded as if some of the people 
were peacock gieen and others a rich mau\e or 
magenta I supposed that it was either a soit of 
joke, 01 else a sort of semi-nomcal euphemism or 
parody of politeness But when I went there, I 
found that it was simply a dull descuption of fact 
These people leally are all colours, at least they are 
all shades of one colour There must be many more 
colouied people than there are black people I will 
not insist on the delicate parallel between colour and 
culture I will not inquire whether a completely 
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educated peison is a moie 01 less laie and lefieshmg 
sight than a completely coal-black negio I meiely 
point out that when people talk about “ educational 
statistics,” and make tables of the condition of 
culture m Nebiaska 01 anywheie else, theie is teally 
nothing m their statements that is exact except 
the numbeis, and the numbeis must be inexact 
when theie is nothing to apply them to The 
statistician is tiymg to make a ngid and unchange- 
able chain out of elastic links 
All this is obvious enough, but it has been less 
geneially noticed that the same applies to the legal 
and economic statements made nowadays about 
work and lecreation and the lest In then nature 
they deal exclusively with the quantity and not at all 
with the quality Least of all has anybody dealt 
adequately with the effect of a social system on the 
quality of leisuie When we say lightly about a 
man m some employment 01 othei, “ What holidays 
does he get?” we only mean it m the sense of “How 
many holidays does he get?” or “How long are his 
holidays ?” We do not put the question to ourselves 
m the foim, “ What sort of holidays does the geneial 
system of society allow him to get?” I am not 
aigumg at the moment that anybody is mdiffeient 
to the welfaxe of any othei peison m paiticular, 
01 that any other persons, past or present, had 
bettei holidays or ideal holidays, all that is con- 
nected with very much wider conti oversies I am 
only pointing out that the structuieof society does 
deteimme the natuie of a man’s leisuie, almost as 
much as the nature of his laboui And I am pointing 
out that of all such statistical tables the most 
misleading may be a time-table 
It is obvious enough that theie aie men m the 
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woild who seem to labour in a very leisurely wav 
It is still more obvious that there are men who seem 
to enjoy their leisure m a veiy laborious way And 
of couise it is a very difficult question of psychology 
to consider which of them gets the most out of life, 
or whethei either of them gets as much as theie is 
to be got But when people come to making mag- 
nificent and sw eepmg generalizations about histoiy 
and pi ogress, when they tell us emphatically that 
science declaies this and that about the relative 
wisdom 01 welfare of different societies, it is otmous 
that these sociological dogmas aie very la\ and 
inconclusive indeed We have no exact way of 
testing the pi opoi tion of people m any society who 
really enjoy its social institutions more than they 
would enioy other social institutions, especially if 
they had been tiamed with a different social sense 
Nobody knows, for instance, whether the noise of 
modem London is not actually a faction to the 
nerves, which diminishes pleasure even while it 
duves people on to moie pleasure It is no answer 
to say that the people aie driven to become yet 
noisiei m ordei to forget the noise It is no answ ei 
to the question of whether, as a fact, people would be 
happier if they had less faction, exen if they seemed 
to hate less fun Theie is no way of measuring 
happiness m that scientific sense, and the scientists 
who try to do it do not prove any tiling, except that 
they have never had any Nobody can pioxe 
positively, foi instance, whether the strategical 
excitement of oigamzed games is great enough to 
outweigh the loss of personal self-determination 
and adventure A man can only say which of the 
two he likes best himself, and I have no difficulty 
at all m saying that But m modern schools, for 
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instance, what is called playtime has become a soit 
of extended work-time, though both have piobably 
been turned into rather moie pleasant work But 
none of it is so pleasant as playing alone to the soit 
of child who likes playing alone Some of it is 
acutely and painfully unpleasant to that sort of 
child It is obvious that sumptuous prepai ations foi 
playing the latest professional foim of Amencan 
base-ball aie no consolation to one who has a 
solitary genius for playing the fiddle or playing the 
fool It may even be questioned whether playing 
tennis is always a substitute for playing truant 
Since education permitted more play, it has perhaps 
permitted less leisure, and certainly less liberty 
I think the name of leisuie has come to cover three 
totally different things The fust is being alio wed to 
do something The second is being allowed to do 
anything And the third (and perhaps most rare 
and piecious) is being allowed to do nothing Of 
the first we have undoubtedly a vast and veiy pro- 
bably a most profitable mciease m recent social 
arrangements Undoubtedly there is much more 
elaborate equipment and oppoitumty for golfers to 
play golf, for bridge-players to play bridge, for 
jazzers to ]azz 01 for motorists to motor But those 
who find themselves m the woild where these 
recreations aie provided will find that the modem 
world is not really a universal provider They will 
find it made more and more easy to get some things 
and impossible to get others The second sort of 
leisure is certainly not increased, and is on the whole 
lessened The sense of having a certain material 
in hand, which a man may mould into any form he 
chooses, this is a soit of pleasuie now almost confined 
to artists Private propeity ought to mean that a 
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man feels about bricks and mortar as an aitist feels 
about clay and maible It ought to mean that 
gardening, whethei or no it can be iandscape- 
gaidenmg, is as peisonal as landscape-pamtmg But 
this special sentiment can haidi} flourish among 
those 'who live m public gardens or laige hotels 
And as tor the third form of leisure, the most 
precious, the most consoling, the most puie and 
holy, the noble habit of doing nothing at all — that 
is being neglected m a degree which seems to me to 
threaten the degeneiation of the whole lace It is 
because aitists do not piactice, patrons do not 
patronize, crowds do not assemble to ie\erently 
worship the gieat woik of Doing Notlung, that the 
world has lost its philosophy and e\en failed to 
invent a new lehgion 
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T HE denunciation of pleasure-seeking is rightly 
suspect, because it is itself so often the seeking 
of the very basest of pleasures I mean, of course, 
the pleasure of being pamed, I mean the pleasure of 
bemg shocked, the pleasure of being censorious — 
m a word, the pleasure of scandal But theie aie 
criticisms of modern pleasure-seeking which are not 
merely the scandal-mongenng of old women, which 
is a permanent temptation to men as they grow old 
There are criticisms that rest on reasonable and 
eternal principles And one of them, I think, is this 
—that so many modern pleasures aim at indis- 
criminate and incongruous combination They are 
colouis that kill each other, they aj:e like the action 
of a musician who should try to expiess his uni- 
versality by listening to five tunes at once 

For instance, it is not gieedy to enjoy a good 
dmnei, any more than it is greedy to enjoy a good 
concert But I do think there is something gieedy 
about expecting to enjoy the dinner and the concert 
at the same time I say trymg to enjoy them, for 
it is the mark of tins soit of complex enjoyment that 
it is not enjoyed The fashion of having veiy loud 
music during meals m restaurants and hotels seems 
to me a perfect example of this chaotic attempt to 
have everything at once and do everything at once 
Eating and drinking and talking have gone to- 
gether by a tradition as old as the world, but 
the entrance of this fouith factor only spoils the 
other three It is an ingenious scheme foi com- 
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bining music to which nobod} will listen with 
conversation that nobody can hear Recall some 
of the gieat con\eisations of histoiy and litera- 
tuie, imagine some of the gieat and giaceful im- 
promptus, some of the spontaneous epigrams of 
the wits of the past, and then imagine each of them 
shouted thiough the deafening uproar of a brass 
band It seems to me an intolerable insult to a 
musical artist that people should treat his art as an 
adjunct to a lefmed gluttony It seems a \et moie 
subtle insult to the musician that people should 
lequne to be fortified with food and drink at intei - 
vals, to strengthen them to endure his music I say 
nothing of the deeper and darker insult to that other 
artist, the cook, in the suggestion that men require 
to be inspired and rallied with chums and trumpets 
to attack the dangeis of his dinner, as if it were a 
fortress bristling with engines of death But m any 
case it is the combination of the tw o pleasures that is 
unpleasant When people are listening to a good 
concert they do not ostentatiously pioduce large 
pork-pies and bottles of beer to enable them to get 
through it somehow And if they do not bring their 
meals to their music, why should they bring their 
music to then meals 7 ’ 

I have noticed many other examples of this kind 
of luxury m the wrong place I mean, the elabora- 
tion of enjoyments m such a way that they cannot 
be enjoyed A little while ago I happened to be 
dimng m the tram, and I am veiy fond of dining m 
the tram — 01, indeed anywhere else I know that 
people sometimes wxite to the papers, or e\en make 
scenes m the railway carriage, complaining of the 
railway dinner service, but my complaint was 
quite different — and indeed, quite contrary I did not 
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complain of the dinner because it was too bad, but 
because it was too good The pleasure of eating m 
trains is akin to the pleasure of picnics, and should 
have a charactei adapted to its abnormal and almost 
adventurous conditions This dinner was what is 
called a good dinner — that is it was about twice as 
long as any noimal person would want m his own 
home, and a great deal longer than he would want 
even m an oidmary lestauiant The tram was also 
what is called a good tram — that is, it was a tiam 
that swayed wildly from side to side m hurtling 
thiough England like a thunderbolt Nobody who 
leally wanted to enjoy a long and luxurious chnnei 
would dream of sitting down to it under those 
conditions Nobody would desire the restaurant 
tables to be shot round and round the restaurant like 
a giddy-go-round Anybody would see m the 
abstiact that it is foolish to attempt to possess 
simultaneously the advantage of luxury and leisure 
with the othei advantage of speed It is merely 
paying for a luxury and purchasing an incon- 
venience Add to this the fact that, though the 
dinner was long, the time given for it was short 
For there were other eager epicures waiting to be 
flung against windows while balancing asparagus 
or dissecting sardines Other happy gouimets were 
to have the opportunity of spilling their soup and 
upsetting their coffee on that careering vehicle 
Everybody concerned m that trainload of banqueters 
was m as much of a hurry as the tram 
As a fact, these combinations are simply con- 
ventions It is not that anybody, left to his own 
intelligence, would prefer to enjoy a concert m a 
restaurant, or a dinner m a 1 ail way-carnage It is 
that some rather vulgar people do not think a 
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restaurant is conventionally complete without a 
piogramme of music, or a dinner without a cata- 
logue of courses These conventions are m their 
result quite cold and uncomfoi table They entnel} 
neglect the art of pleasure-seeking, m the only 
intelligent sense of seeking pleasuie, where it is to 
be found It is geneially to be found much more m 
isolation, m distinction and e\ en in conti ast There 
was some Onental sage or other who said, “If you 
have two pence, buy with one a loaf and the other 
a flower ” I would myself venture to substitute for 
the flower a cigar or a glass of vine, only that it 
would be rather ascetical to consume these tilings 
at the price But I am sure it is a sound principle 
to have one luxury accompanied by plainer things, 
like a jewel m a simple setting This is not identical 
— indeed it is inconsistent — with what is commonly 
called the Simple Life, which generally means a 
monotonous mediocuty of experience, without 
either luxuiy or austerity The real pleasure-seek- 
ing is the combination of luxury and austerity m 
such a way that the luxuiy can really be felt And 
any sort of crowding together of more or less 
conti adictory pleasures m contempt of this principle, 
is not so much pleasure-seeking as pleasure-spoiling 
Those who allow the colours of enjoyment thus to 
kill each other can with strict propnety be called 
kill-joys 

There is anothei moial which I have more than 
once noted, though it is not generally understood 
The sort of ceremony that the world complains of as 
antiquated and artificial is really much more fresh 
and simple than the ceremonies of the world The 
old pagentry of heralds or priests v as really more 
elementary, almost m the sense of elemental, than 
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the pomps and vamtites of the modern world, it 
was more elemental because it dealt more directly 
with elements That soi t of ritualism might almost 
be called a rule for keeping ritual simple Left to 
itself, m our secular and social life, it becomes 
extravagantly complex The old systems had much 
more sense of the necessity of doing one thing at a 
time They had much more ot the rational notion 
of knowing what they were doing 
Thus one of the old Paihaments or Ghuich 
Councils might have many formalities, but there 
was nothing corresponding to the noisy band m 
the crowded restaurant They did not bang drums 
and blow bassoons while they argued with their 
enemies as the others do while they talk to their 
friends An ecclesiastical ceremony, like the assump- 
tion by a bishop of Ins mitre and pastoral staff, may 
seem to some elaboiate or extiavagant, but there is 
nothing m it comparable to die elaborate and 
extravagant city banquet served on an expiess tram 
The bishop seldom prides himself on putting on his 
mitre m a motor-car travelling at any number of 
miles an hour What is the matter with the modern 
ceremonies is that they have not only become 
elaboiate but become entangled We have the 
complication of two complicated things caught and 
hooked m each other, like two gigantic clocks 
wrestling Moreover, there is the further complica- 
tion produced by rapid change combined with rigid 
discipline The old customs were at least old enough 
to become second nature But a fashion is always 
sufficiently new to be unnatural We may thmk it 
a meaningless pomposity that a judge should assume 
a black cap or a cardinal be presented with a red hat 
But the judge does not have to change his cap eveiy 
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season, and theie is no necessity foi the red hat to be 
a stylish hat The combination between the rigidity 
and the rapidity of faslnons leads to a mobilization 
of an almost militaiy type, and, compared with that 
the tilings that were more old-fashioned were also 
more free 
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D ISCUSSIONS about domestic servants seem 
always to be marked by a highly modern and 
enlightened confusion on both sides On the 
reforming side we have nothing but the extraordi- 
nary notion that you can only impiove a family by 
making it more like a factory On the conseivative 
side we have very little except rather snobbish sneers 
at the bare idea of any poor peison playing on the 
piano The last symbol is significant, because it 
illustrates the one fundamental mistake of both 
reformeis and conservatives the notion that the 
social separation of mistresses and servants must be 
an old thing, and their association must be a new 
thing The tiuth is that the ancient world was more 
familiar with its slaves than the modem world with 
its servants When Christianity humanized the 
remains of slavery, the association grew less seivile 
and more domestic, it was only m the industrial 
time that a new fastidiousness and shyness broke 
it up It was an amusing irony Victonan ladies 
and gentlemen sniffed over their fierce feudal 
ancestois whose servants dmed below the salt, 
while their own servants dmed below the floor 
They would never have dreamed of tolerating a 
housemaid at the othei end of their own table, but 
kept hei m a kind of cavern undei the pavement 
To do them justice, the housemaid would probably 
have hated dmmg with them quite as much as they 
hated dining with her A new social spirit had come, 
and the classes weie really separated But it was not 
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always so, and the very case of the piano is enough 
to remind us of it Why, Mi and Mrs Samuel 
Pepys had their servant girl m the diawmg-room 
with them m the evening to sing glees with them 
at then own piano, or what conesponded to their 
piano None of the thiee had a shadow of the 
modern embarrassment m the matter, theie was 
no sneering and no snobbishness Manneis were 
rougher m those days, and Mis Pepys might very 
possibly have clouted the girl over the head, but 
she would never have been surpnsed to hear of hei 
playing the piano 

Nevertheless, the worst mistake of all has been 
made by the leformeis, and not the conservatives 
Foi it is a mistake at the veiy root of all the modern 
mistakes It is e\cellently illustrated m a single 
fact It was argued at the inquiry that the chief 
trouble of seivants was m preparing the evening 
meal for the family, and it was therefore mnocentl) 
proposed to abolish the evemng meal for the family 
It was not pioposed to abolish anything else of all 
the fussy foimalities of modem daily life The 
seivants would still, presumably, have to dust 
half-a-hundred objectless ornaments that the family 
never look at, and all sorts of odds and ends of 
furmtuie that the family never use The one thing 
to be abolished is the one tiling that does make the 
family feel like a family It is the one thing that 
docs leally connect them with their feudal ancestors, 
and piobably their prehistoric ancestors, as well as 
their most 1 emote descendants — the ancient and 
immortal institution of the feast after w r oik, of 
reunion and refreshment m the e\ emng Obviously, 
any reformer thinking m terms of reality would 
start with this as the unalterable reality Then he 
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would lefoim other things so as to save it— as, for 
instance, abolish othei duties, give the seivant otliei 
compensations, simplify conditions so that this 
might be done without a seivant, and so on Of 
couise, he gets hold of the sow by the wrong eat, 
and starts making his silk purse of that 
The more I see of the world to-day the moie I 
am certain that it suffers fi om a cei tain tail-foremost 
trick of thought It does not so much allow the tail to 
wag the dog as dock the tail of its dog, instead of 
docking the dog of its tail It takes the tail fiist, and 
then consideis whether a quadruped is a suitable 
appendage to it It takes the trivial thing first and 
tries to put it right, without caring whether it is 
putting the important thing wrong And just as 
a gentleman would not really wish to walk down 
the street followed only by a fine bushy tail instead 
of a faithful hound, so it will generally be found 
that the trivial thing, when separated from the 
important thing, remains just as trivial when it is 
put right as if it weie left wrong If a man is so 
careful of his silk hat, and so afraid of its suffering 
a spot of ram, that he cuts out the whole of the 
ci own and wears only the brim, he will suffer two 
inconveniences First, he may get a cold m Ins 
head, winch some mystics think more impoitant 
than his hat, and second, he will also have the 
needless nuisance of wearing a stiff rim round his 
head which serves none of the purposes of a hat, 
though it have something of the appeal ance of a 
halo He will not only have lost a convenience, but 
also gained an encumbrance If a man is so much 
afraid of being thrown out of a hansom cab (as 
many a time I’ve been) that as soon as he has got 
into it he insists on the horse being taken out of 
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it, he will find he has made a double mistake He 
has not only lost a horse, but he has found a cab — 
an object which m isolation and immobility is not 
a very useful tufle to possess or a very easy trifle 
to dispose of He has taken away the whole motive 
foice and meamng of a cab, but he still has a cab 
that is quite meaningless He has sold a good horse 
to buy a white elephant Now that little comedy is 
constantly being acted m the intellectual world 
Men reform a thing by removing the reality from 
it, and then do not know what to do with the 
unreality that is left Thus they would reform reli- 
gious institutions by lemovmg the religion They 
do not seem to see that to take away the creed and 
leave the servants of the creed is simply to go on 
paying servants foi nothing To keep the temple 
without the god is to be hag-ndden with super- 
stitious vigilance about a hollow temple — about a 
meie shell made of brick or stone To support the 
palace and not? support the king is simple to pay 
foi an empty palace Just as such philosophers 
would deal with the temple and the palace, so some 
of these other social philosophers would deal with 
the household 01 the home They never think of 
asking with what object they maintain a house 
They are quite ready to maintain the house so long 
as they can abandon the object They nevei seem 
to reflect that, without that object, or with some 
other object, theie never would have been any 
house at all There -would have been something 
else quite unlike a house and possibly more like a 
hive This idea of going back to the beginning and 
considering the end, of thinking of the purpose of 
anything as a whole, seems to these people to be 
merely metaphysical and mystical, though it is 
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obviously the only thing that is really material 
and practical The course that seems to them 
practical will leave them loaded with a burden of 
antiquated shells and rums There is a case for 
using these things and a case for destroying them, 
but there is no case foi the cunent fashion of 
preserving them and destroying their use But 
reformers of this land do not seem to care how 
many elaborate trifles they leave to trouble us, as 
long as they remove the purpose that once at least 
seemed to be worth the trouble 
The proposal to abolish the family feast m the 
evening is an excellent example of all this There 
is a case for abolishing the family feast because 
there is a case for abolishing the family and the 
family homestead and the family name There is 
no inevitable leason why these particular people 
should live together m one particulai house at all, 
they could be kept m caiefully numbered cells m 
some commodious State prison of* the Utopia of 
the sociologists But as there are people who like 
living m families, these are precisely the things 
that they like about it They like things of the 
nature of the evening meal, if they were asked for 
what they valued the house they would probably 
think fiist of the evening meal As it is, they are 
asked to give up the social reunion they value most, 
and still preseive the whole house and all the rest 
of the housework The servant girl is still foi ced 
to dust the dining-room m which nobody will dme 
She is still oidered to polish the dinner-table at 
which nobody will have dinnei A whole factory of 
futilities, a vast machinery of meaningless and 
petty duties will remain to be done, and nothing 
has been lemoved except the central social function 
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that was the only excuse foi any of them But the 
strange part of this modem psychology is that it 
never thinks of beginning by altering the trivialities 
It seems to imagine that French-polishmg and 
vacuum-cleaning are moie peimanent than eating 
and drinking Very few of the Utopian visions 
offered us to-day have really lemoved the small 
mechanical complexities and conventions of life 
They mostly conceive the details of eveiy day very 
much as they are at tins moment m any villa m 
Surbiton All that they do alter is the essential 
institution belnnd the convention, or the essential 
idea behind the essential institution They do not 
imagine a man and a woman mairied, but renewing 
their honeymoon elsewhere than m the suburban 
villa — m a tent, 01 at the top of a tree They are 
more likely to imagine them still living like married 
people m the suburban villa, only they are not 
married They do not seem so much disposed to 
imagine some more popular figuie than the police- 
man arresting 01 punishing people for their crimes, 
as lather to keep the policeman but abandon the 
whole idea of crime and punishment, substituting 
some more humane philosophy of putting all sorts 
of ordinary people m padded cells till they die And 
so, m the case of the domestic dinner-party, they do 
not seem disposed to save the essentials of it by 
cutting it down to its essentials, they do not say 
it should be more simplified from luxury, or more 
equalized among all classes of society, or given 
eveiywheie moie oppoitumty to return to its own 
original nature They have no notion of the original 
nature of a feast, any more than of the original 
nature of a family Just as they would alter the 
eternal family m the fashion of the temporary 
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factory, so they would altex the eternal feast m the 
fashion of the temporary table reserved at a 
restaurant It is queer topsy-turvy dom to live m„ 
but it will probably only last our time 
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S OMEBODY has sent me a booh on Companionate 
Marriage, so called because the people involved 
are not married and will very rapidly cease to be 
compamons I have no intention of discussing here 
that somewhat crude colonial project I will merely 
say that it is here accompanied with sub-titles and 
other statements about the rising generation and the 
revolt of youth And it seems to me exceedingly 
funny that, just when the rising generation boasts 
of not being sentimental, when it talks of being very 
scientific and sociological — at that very moment 
everybody seems to have forgotten altogether what 
was the social use of marriage and to be thinking 
wholly and solely of the sentimental The practical 
purposes mentioned as the first two reasons for 
marriage, m the Anglican marriage service, seem 
to have gone completely out of sight for some 
people, who talk as if there were notlnng but a 
rather wild version of the third, which may rela- 
tively be called romantic And this, if you please, 
is supposed to be an emancipation from Victorian 
sentiment and romance 

But I only mention this matter as one of many, 
and one winch illustrates a still moie curious con- 
tradiction in tins modern claim We are per- 
petually bemg told that tins rising generation is 
very frank and free, and that its whole social ideal 
is frankness and freedom Now I am not at all 
afraid of frankness What I am afraid of is fickleness 
And there is a truth m the old proverbial connection 
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between what is fickle and what is false Theie is 
m the very titles and terminology of all this sort 
of thing a pervading element of falsehood Every- 
thing is to be called something that it is not, as 
m the characteristic example of Companionate 
Marriage Everything is to be lecommended to the 
public by some sort of synonym which is leally a 
pseudonym It is a talent that goes with the time 
of electioneering and advertisement and newspaper 
headlines, but wliatevei else such a time may be, 
it certainly is not specially a time of truth 
In short, these friends of fiankness depend almost 
entirely on Euphemism They introduce their 
horrible heresies under new and carefully compli- 
mentary names, as the Furies weie called the 
Eumemdes The names are always flattery, the 
names are also nonsense The name of Bnth- 
Control, for instance, is sheer nonsense Everybody 
has always exercised birth-control, even when they 
were so paradoxical as to permit the process to end 
in a birth Everybody has always known about 
birth-control, even if it took the wild and unthink- 
able form of self-control The question at issue 
concerns different forms of birth-pi evention, and 
I am not going to debate it here But if I did debate 
it, I would call it by its name The same is true of 
an older piece of sentiment indulged in by the 
frank and free the expression “Fiee Love 55 That 
also is a Euphemism, that is, it is a refusal of 
people to say what they mean In that sense, it is 
impossible to prevent love being free, but the moial 
problem challenged concerns not the passions, but 
the will There are a gieat many other examples 
of this sort of polite fiction, these respectable 
disguises adopted by those who aie always railing 
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against respectability In the immediate future 
there will probably be more still There really 
seems no necessary limit to the piocess, and how- 
ever far the anarchy of ethics may go, it may always 
be accompanied with this curious and pompous 
ceiemonial The sensitive youth of the future will 
never be called upon to accept Forgery as Forgery 
It will be easy enough to call it Homceogiaphy or 
Script- Assimilation 01 something else that would 
suggest, to the simple 01 the superficial, that nothing 
was involved by a sort of socializing or unification 
of individual handwriting We should not, like the 
more honest Mi Fagm, teach little boys to pick 
pockets, for Mr Fagm becomes far less honest 
when he becomes Professor Fagmski, the great 
sociologist, of the University of Jena But we 
should call it by some name implying the trans- 
ference of something, I cannot at the moment 
remember the Gieek either for pocket or pocket- 
handkerchief As for the social justification of 
murder, that has already begun, and earnest 
thinkers had better begin at once to think about a 
nice inoffensive name for it The case for murder, 
on modern relative and evolutionary ethics, is quite 
overwhelming There is hardly one of us who does 
not, m looking round his or her social circle, 
recognize some chatty peison or eneigetic social 
character whose disappeaiance, without undue fuss 
or faiewell, would be a bright event for us all 
Nor is it true that such a person is dangeious only 
because he wields unjust legal or social powers The 
problem is often purely psychological, and not in the 
least legal, and no legal emancipations would sohe 
it Nothing would solve it but the introduction of 
that new form of libeity which we may agree to 
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call, perhaps, the practice of Social Subtraction Oi, 
if we like, we can model the new name on the 
othei names I have mentioned We may call it 
Life-Gontiol or Free Death, or anything else that 
has as little to do with the point of it as Com- 
panionate Marnage has to do with either marriage 
or companionship 

Anyhow, I respectfully refuse to be impressed by 
the claim to candour and realism put foiward just 
now for men, women, and movements It seems to 
me obvious that this is not really the age of audacity, 
but merely of advertisement, which may rather be 
described as caution kicking up a fuss Much of the 
mistake anses from the double sense of the word 
publicity For publicity also is a thoroughly 
typical euphemism or evasive term Publicity does 
not mean revealing public life m the interests of 
public spmt It means merely flattering private- 
entei prises in the interests of private persons It 
means paying compliments m public, but not 
offering criticisms in public We should all be very 
much surprised if we walked out of our front-door 
one morning and saw a hoarding on one side of the 
road saymg, “ Use Miggle’s Milk, It Is All Cream,” 
and a hoaidmg on the other side of the road in- 
scribed, “Don’t Use Miggle’s Milk, It’s Nearly All 
Water ” The modern world would be much upset 
if I were allowed to set up a flaming sky-sign pio- 
clamung my precise opinion of the Colonial Poit 
Wine praised m the flaming sign opposite All this 
advertisement may have something to do with the 
freedom of trade, but it has nothing to do with 
the freedom of truth Publicity must be praise and 
praise must to some extent be euphemism It must 
put the matter m a milder and more inoffensive 
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form than it might be put, howevei much that 
mildness may seem to shout through megaphones 
or flare m headlines And just as this sort of loud 
evasion is used m favoui of bad wine and bad milk, 
so it is used m favoui of bad morals When some- 
body wishes to wage a social wax against what all 
normal people have regarded as a social decency, 
the very first thing he does is to find some artificial 
term that shall sound 1 datively decent He has no 
more of the real courage that would pit vice against 
vntue than the ordinary advertiser has the courage 
to advertise ale as arsemc His intelligence, such as 
it is, is entirely a commercial intelligence, and to 
that extent entnely conventional He is a shop- 
keeper who di esses the shop- window, he is certainly 
the very reverse of a lebel or a rioter who breaks 
the shop-window If only for this reason, I remain 
cold and decline the due reverence to Companionate 
Marriage and the book winch speaks so reverentially 
about the Revolt of Youth For this sort of revolt 
strikes me as nothing except revolting, and cer- 
tainly not particularly realistic With the passions 
which are natural to youth we all sympathize, with 
the pam that often arises from loyalty and duty we 
all sympathize still more, but nobody need sym- 
pathize with publicity experts picking pleasant 
expressions for unpleasant things,^ and I for one 
piefer the coaise language of our fathers 
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M ANY modem people like to be legal ded as 
slaves I mean the most dismal and degiaded 
sort of slaves, moial and spiritual slaves Populai 
preachers and fashionable novelists can safely repeat 
that men are only what then destiny makes them, 
and that there is no choice 01 challenge m the lot of 
man Dean Inge declaies, with a sort of gloomy 
glee, that some absurd American statistics or 
experiments show that heiedity is an incurable 
disease and that education is no cure for it Mi 
Arnold Bennett has said that many of his fi lends 
drink too much, but that it cannot be helped, 
because they cannot help it I am not Puritanic 
about drink, I have drunk all sorts of things, and 
m my youth, often more than was good for me 
But m any conceivable condition, drunk 01 sober 
I should be funous at the suggestion that I could 
not help it I should have wanted to punch the head 
of the consoling fatalist who told me so Yet 
nobody seems to punch the heads of consoling 
fatalists This, which seems to me the most elemen- 
tary form of self-respect, seems to be the one thing 
about which even the sensitive are insensible These 
modern persons are very sensitive about some- 
things They would be furious if somebody said 
they were not gentlemen, though there is really 
no more historical reason for pretending that every 
man is a gentleman than that every man is a mar- 
quis, or a man-at-arms They are frightfully 
indignant if we say they <*ie not Christians, though 
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they hold themselves free to deny 01 doubt ever} 
conceivable idea of Chnstiamty, even the histonca] 
existence of Christ In the cui rent cant of journalism 
and politics, they would almost prosecute us for 
slander if we said they were not Demociats, though 
any numbei of them actually piefei aristocracy or 
autocracy, and the real Demociats m English 
society are rather a select few We might almost 
say that the tiue believeis m democracy are them- 
selves an anstociacy About all these words men 
can be morbidly excitable and touchy They must 
not be called pagans or plebeians or plain men or 
reactionanes or oligarchs But they may be called 
slaves, they may be called monkeys, and, above all, 
they may be called machines One would imagine 
that the really mtoleiable insult to human dignity 
would be to say that human life is not determined 
by human will But so long as we do not say they 
are heathen, we may say they are not human We 
may say that they develop as blindly as a plant or 
turn as automatically as a wheel 
There are all sorts of ways in winch this humiliat- 
ing heresy expresses itself One is the perpetual itch 
to describe all crime as lunacy Now, quite apart 
from virtue, I would much lather be thought a 
criminal than a criminal lunatic As a point not 
of virtue but of vanity, I should be less insulted by 
the title of a murderer than by the title of a 
homicidal maniac The murdeier might be said, 
not unfairly, to have lost the first fragrance of his 
innocence, and all that keeps the child near to the 
cherubim But the mamac has lost more than 
innocence, he has lost essence, the complete 
personality that makes him a man Yet everybody 
is talking as if it would be quite natural, and even 
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nice, to be excused for immorality on the giound 
of idiocy The pi maple is applied, with every 
flounsh of liberality and charity, to personalities 
whom one would imagine quite proud of being 
personal It is applied not only to the trivial and 
transient villains of real life, but to the fai moie 
solid and convincing villains of lomance 
A distinguished doctor has written a book about 
the madmen of Shakespeare By which he did not 
mean those few fantastic and manifest madmen, 
whom we might almost call professional madmen, 
who merely witnessed to the late Elizabethan craze 
for lurid and horrible grotesques Ford or Webster, 
or some of their fellows, would hardly have hesitated 
to have a ballet 01 chorus of maniacs, like a choius 
of fairies 01 fashionable beauties But the medical 
gentleman seems to have said that any number of 
the serious characters were mad Macbeth was mad, 
Hamlet was mad, Ophelia was congenitally mad, 
and so on If Hamlet was really mid, there does not 
seem much point m his pretending to be mad If 
Ophelia was always mad, there does not seem much 
point m hei going mad But anyhow, I think a 
saner criticism will always maintain that Hamlet 
was sane He must be sane even m order to be sad, 
for when we get into a world of complete unreality, 
even tragedy is unreal No lunatic ever had so good 
a sense of humour as Hamlet A homiadal maniac 
does not say, “ Your wisdom would show itself more 
richer to signify that to his doctor”, he is a little 
too sensitive on the subject of doctois The whole 
point of Hamlet is that he is really saner than 
anybody else m the play, though I admit that 
being sane is not identical with what some call 
being sensible Being outside the world, he sees all 
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round it, where everybody else sees his own side 
of the world, his own worldly ambition, or hatied 
or love But, after all, Hamlet pretended to be mad 
m older to deceive fools We cannot complain if he 
has succeeded 

But, whatever we may say about Hamlet, we must 
not say this about Macbeth Hamlet was only a 
mild sort of muiderer, a more or less accidental 
and parenthetical murderer, an amateur But 
Macbeth was a good, solid, serious, self-respecting 
murderei, and we must not have any nonsense 
about him For the play of Macbeth is, m the 
supreme and special sense, the Christian Tragedj, 
to be set against the Pagan Tragedy of (Epidus It 
is the whole point about (Epidus that he does not 
know what he is doing And it is the whole point 
about Macbeth that he does know what he is doing 
It is not a tragedy of Fate, but a tragedy of Fieewill 
He is tempted qf a devil, but he is not driven by a 
destiny If the actor pronounces the words properly, 
the whole audience ought to feel that the story may 
yet have an entirely new ending, when Macbeth 
says suddenly, “We will proceed no further m this 
business ” The incredible confusion of modern 
thought is always suggesting that any indication 
that men have been influenced is an indication that 
they have been forced All men aie always being 
influenced, for every incident is an influence The 
question is, which incident shall we allow to be most 
influential Macbeth was influenced, but he con- 
sented to be influenced He was not, like a blind 
tiagzc pagan, obeying something he thought he 
ought to obey He does not worship the Three 
Witches like the Three Fates He is a good en- 
lightened Christian, and sms against the light 
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The fancy foi leading fatalism into this play, 
wheie it is most absent, is piobably due to the 
fallacy of a series, or three things m a row It 
misleads Macbeth’s cutics just as it misleads Mac- 
beth Almost all oui pseudo-science proceeds on the 
punciple of saying that one thing follows on 
another thing, and then dogmatizing about the 
third thing that is to follow The whole aigument 
about the Superman, for instance, as developed by 
Nietzsche and other sophists, depends entirely on this 
tuck of the incomplete triad First the scientist 01 
sophist asserts that when there was a monkey, there 
was bound to be a man Then he simply piophesies 
that something will follow the man, as the man 
followed the monkey This is exactly the trick used 
by the Witches m Macbeth They give him first a 
fact he knows alieady, that he is Thane of: Glamis, 
then one fact really confiimed m the future, that 
he is Thane of Cawdoi, and then,, something that 
is not a fact at all, and need never be a fact at all, 
unless he chooses to make it one out of Ins own 
murdeious fancy This false senes, seeming to 
point at something, though the first teim is tnvial 
and the last untiue, does ceitamly mislead many 
with a fallacious sense of fate It has been used by 
matenahsts m many ways to destroy the sense of 
moial liberty, and it has murdeied many things 
besides Duncan 
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A LMOST alone among my contemporaries I have 
not been a sceptic about Liberty, but I recognize 
the materials for scepticism m the discussion about 
liberties The difference between the liberties 
valued by one community and those valued by 
another is doubtless veiy great The vulgar modern 
argument used against leligion, and lately against 
common decency, would be absolutely fatal to any 
idea of liberty It is perpetually said that because 
there are a hundred religions claiming to be true, 
it is therefore impossible that one of them should 
really be true The argument would appear on the 
face of it to be illogical, if any one nowadays 
troubled about logic It would be as reasonable to 
say that because some people thought the earth w as 
flat, and others (rather less mconectly) imagined it 
was lound, and because anybody is fiee to say that 
it is triangular or hexagonal, or a rhomboid, there- 
fore it has no shape at all, or its shape can never 
be discoveied, ana, anyhow, modern science must 
be wiong in saying it is an oblate spheroid The 
woild must be some shape, and it must be that 
shape and no other, and it is not self-evident that 
nobody can possibly hit on the right one What so 
obviously applies to the material shape of the world 
equally applies to the moial shape of the universe 
The man who describes it may not be right, but 
it is no aigument against his lightness that a 
number of othei people must be wrong 

As I saw the same childish argument is now 
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extended to oidmaiy moiality or decency It is 
insisted that, because the decorum of a Roman 
mati on is not exactly the same as that of a Sand- 
wich Islandei, therefoie there can be no superiority 
m the one over the other, no possible way of 
deciding winch is the better of the two, and, ul- 
timately, no meaning or value m dignity 01 pio- 
pnety at all The conclusion is so unnatural that, 
even if the argument weie appaiently logical, we 
might be excused for suspecting it of being sophisti- 
cal But, as a mattei of fact, the argument is not 
logical enough to be called a sophistry It is simply 
transparently untenable, for it rests on the same 
fallacy that one man cannot be right because a 
number of other men are wrong In this case, of 
course, it is true that the question is conditioned 
by diffeient circumstances and that the principle 
must be applied m different ways In this case it 
is true that we cannot say that the, whole world is 
alike, m the sense that we can say that the whole 
woild is round It is true, but this fashionable 
aigument does not piove it to be true So far as 
that aigument goes, there might be one costume 
suitable to all mankind, as there is one custom of 
washing suitable to all mankind, though some 
men neglect it and aie dirty All we complain of, 
m that aspect, is that the sceptic always refuses to 
be a lationalist 

But the point here is that, if this argument is 
fatal to faith 01 modesty, it is a thousand times 
fatal to libei ty If we simply say that this or that 
practice is toleiated in this or that place, if we 
lefuse to look for any moral or metaphysical 
principle by which the diffeiences can be tested, we 
shall hnd the definition of liberty dissolving into a 
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dust of diiieientiitions and exceptions And I very 
much feai that this is exactly what the definition 
of liberty will leally do I am \eiy much afraid, 
as things are going at piesent, that the next genera- 
tion will ha\e quite as little idea of what their 
fathers meant by dying for libei ty, as the last genera- 
tion had of what their fathers meant by dying for 
religion 01 sound theology 01 the true faith There 
is alieady a large number of modern wnteis who 
talk as it the old notion of independence, national 
01 personal, were something simply inconceivable 
as well as impossible, exactly as the champions of 
libeity, a hundred years ago, spoke of the mysterious 
dogmas of the Chuich Indeed, it is quite as easy, 
by the methods of the lationahstic heckler, to 
suggest that fieedom is nonsense as that faith is 
nonsense It is a great deal too easy That is what 
made me suspect it hom the first m both cases 
But, anyhow, it is perfectly tiue that \ anation gives 
the sceptic an opportunity m both cases It is easy 
to show that libei ties are local, it is much less easy 
to piove that Liberty is universal 
For instance, I am writing these words m a 
country which many of my countrymen regard as 
utterly crushed by a system destructive of every 
liberty There is no doubt that Italy has restrained 
the liberty of the Press, it can easily be argued that 
it has resti amed the liberty of the people But it 
is quite certain that the people enjoy, and take for 
gi anted, quite definite forms of liberty that do not 
exist m England at all The Italians would think 
Mussolini was mad if he forbade Lotteries, as the 
English law forbids Lotteries It would seem to 
them very much what forbidding Lawn Tennis 
would seem to us. The whole Latin woild regaids 
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the notion of not being allowed to dunk beet be- 
tween thiee and six veiy much as we should regaid 
the idea of not being allowed to eat buns on Tues- 
days and Thuisdays It is quite inadequate to call 
it tyranny, because they would call it lunacy Now 
I have aigued often enough upon these points 
elsewheie, and I am not going to dwell on these 
paiticular points now I am merely using them to 
point out that, even wheie we imagine there is a 
clear-cut issue against liberty, there is a considerable 
complexity when we come to aigue about libeities 
If the costume of the Sandwich Islander is an argu- 
ment against abstract decency, then certainly the 
liberty of the lottery is an argument against abstiact 
liberty If the thousand and one religions make a 
case against religion, then the thousand and one 
liberties make a case against liberty And I am very 
much afraid that, m the piesent mood of mankind, 
that case may cany weight It will be very useful 
to the monopolist, or modern tyrant, who cames 
most weight m the modem world, and when he 
has taken away all English freedom from the 
Englishman and all Italian freedom from the 
Italian, he will smile broadly and say that, aftei 
all, men have never agreed about the definition of 
being free 

I am so paiadoxical as to think that theie is a leal 
theory of fieedom Peihaps I may have a shot at 
expounding it m another essay But the theoiy is 
bound to be rather theoretical, and the modem 
woild, having tried m vam to be thoughtful, has 
fallen back on the abject alternative of being piacti- 
cal And it looks to me as if liberty would suffei m 
that practical age much moie than religion suffei ed 
m the age of the Fiench Revolution It can easily 
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be dended, quite as successfully as Victoiian 
decoium 01 the legend of Mrs Grundy But just 
as theie are other kinds of decorum besides Victorian 
decorum, and yet a sense of dignity and decency 
belnnd them all, so there can be other kinds of 
fieedom besides that of the free-bom Englishman* 
and yet leave an ultimate significance m the ideal 
of being fiee Broadly, I should say that the com- 
monwealth is healthy m which all things are not 
common, but some things, m the exact sense of the 
phiase, “distinguished” Many w r ho talk about 
distinction mean only aristocratic distinction, and 
b) that mean only fashion But fashion is almost 
the opposite of distinction A democracy can be 
distinguished, if its citizens aie distinguishable, if 
each has an aiea of choice m which he xeally chooses 
To keep that area of choice as laige as possible is 
the leal function of freedom But, as there is no 
space here for me to develop my eleutlieiomamac 
dogma on this p&ge, I feel inclined to ask my readers 
to do it for me, 01 at least to think it out for them- 
selves I dare not offer a prize, I understand it is 
now likely to be classed with a Lotteiy And it 
would be dieadful if hee-bom Englishmen weie 
allowed to do what is permitted to Italian slaves 
But if any one thinks he has a definition that will 
save Liberty, I should be interested and, I w ill 
add, surprised 
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A LONG time ago I pointed out the fallacy of 
crying out for a practical man I noted, wliat 
should be obvious enough, that when a problem is 
really bad and basic, we should rather wail and 
pray and cry aloud for an unpractical man The 
practical man only knows the machine m practice, 
just as many a man can drive a motor-cai who could 
not mend it, still less design it The moie serious 
is the trouble, the more probable it is that some 
knowledge of scientific theory will be required, and 
though the theorist will be called unpractical, he 
will probably be also indispensable What is gener- 
ally meant by a business man is a man who knows 
the way m which our particular^ sort of modem 
business does generally woik It does not follow 
that he is imaginative enough to suggest something 
else, when it obviously does not work And (unless 
I very much misread the signs of the modern 
transition) we are soon coming to a time when 
everybody will be looking for somebody who can 
suggest something else 

I am glad to see that what I applied to the 
nnpiactical leformer has been applied, by an 
unimpeachably piactical man, to the unpractical 
mstiuctor Mr John C Parker, a hundred-per-cent 
American, a highly successful engineer, the vigorous 
agent of a company named after Edison — m short, 
a man with all the unquestioned stigmata of a 
Regular Guy, rigorous and energetic m the applica- 
tion of science to business, has recently astonished 
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Ids fi lends by delivering an address with the truly 
admirable title, “Wanted- — An Unpractical Educa- 
tion ” I have only lead his 1 emails m an indirect 
form, but they seem to me quite excellent lemarhs 
“ My complaint w ould be rather that training youth 
to earn a living is not education at all , second, that 
a specific training may keep the }oungstei from 
earning the best kind of In mg, and thud, that it 
can’t be done m school anyhow ” Oi again, “ I 
would infinitely prefer that education fit him for 
happiness and decency m poverty, than tor wealth 
acquired through the sacrifice of himself and his 
chaiactei ” These are almost startlingly sensible 
counsels, though what they would look like side 
by side with those shiny and stienuous adreitise- 
ments inscribed “You Can Add Ten Thousand 
Dollars to Your Salary,” or “This Man Trebled his 
Turnover m Two Weeks,” it is not m} province to 
conjecture 

But this extraordinary affau called Business 
Education, which has begun to be supported in 
England, after having long subsisted m America, 
has another aspect perhaps not so easy to explain 
When I say that w r e want to tram the citizen and 
not the city man, or the equivocal “something m 
the city,” I mean even more than Mr Parkei’s iust 
and rational ideal of “the fitting of students to lire 
uchly and fully and contribute most broadh to the 
welfare of the social group who hare paid for their 
education” Being myself a senile surnral of the 
old lepubhcan idealism (I use the adjective to express 
the Amencan political pi maple, not the American 
polrtrcal party) I mean something else, as w r eil as 
the mere social enjoyment of culture I mean that 
to tram a citizen is to tram a critic The whole 
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point of education is that it should give a man 
abstiact and eternal standaids, by which he can 
1 udge matei lal and fugitive conditions If the citizen 
is to be a lefoimer, he must stait with some ideal 
Vt hich he does not obtain mei ely by gazing 1 evei ently 
at the unrefoimed institutions And if any one asks, 
as so many ate asking “What is the use of my son 
learning all about Ancient Athens and remote 
China and mediaeval guilds and monasteries, and 
all sorts of dead 01 distant things, when he is going 
to be a supenoi scientific plumbei m Plimlico?” 
the answer is obvious enough “The use of it is 
that he may have some powei of comparison, which 
will not only prevent him ftom supposing that 
Plimlico covets the whole planet, but also enable him, 
while doing full ciedit to the beauties and virtues 
of Plmilico, to point out that, heie and there, as 
ie\ealed by alternative expei intents, even Plimlico 
may conceal somewheie a defect 51 
Now, the nuisance of all this notion of Business 
Education, of a tiaimng for ceitam trades, whetliei 
of plumber or plutociat, is that they will prevent 
the intelligence being sufficiently active to criticize 
trade and business propeily They begin by stuffing 
the child, not with the sense of justice by which he 
can judge the woild, but with the sense of inevitable 
doom or dedication by which he must accept that 
particular very wordly aspect of the world Even 
while he is a baby he is a bank-clerk, and accepts 
the pi maples of banking winch Mr Joseph Emsbury 
so kindly explained to the banker Even m the 
nnrseiy he is an actuary or an accountant, he lisps 
m numbers and the numbers come But he cannot 
criticize the prmaples of banking, or entertain the 
intellectual fancy that the modem woild is made to 
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turn too much on a P}thagoiean worship of 
Numbeis But that is because he has ne\ er heard of 
the Pythagoiean philosophy, oi, indeed, of any 
other philosophy He has nevei been taught to 
think, but only to count Pie lrves m a cold temple 
of abstiact calculation, of which the pillais aie 
columns of figuies But he has no basic sense of 
Compaiative Religion (m the true sense of that 
tnesome phiase), by winch he may disco\ ei whethei 
he is m the light temple, or distinguish one temple 
fiom anothei This is bad enough when we axe 
dealing with the normal sense of number and 
quantity, the eternal foundations of rational and 
peimanent commerce, which are m themselves as 
puie and abstiact as Pythagoras It becomes both 
preposteious and perilous when w r e are dealing with 
the mere sci amble of speculation and economic 
illusion which is called business m America and 
elsewheie, with all its degrading publicity, with all 
its more dangerous seciecy To begin a boy's train- 
ing by teaching him to admit e these things, and 
then call it Business Education, is exactly like teach- 
ing him to woiship Baal and Baphomet, and then 
calling it Religious Education And much of what 
is called commercial training is really of this 
charactex Stevenson, with the assistance of Lloyd 
Osbourne (himself an American), grv es aver} \md 
and amusing sketch of it m The Wiecker His 
Amencan heio veiy justly resents being laughed at 
meiely because he lea\es the u out of “ coloui", but 
adds that his critics might have had a better case 
had they known that Ins father “had paid large 
sums to have him bi ought up m a gamblmg-hell ” 
Anyhow, that is what is the mattei with Business 
Education, that it narrows the mind, whereas the 
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whole object of education is to broaden the mind, 
and especially to broaden it so as to enable it to 
cuticizeand condemn such nai rowness Eveiybody 
ought to learn fiist a general view of the lustoiy 
of man, of the natuie of man, and (as I, foi one, 
should add) of the nature of God This may enable 
him to consider the rights and wrongs of slaveiy 
m a slave community, of cannibalism m a cannibal 
community, 01 of commerce m a commeicial 
community If he is immediately initiated into the 
mysteries of these institutions themselves, if he is 
sworn m infancy to take them as senously as they 
take themselves, if he becomes a tradei not only 
before he becomes a travellei, but even before he 
becomes a true citizen of his own town, he will never 
be able to denounce those institutions — or even to 
impiove them Such a state will never have the 
ideas or imagination to reform itself, and hustle and 
bustle and business activity will have lesulted m the 
dead fixity of a fossil 
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THE idea of logic is so entirely lost m this phase 
A of philosophical history, that e\en those who 
invoke it do so rather as the Athenians once m\ oked 
the Unknown God or the men of the Dark Ages 
retained a dim respect for Virgil as a conjurer The 
very people who say, “be logical,” will generally be 
found to be quite illogical m their own notion of 
logic One of the last men who understood logic m 
its full and impartial sense, died only lately the 
late William Johnson of King’s College, Cambridge, 
one of the finest minds of the age and an exact 
measure of the modern contrast between notability 
and notoriety I mean that somehow the glory has- 
departed from glory, and the first men of the time 
often are the last men to be adveitised or even 
adequately admixed He w r as as incapable of intel- 
lectual injustice as of infanticide , and while he 
and I differed about a thousand things, even if I 
had regarded his view as ultimately leading to 
falsehood, I should always hate known that it was 
free from the faintest tinge of fallacy If there had 
been any weed of weak logic m his own aigument he 
would have torn it up with as much joy as any 
weed m the garden of the enemy Foi he liked that 
soit of weeding as an amusement and an art — a 
soit of art foi art’s sake And when I w r ander m 
the jungle of jounalistic nonsense m which w r e all 
live to-day, his memory again and again returns 
Let us begin with a trifle that does not matter m 
the least He loved to aigue about trifles that do 
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not mattei m the least Some journalist the other 
day shook the foundation of the umveise and the 
Bixtish Empue by raising the question of whethei 
a gill ought to smoke a cigar But what I noted 
about his, and about the hundied eager conespon- 
dents, who puisued this great theme, was that they 
wiote again and again some such sentence as this 
“If you like a gul to smoke a cigaiette, why can’t 
you be logical and like hei to smoke a cigar Now 
I do not care an ounce of shag whether she smokes 
a cigaiette 01 a cigar 01 a corn-cob pipe ox a hubble- 
bubble, 01 whether she smokes three cigars at once, 
01 whethei she is an Anti-Tobacco crank But it 
is none the less true that when a man writes that 
sentence telling us to “ be logical” he shows that he 
lias nevei even heard of the nature of logic He 
might just as well write “You like the look of a 
horse why won’t you be logical and like the look 
of a hippopotamus ?” The only answer is, “ Well, I 
don’t, and it is not illogical, because it does not m 
any way invade the lealm of logic A man has a 
perfect light to say that he likes the look of one 
thing and does not like the look of another thing, or 
even that he likes the look of a smaller thing, but 
does not like the look of a laigei but somewhat 
similar thing It is all a question of liking, and not 
m the least a question of logic There is no logical 
compulsion upon him whatever to go on fxom the 
smaller to the larger and like them both The man 
who uses this phrase attaches some queer particular 
meaning to the word “ logical” , something that is 
dimly adumbrated m the words “extremist” ox 
“going the whole hog ” But if my appetite is so 
small that I only lequire half a hog for breakfast, I 
am not any less of a logician because I refuse to eat 
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the whole hog for breakfast The obligation to eat 
the whole hog, if it exists, must be a mystical 01 
moral or tianscendental obligation, but it is not a 
logical obligation It is not logical, because it has 
not been deduced from an} premises, it has simph 
been stated without lefeience to am premises 

And that is what is the matter with the modem 
man who sa^s “be logical ” He cannot take his own 
advice, and therefore he cannot state his own first 
principles But though his logic is nonsense as he 
states it, it does refer to some fitst principles if he 
could only state them It all depends on the reason 
for appro\mg of cigarettes or cigars 01 girls or an\ 
other strange creatuxes What he really means, at 
the back of Ins muddled modernistic mmd, is some- 
thing like this “If I appiove of Jennifer smoking a 
cigaiette because Jennifer can joll\ well do anything 
she likes, and does, then it is illogical m me to object; 
to her liking a cigai , or tor that matter an opium- 
pipe or a pint* of laudanum or a bottle of prussic 
acid ” And this statement would be leally quite 
logical, because the logical reason is given Or it 
he said, “It is my hist principle that women may do 
anything that men do, therefore I am bound m logic 
to pass the cigai s to my dauglitei as much as to m} 
son,” then that also is perfectly reasonable as the 
application of a stated principle But to say that a 
man is bound m logic to like a cigar as much as a 
cigarette whether m his own mouth or that of his 
maiden aunt or his maternal grandmother, is stark 
starmg unreason, and shows that the speaker is 
entirely illogical m dealing with the two ideas of 
liking and logic 

This half superstitious veneiation for logic, 
combined with a complete misunderstanding of it, 
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is very common m those popular works of fiction 
which are the joy of my existence, the crime novels 
and the police romances and the rest There is a 
queei notion that the detective, who is distinguished 
from all human beings by having the gift of reason, 
is bound m logic not to like anything or anybody 
Even Sherlock Holmes (the friend of my childhood 
to whom I shall always pay a tribute of piety) is 
described somewheie, I think, as being incapable of 
falling m love because of his logical nature You 
might as well say that he could not be expected 
to have much appetite for lunch, because of his 
proficiency m mathematics There is nothing 
intrinsically illogical m having affections or 
admirations 01 appetites, so long as we recognize 
them reasonably as what they aie But the romantic 
tradition, as it exists m all the lomances, is that the 
logician cannot be romantic It may be remaiked 
that the word “cold” will always be^ found coupled 
with the woid “logical”, I imagine the printers 
keep such woids together m one block of type But 
the cold logician, though he must not be romantic, 
is almost entirely a creatuie of lomance As a 
mattei of fact and expenence, most of the veiy 
logical people I have known have been very waim- 
blooded, affectionate or enthusiastic people Most 
of the veiy good debaters were very warm debaters 
Some of the closest reasoners m history weie men of 
the most enthusiastic convictions, like St Thomas 
Aqumas or the great Fiench preachers and orators 
The truth is, I think, that it was because the English 
were originally taught to have a prejudice against 
logic, that even when they half overcame the 
prejudice, there remained something alien m the 
admiration They could be brought to feel a sort of 
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awe m the presence of a really reasonable person, as 
if he were a sort of monster The fact that a man 
could think could only be explained on the hypo- 
thesis that he was Martian or the Man m the Moon, 
that he was a Clockwork Man, that he was The 
Thinking Machine They began by thinking that 
reason is inhuman, and only gradually conceded 
that it is superhuman 

Is it not about time somebody preached the older 
doctrine, that reason is human * Is there not some- 
thing to be said for those mediaeval Schoolmen and 
antiquated sages, who held that man is a rational 
animal, and even more rational than the other 
animals ? The modern experiment of first sneering 
at logic for not being a practical thing, and then 
timidly praising it for being a priggish thing, seems 
to have resulted m the general loss of it as a normal 
function of the mind It is as if the same Victorian. 
English had supported their railway- trams by 
forbidding anybody to walk, and then, when all 
human limbs were paralysed, had deified two or 
three athletes as gods because they had the power 
of walking Logic is as normal as legs, but legs can 
be neglected as well as logic All that is needed is a 
little ordinary training and practice, the knowledge 
that inferences rest on their first principles, as men 
rest on their feet But without it the world seems 
to be drifting into an intellectual dissolution and 
destruction, which is at its very wildest when some 
wild voice shrieks out of the chaos, “Be logical ” 
This strange cry apparently means that you cannot 
stroke a cat without stroking a tiger, or that you 
are bound to wish the house w r as on fire because you 
sit by the fireside 
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I HAVE often done my best to considei , m various 
aspects, what is leally the matter with Sightseeing 
Or lathei, I hope, I have done my best to considei 
what is the matter with me, when I find myself 
faintly fatigued by Sightseeing For it is always 
wiser to consider not so much why a thing is not 
enjoyable, as why we ourselves do not enjoy it In 
the case of Sightseeing, I have only got so far as to 
be qmte ceitam that the fault is not m the Sights 
and is not m the Sightseers This would seem to 
duve the speculative philosophei back upon the 
dreadful and shocking conclusion that the fault is 
..entirely m me But, before accepting so destructive 
a deduction, I think there are some farther modifica- 
tions to be made and some fuither distinctions to be 
drawn 

The mere fact that a mob is going to see a monu- 
ment ought not m itself to depress any imaginative 
and sympathetic mind On the contrary, such a 
mind ought to perceive that there is something of 
the same mysteiy or majesty m the mob as m the 
monument It is a weakness to fail m feeling that 
a statue standing on a pedestal above a street, the 
statue of a hero, caived by an artist, for the honour 
and glory of a city, is, so far as it goes, a marvellous 
and impressive work of man But it is far more of 
a weakness to fail m feeling that a hundred statues 
walking about the street, alive with the miracle of 
a mysterious vitality are a marvellous and impressive 
v ork of God In so far as that ultimate argument 
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affects the matter, the sightseer might almost as 
w ell travel to see the sightseers as to see the sights 
There are, of course, vulgar and repulsive sight- 
seeis There are, for that matter, vulgar and re- 
pulsive statues But tins cannot be a complete excuse 
for my own lamentable coldness, for I have felt it 
cieepmg over me in the presence of the most earnest 
and refined sightseers, engaged m inspecting the 
most classical and correct statues Indeed (if I must 
make the disgraceful confession m the interests of 
intellectual discovery), I will own that I have felt 
this mysterious wave of weariness pass over me 
lather more often when the elegant and distinguished 
Archdeacon was explaining the tombs to the Guild 
of Golden Thoughts than when an ordinary shout- 
ing showman was showing them to a jolly rabble of 
trippers with beer bottles and concertinas I am 
very much troubled with this unnatural insensi- 
bility of mind, and I have made many attempts’, 
none of them ’quite successful, to tiace my mental 
malady to its origin But I am not sure that some 
hint of the tiuth may not be found m the fiist 
popular example that I gave — the example of a 
statue standing m a street 
Now, men have stuck up statues m streets as 
part of the general and ancient instinct of popular 
monumental art, which they exhibited m erecting 
pillars, building pyramids, making monoliths and 
obelisks, and such things, from the beginning of the 
world And the conception may be broadly stated 
thus — that this sort of sight was meant for tw r o 
different kinds of sighseers First, the monument 
was meant to be seen accidentally, it was actually 
set up purposely m order to be seen accidentally In 
other words, a striking tower on a lull, an arresting 
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statue on a pedestal, a remaikable relief over an 
archway, or any other piece of public art, was 
intended for the traveller, and even especially for 
the chance traveller It was meant foi the passer-by, 
perhaps m the hope that he would not merely pass 
by, perhaps m the hope that he would pause, and 
possibly even meditate But he would be meditating 
not only on something that he had never seen befoie, 
but on something that he had nevei expected to see 
The statue would almost spung out upon him like 
a stage brigand The archway would arrest him and 
almost bar his path like a barricade He would 
suddenly see the high towei like a soit of signal, 
like a rocket suddenly sent up to convey a message, 
and almost a warning This is the way m which 
many popular monuments have been seen, and this, 
some may agree with me m thinking, is pretty much 
the best way to see them No man will ever forget 
the sights he really saw when he was not a sightseei 
Every man remembers the thing that struck him 
like the thunderbolt of an instant, though it had 
stood there waiting for him as the memorial of 
an seon But, whether or no this be the best way of 
treating popular memorials, it is not the only way, 
and certainly has not been the only popular way 
Historic relics, as a whole, have been treated 
differently m history as a whole But, m history as 
a whole, the other way of seeing such sights was not 
what we commonly call sightseeing 
We might put the point this way that the two 
ways of visiting the statue or the shrme were the 
way of the Traveller and the way of the Pilgrim 
But the way of the Pilgrim almost always involved 
the way of the Pilgrimage It was a ritual or 
ceremonial way the way of a procession which 
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had indeed come to see that shrme, but had not 
come to see anything else The pilgum does not 
feel, as the tourist does often quite naturally feel, 
that he has had his tour interrupted by something 
that does not happen to intei est him The pil- 
gi image must interest lnm, 01 he would nevei have 
been a pilgum He knows exactly what he wants 
to do, and, what is peihaps even more valuable, he 
knows for cei tain when he has done it He cannot be 
dragged on fiom one thing to another, hom one 
thing that interests lnm mildly to another thing 
that bores lnm stiff He has undertaken a certain 
expedition with a ceitam logical end an end both 
m the sense of a purpose and m the sense of a ter- 
mination Foi a certain mystical xeason of his own 
he wanted to visit a ceitam monument or shrme, 
and, now he has visited it, he is fiee to \isit the 
neaiest public-house or any other place he pleases 
But all this is alteied, because we have passed 
from the age of monuments to the age of museums 
We have been afflicted with the modern idea of 
collecting all soits of totally different things, with 
totally diffeient types of interest, including a good 
many of no appaient intei est at all, and stuffing 
them all into one building, that the stranger may 
stray among a hundied distracting monuments or 
the pilgum be lost among a hundred hostile shrines 
When the traveller saw the statue of the hero, he 
did not see written on the pedestal “This w 7 ay to 
the Collection of Tropical Fungi,” m which he 
possibly felt no interest at all When the pilgrim 
found his way to the shrine, he did not find that the 
priest was eageily waving him on to a glass case filled 
with the specimens of local earthworms Fungi and 
earthworms may be, and indeed are, exceedingly 
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interesting things m themselves, but they are not 
things winch men seek m the same mood which 
sends them to look at the statues of heioes 01 the 
shrines of saints With the establishment of that 
entirely modern thing, the Museum, we have a 
new conception, which, like so many modem con- 
ceptions, is based on a blundei m psychology and 
a blindness to the true mteiests of culture The 
Museum is not meant eithei for the wandeiei to 
see by accident 01 foi the pilgiim to see with awe 
It is meant for the meie slave of a routine of 
self-education to stuff himself with every soit of 
incongruous intellectual food m one indigestible 
meal It is meant foi the meie Sightseei, the man 
who must see all the sights 
Of couise, I am only speaking of this kind of sight 
as it affects this kind of sightseer I do not deny 
that museums and galleries and other collections 
seive a more serious purpose foi specialists who can 
select special tilings But the modern popular 
practice of which I complain is bad, not because it 
is popular, but because it is model n It was not made 
by any of the ancestial instincts of mankind, either 
the instinct that erected the crucifix by the wayside, 
to airest the wayfarer, or the instinct that erected 
the crucifix in the cathedral to be the goal of the 
worshipper It is not a pioduct of popular imagina- 
tion, but of what is called popular education, the 
cold and compulsory culture which is not, and never 
will be, popular 
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pVERYBODY knows, 01 ought to know, that 
•^making a universal theory about human society 
is the easiest thing m the voild The reason is not 
always so appaient, but I think theie is a reason 
which can be stated i ationally The logical weakness 
m this sort of superficial social theory is this that 
the social values are not fixed like mathematical 
values, and can themselves be moulded to fit the 
theoiy If I say that red-haired men are always the 
tallest men m the woild, I can probably be "very 
rapidly lefuted, because measuring men with a 
six-foot rule is a matter of mathematical fact But 
if I say that red-haired men are always the men w ho 
sway the destinies of the world, I can always make 
out a case, by* taking all the led-haired men who 
weie important and making them out more impor- 
tant than they were I can invent an ingenious theory 
that it was William Rufus lather than William 
the Conqueior who really confirmed the Norman 
monaichy which became the English nation I 
shall have an easiei task m showing that Henry the 
Second, the first Plantagenet, really was a great 
man who m some sense ruled a great empire I 
can argue that General James Wolfe, who (I believe) 
had ted hair, was the greatest of England’s heroes, 
by aigumg that Canada is really the greatest of 
England’s possessions I can say that the only man 
who really influenced the intellectual life of our 
time was Bernard Shaw I might make out quite a 
good case, but my motive is merely m the fact that 
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Mr Shaw had a red beaid not so very long ago, 
though presumably he has grown less wise as he 
has giown more white But the point is that I must 
maintain the general proposition of his wisdom, 
and I may find myself committed to defending a 
large number of rather extraordinary propositions, 
normally remote from my own mental habits , not 
through a disinterested conviction that Mr Shaw 
is wise as well as witty, but because I am committed 
to a general dogma that the red-haired man is 
always right 

It will be well lllustiated m the case of Queen 
Elizabeth, a topic almost as controversial as Bernard 
Shaw For the sake of my theory, I must cling 
desperately to the old-fashioned view that I was 
taught at school, the theory that the led-haired 
Queen Bess was a sort of tawny lioness of royal 
magnanimity and heroic religious convictions, 
shaking the earth with her roarings on behalf of 
the Reformation I must not listeh to the later 
and more realistic histonans, who tell us that 
Elizabeth was personally an invalid and politically 
very much of a tool, that her real religious attach- 
ments are very doubtful, and her external political 
actions mostly forced on her by Cecil and his gang 
In the ordinary way, I might be quite mdiffeient, 
and therefore quite impartial But I must fight to 
the death for the old theory of the Froude and Free- 
man period, not so much for the cause of the 
lady as for the colour of her hair I need her for 
my general plan of painting the map led, or, 
rather, of tying it up m red hair instead of red tape. 
This is how it happens that perveise and pedantic 
fancies so often harden into fanaticism among 
professors and professional historians They will 
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maintain any paradox rather than lose any point 
that supports their pet generalization, even if they 
do not personally care veiy much about the point 
itself There was a mediaeval tradition that Judas 
had red hair, and this sort of don would not shrink 
from saying that Judas and not Jesus was the leal 
founder of Christianity 

I may seem to dwell on an arbitrary and absurd 
example But it is not so I myself grew up under 
the gigantic shadow of the Teutonic Theory It 
was essentially a theory that everything valuable 
had been done by fair-haired men, which is quite as 
ludicrous as the same assertion about red-haired 
men But I am not now interested m attacking 
that theory, or any other theory I only remark 
that such theories, whether true or false, do affect 
the truthfulness of historians, and more often m 
the direction of falsehood than of truth When we 
find piofessors quibbling and quarrelling about the 
number of men living on a farm mentioned m 
Doomsday Book, or the terms of a dispatch sent to 
a French marshal before the Battle of Aicola, we 
may be pretty certain that, though these are the 
things about which they are quibbling, they are 
not the things about which they are quarrelling 
There lies behind some much larger quanel about 
some much larger theory, probably some theory 
about the religion of the Middle Ages 01 the momes 
of the French Revolution History and sociology 
can never be “ scientific” m the sense of subject to 
exact measurement, because there is always the 
mystery and doubt inherent m moral evidence 
affecting one half of the equation, and generally 
both In the thesis that red-haired men are great 
men, there aie shades of difference e\en m red hair, 
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and infinite shades of difference m gieatness or the 
pretence of gieatness And not a few modern 
theorists seem to me to be strangely lacking in the 
instinct of what is leally great 
It is amusing to notice how these theones pursue 
each other, and how the last almost always devouis 
and destroys the last but one Geneially, m fact, 
the last is the flat conti adiction of the last but one 
Generally they are equally extreme, equally exag- 
gerated, and, so far, equally untrue Foi instance, 
the general theory implied m a book like The 
Outline of History is that the outline is a continuous 
and ascending line, a single upwaid curve with 
veiy few breaks m it I do not mean that the authoi 
demes decay and reaction, but that the mam moial 
he would like to diaw is that the host of humanity 
has advanced, with a few halts, along the lngh road 
of history Above all, he implies a human unity, 
and the idea that the host that has halted is the same 
as the host that has advanced I thmk myself that 
he greatly exaggerates this continuity, leans too 
heavily on the alleged links, and especially misses 
the missing links He makes the amoeba and 
the anthropoid much nearer to us than they leally 
are At the same time, he makes the ancient Greek 
or the mediaeval Christian much moie mfenor 
to us than they really aie He makes the progress 
too recent, too rapid, and too clear Foi instance, 
he assumes that the mediaeval idea of education was 
inferior to ours, simply because it involved the 
teaching of a positive philosophy But there is 
something to be said for the idea of teaching eveiy- 
thmg to somebody, as compaied with the modern 
notion of teaching nothing, and the same sort of 
nothing, to everybody For what we force on all 
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families, by the powei of the police, is not a 
philosophy but the art of reading and writing 
unphilosophically I am not, however, contesting 
the woild-theoiy of Mr Wells at this moment 
I am only conti astmg the woild-theoiy of Mi 
Wells with the woild theoi j which instantly 
followed it acioss the woild 
Foi the next thing we heard was that all Europe 
and Amenca weie full of a new fuss made about the 
general theoi y of a Geiman writei, whose whole 
point w 7 as that human histoiy was not continuous, 
and not progressive, and not a thing piesentmg 
points of companson between one stage and anothei 
According to this new theory, theie is only a series 
of closed cycles of different cultures, so separate that 
they can hardly be compared We may say that 
there is no progiess, but only pi ogresses We might 
almost say that there is no history, but only histones 
When the Gieek and Roman culture commonly 
called Antiquity had ended, it broke off WTthout 
any bridge connecting it with the mediaeval ctr the 
modem It is the fossil of a lost world, and no more 
of a lesson to us than a pterodactyl to a bird-fancier 
01 Eohippus to a horse-breeder Now, this also is 
certainly a gross exaggeiation There is a great deal 
moie continuity, and m that sense a great deal more 
progress, than is allowed for m that lnstoncal 
theory For instance, nobody understands the 
Middle Ages without realizing that the mind of 
Anstotle was still labouring m its midst like a 
mighty mill, and it is absurd to say that Augustine 
and Aquinas w r ere not parts of the same continuous 
communion But what mterests me is not the truth 
or falsehood of the first or second theory It is that 
they so flatly contradict each other, and that they 
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so lapidly followed each othei And I fall back on 
my fust reflection that theories of that soit must 
be rather easy to make up — if you leave out moie 
than half the facts 
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M ANY axe complaining of the cliques m the 
liteiary world, and they are right for a 
paiticular icason, though I am not suie that they 
know it The discontent, like so many of the 
present discontents, has a ceitam disadvantage, 
that it does not distinguish between the noimal 
nuisances of human life and the special nuisances 
of modem life Under no conditions should we 
all be equally m touch with each other, or distri- 
buting dispassionate justice to every human being 
like a Day of Judgment It is natural for men to 
belong to a club, as it is natural for othei men who 
do not belong to a club to call it a clique, and a 
gieat deal of what is called log-rolling is as easy 
as falling off a log I have generally found that it 
was precisely because a man was generously and 
enthusiastically lolling the log of a friend that he 
complained so bitterly of the log-rolling among his 
enemies But I am not forbidden to find that a 
wnter is intelligent, even if he is my friend I am 
permitted, perhaps, the vamty of supposing that he 
is my fuend because he is intelligent, 01 at least 
that he became my friend partly because I thought 
he was intelligent The relation is obviously open 
to abuse, and the method which I myself have 
always chosen is to piaise the merit of a friend’s 
public work as warmly as I felt inclined, but always 
to mention the pnvate friendship as well as the 
public merit Then anybody is fiee to discount it, 
if he thinks it ought to be discounted But theie is 
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anothei and moie neglected evil m the clique, 
m the club that cultivates some special vauety m 
cultuie The aitists of such a group have a tendency 
not only to talk shop, but to talk workshop They 
talk more about methods of pioduction than about 
pioducts of peifection Like talkative art-students, 
they show each othei then work before it is finished, 
and like lazy ait-students, they often find this an 
excellent excuse foi not finishing it at all 
Perfect woik is for the woild, yes, foi the stupid 
woild Impel feet woik is foi the class, for the 
club, foi the clique, m a woid foi the sympathisers 
We show out worst efforts to the intelligent, we 
leseive our best effoits for the dull — that is, foi the 
supreme and sacred duty of all creative expiession, 
that of being sufficiently pointed to pieice at last 
even the mind of the dull For whatever be the 
nature of cieation, it is ceitamly of the natuie of 
tianslation, it is tianslatmg something from the 
dumb alphabet and dim infantile" secret language 
m oui own souls into the totally different public 
language that we talk with out tongues If that 
translation were perfect, if the ideas and idioms did 
really correspond coriectly, it would all be as plain 
to the man m the street as to the man m the club 
It certainly would not be necessary to show it m 
fragmentary hints to the man in the clique But 
because oui expression is imperfect we need friend- 
ship to fill up the imperfections A man of oui own 
type or tastes will understand our meaning before 
it is expressed, certainly a long time before it is 
peifectly expressed Thus we rather tend to lose 
the old idea that it is the business of the authoi 
to explain himself We tend to adopt the idea that 
it is the business of the clique to understand the 
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author, and even to explain the authoi, when he 
refuses to explain himself 
A famous aesthete of the ’nineties said that the 
poet who was admired by poets must be the greatest 
of poets I will take the liberty to doubt it I fancy 
that m such a case the poets are m fact collaborating 
with the poet The beauty they behold m 3ns woik 
is paitly their woik as well as his Just as the poets 
may see more than others see m every bush or cloud 
so they may see more than others see m every 
epithet or metaphor Above all, if they are poets of 
his own particular school of poetry, they will guess 
something of what he means by the queerest epithet 
or the maddest metaphor But it does not follow 
that those words are the full and perfect expression 
of what he means, if they weie, they probably 
would not seem mad or even queer In short, the 
poet has not really travelled the whole of his pil- 
grimage from Paradise to Putney (with apologies 
to the ghost of "Swinburne), an embassy of select 
and fastidious souls of Putney has gone out and met 
him half-way He has not performed the full 
literary function of translating living thoughts 
into literature He still needs an interpreter, and 
a crowd of interpreters has officiously rushed be- 
tween the poet and the public The crowd is the 
clique, and it does do a certain amount of harm, 

I think, by thus intercepting the true process of the 
perfecting of human expression It is not wrong 
because it encourages the great man to talk It is 
wrong because it actually discourages the great man 
from talking plainly The priests and priestesses of 
the temple take a pride m the oracle remaining 
oracular. That vast but vague revolution that we 
call the modern world largely began about the time 
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when men demanded that the Scuptuies should be 
tianslated into English It has ended m a time when 
nobody dares to demand that English poets should 
be translated into English It has ended m a new 
race ot pedants who are only too proud of reading 
the poet m the original, and meiely murmur as 
they read, m a tantalizing fashion, that the original 
is so very original 

This is the paradox of the clique, that it consists 
of those who undei stand something and do not wish 
it to be understood, do not really wish it to be 
understandable But such a group must m its natui e 
be small, and its tendency is to make the range or 
realm of culture smaller It consists of those who 
happen to be near enough to some unique or pei verse 
mentality to guess that a man means something 
that as yet he cannot really say, just as a detective 
might be legitimately proud of having extracted 
some sort of valuable evidence from a lunatic who 
was deaf and dumb But this does not make for 
the enlaigement of the poet’s power of expression 
or the public’s power of appreciation The ideal 
condition is that the poet should put his meamng 
more and more into the language of the people, 
and that the people should enjoy more and more 
of the meamng of the poet That is true popu- 
lai education, and, if we really possessed that soit, 
we should hardly need any other One party m 
the quarrel will insist that the public ought to 
take more trouble to understand the poet, and so 
it ought But the other party can answer that the 
poet should take moie trouble to finish his poems, 
and so he should It is not a question of petty or 
conventional or finicking finish It is a question of 
not leaving three-quarters of the poem inside the 
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poet with the rest of it hanging out, generally 
tail-foremost 

At present, even good poets often do not wnte 
good poems, but rather notes for poems They think 
it enough to recoid, as m a sort of disjointed diary, 
that they did feel a sense of poignant futility on 
seeing an old hat on a deserted hat-peg, or an 
indescribable surge of rebellion on observing a 
broken vase m a suburban dust-bin And then comes 
the sympathetic critic, saying (no doubt quite truly) 
that he can imagine a man shuddering at the hat-peg 
or shedding tears into the dust-bin But that is only 
saying that one individual can imagine the imagina- 
tion It is not completely communicating the 
imagination by means of the image I am far from 
denying that a great poet might achieve a great 
turn of style, which would make something sublime 
out of a hat-peg or a dust-bm, as Shakespeare did 
out of a bodkm or a bung-hole But if such passages 
be examined, it will be found that nowheie did the 
great poet study the grand style more subtly than 
when dealing with such mean objects Anyhow, he 
did not merely mention the mean objects, and then 
mention that they had filled him with feelings 
indescribable He set out seriously to describe the 
mdescubable That is the whole business of litera- 
ture, and it is a hard low to hoe 
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I WAS lecently asked to write a prologue to a 
composite detective stoiy, which demanded a 
detailed and vivid description of the streets of Hong 
Kong I have never seen Hong Kong and I have 
not the least notion of what it looks like But he 
would be a very faint-hearted journalist who should 
allow himself to be lestramed from lealism and 
photogiaphic exactitude by a trifle like that But, 
m the course of considering the matter, I fell into a 
more geneial tiam of thought, to which Hong Kong 
serves as a gate of entry, as it serves as a gate of 
entry to Clnna Though I have never seen the mixed 
cosmopolitan poits of the Far East, I have seen some 
of the yet more mixed and cosmopolitan poits of the 
Near East I have been in Port Said and Suez, and 
between these and Hong Kong lies the whole vast 
and still partly unknown thing that we call Asia 
But my meditations have overflowed upon this page, 
because they are obviously too vague and general to 
be developed before the innocent and happy spirits 
full of a beautiful eagerness to get on with the 
muider 

Whatever else the scribes have written about Asia, 
they have all agreed m the statement that it is 
mystenous It may seem pei verse to say that this 
statement is a mis-statement, 01 even that it is an 
over-statement Yet I think theie is an aspect m 
which it can be contradicted We may even say that 
the whole point of Asia is that it is not mysterious, 
not half so mysterious as Europe, to say nothing 
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of Amenca, which is the most raysteiious of all By 
which I mean that there are m Euiope and Amenca 
compromises and complexities, a blend or balance of 
one thing with anothei, which is leally rathei less 
appaient m the staik passions, the strict 11 tuals, 
and the ancient appetites of Asia Foi instance, a 
Chiistian is perpetually balanced between a Christian 
ideal of loving his enemies, a Pagan ideal of punish- 
ing his enemies, and a chivalnc ideal of only fighting 
Ins enemies fanly In Asia, I imagine, both love and 
hate have been much moi e unmixed and undisguised 
Both m poetiy and m policy, a man would be much 
moie simple m his purpose to pursue his love 01 to 
peisecute his foe And, while there is truth m the 
tradition that the Asiatic has thus sometimes become 
an artist m sensuality and an artist m cruelty, he 
might well make out a case for the view that he was 
an artist with less aitifice and more sincerity Some- 
body said, with considerable truth, that Russia lacks 
the cement of hypoci lsy This might well be quoted 
to support the not uncommon view that Russia is a 
part of Asia 

It might be said that Asia is too old to be mys- 
terious It might at least be said that Asia is too 
old to be hypoci ltical There are a thousand veils 
and disguises , but the disguises have worn very thin 
m thousands of years, and the veils are rather like 
the veils worn by loose women m Cairo and Port 
Said ntual, but transparent Those who would give 
a juvenile thrill by combining the occult and the 
obscene do still talk about the Mysteries of the 
Harem, the secrets behind the veils and cui tains of 
the seraglio But I imagine there is a very little 
mystery about the harem, at any rate the Moslem 
haiem, and no secret except the open secret I 
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imagine that the sentiments of the seraglio, whether 
domestic 01 servile 01 sensual, are often dull to that 
extreme point of dullness which the revolutionaiy 
West describes as lespectable I suspect that there 
is far more mystery, m the sense of mysticism, m 
the feelings of two common loveis m an English 
lane It is only fair to add that, with all the cere- 
monial of reticence or invisibility, there is probably 
much less cant than there is m many an English 
novel or newspaper But, whether it be subtlety or 
sophistry, whether it be hypocrisy or only human 
complexity, it is really m the West and not m the 
East that there is the mystery The Occidental is 
always saying that he cannot understand the 
Oriental, but the truth is that he cannot understand 
himself It is the Christian culture that is woven of 
many strands, of many fabrics and colours, and 
twisted into the single knot, the knot that holds the 
woild together, but the knot that is of all knots the 
most difficult to trace out or untie Compared with 
that, there is something simple and smooth and all 
of a piece about the ancient silks of China or the 
peasant weaving of India It is on the head of the 
Chustian that the ends of the earth are come, even 
from the beginning, the arrows of the Persians or 
the stone clubs of the Celts And if the eyelids aie, 
after all, less weary than those of a Buddha 01 a 
Biahmm god, it may be that there is a slight fallacy 
m the familiar quotation, and that being hit on the 
head incessantly by the corners of the world does 
not meiely send one to sleep Anyhow, it is the 
Christian who is the real cosmic mysteiy, the cross 
made by the cross-lights of the shafts of the sunrise 
and the sunset, the true crux of the world But it 
is only just to say that this complexity, which 
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produces the highest philosophy, does also produce 
humbug It pioduces the worst kind, m which the 
humbug hardly knows he is a humbug I suspect 
that there is far less humbug m the East, and that, 
compaied with such rooted and humanized humbug, 
all its cunning is a sort of simplicity 

In Asia things have worn too thin to be padded 
with such self-deception, it is old and its bones stick 
out Theie the hailot is a harlot, and not a society 
actiess whom the divoice court hands from one rich 
man to another There the slave is a slave, and not 
a scheduled employee having less than the income 
nominated m the Act There the king is a king, and 
the tyrant is a tyrant, and not a banker threatening to 
make nations bankrupt, or a private person holding 
all the shai es m a public company We have doubtless 
by our example introduced these blessings into Asia, 
but they are not Asiatic There the usurer was a 
usurei, and the^ thief a thief, and this, which was 
the best thing about Asia, will probably be the one 
tiling really altered by the influence of Europe But 
it is worth while to say a word for the simplicity of 
Asia, and against the mystery of Asia For on that 
supposed mystery of the East there has been erected 
every sort of quackery m the West Every sham 
religion, every shabby perversion, every blackguard 
seciet society, has claimed to feed on the strange 
fruits of that garden of Asia And we may well hint 
that the gaiden itself is a little more decent, even 
if it is a desert 

There aie any number of examples, both good and 
evil, of the soit of rigid simplicity that I mean, and 
the sense m which the Orient has more simplicity 
than seciecy The Caste System of India, for 
instance, seems to me to be a tyranny, and the 
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worst soit of tyianny, which is not conducted by 
a tyrant, but by an aristocracy but it is not a 
hypocrisy It is not even that moie confused and 
unconscious sort of hypocrisy that we call humbug 
It is not confused at all, its very ciuelty is m its 
clarity You cannot play about with the idea of a 
Brahmin as you can with the idea of a Gentleman 
You cannot pretend that Panahs weie made Panahs 
entirely as a compliment to them, and m the mteiests 
of True Democracy At least, if the Indians aie 
talking like that now, it is only too tiue that they 
have been infected with the woist vices of the West 
I wish I were sure they were also being influenced 
by the real merits of the West, and, above ail, by 
this great merit of the West, the name of which is 
Mystery But it is they, the simple, who do not 
undeistand us, the mystical A bulliant and dis- 
tinguished I-Imdu told me that the pioblem of the 
woild is to unite all things, that the things m 
which they differ are mdiffeient/ and only that 
things m which they are the same aie solid I could 
not explain to him that the pioblem of the Chustiaii 
is not meiely to unite all things, but to unite union 
with disunion The differences are not indifferent, 
and the pioblem is to let things differ while they 
agree In shoi t, the Westei n man seeks after Libei ty, 
which is a leal mystery Compared with that Unity 
is a platitude It is the White Man who is the Daik 
Horse, and ourselves who are uddles to ourselves 
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I T is now much discussed among the learned 
whether art should abolish moiality by calling it 
convention It might well be discussed among the 
wise whethei ait should even abolish convention 
But what seems very queer to me is this that 
modem art has so often abolished morality without 
abolishing convention I mean that \ery tame and 
timid conventions, the lemams of lather fragile 
and artificial styles of writing, do still manage to 
lun side by side with complete licence or laxity 
about much more important things It seems as if 
people could get rid of the commandments, but not 
of the conventions I will give only one small, 
example, which has struck me again and again m 
reading the most modern novels 
In those modern novels there are types of women, 
and descnptions of women, which might have 
bi ought a blush to the cheek of Petromus or been 
considered a little too coarse for the refinement of 
Rabelais But m those descriptions there are still 
ceit am conventions, really unreal conventions, 
exactly as they were m the Victorian works of Miss 
Porter or Miss Proctei Again and again, the 
modem reader may read a sentence like this “ Peter 
had already noticed a smiling, blue-eyed girl, with 
a bright, shingled head, slip m among the new- 
comers, suspected of being gate-crashers, who 
thronged the door ” Or the sentence may run 
“Slim, lithe, and brown-eyed, with a delicate and 
fiery tan, Joan stood poised on the distant rock, 
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about to dive ” There are a hundred othei examples, 
but all habitually assume that the first thing that 
anybody notices about a woman is the colour of her 
eyes Now, it is perfectly possible to be on tolerably 
intimate terms with a peison for a long time and 
yet to be quite unable to recall suddenly the colour 
of his or hei eyes And certainly nobody ever saw 
the colour of a stranger’s eyes all the way across a 
ballioom m Mayfair, a big studio m Chelsea, or the 
wide sands of the Lido One would suppose that a 
girl’s blue eyes weie enormously big blue lanterns, 
and shone afar off like the green and red lanterns 
of a railway signal That one little sentimental 
trick or tiadition makes hundieds of liteiary 
descriptions of human bemgs ring quite false, and 
the most lavish and geneious supply of geneial 
moral baibarism and baseness cannot wholly make 
up the loss 

What a man sees first about a woman, or anybody 
else, is the type, whether it is, for instance, the 
type that flows m long lines, with long features, the 
type that an artist would draw m profile, or whether 
it has the face that is most itself when seen fully m 
front, flat against a background, especially the sort 
of squaie and open face, the face that is generally 
that of a fighter, and, however beautiful it may be, 
has always a touch of the monkey A man can 
distinguish those two types from each other acioss 
the largest hall or the widest sands, almost as easily 
as he could distinguish a horse from a cow or a stag 
He might distinguish a hundred things about the 
rank or the cultuie or even the charactei , he could 
make inferences from the poise and the walk and the 
gesture He could do it all at a distance, at which 
it would be as impossible to see blue eyes m the girl’s 
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head as to see blue stones m the girl’s engagement 
ring Yet I have seen that little artificiality of 
descuption a hundred times m a day’s reading, in 
turning ovei the tales even of able and ambitious 
modern novelists It is a small matter, indeed, it 
is the point that it is a small matter, it is too small 
to be seen, and yet it is always reported But it 
happens to illustrate a curious sort of concealed 
convention that runs underneath much modem 
writing that considers itself most unconventional 
In moie showy things the lealists remember to be 
shameless, but m these little things they do not 
remember to be realistic 
I knew a lady, with a veiy hearty sense of humour, 
whose business it happened to be to write frankly 
conventional romances for the old frankly conven- 
tional Pi ess, the Press that provided healthy but 
somewhat sentimental serials and novelettes She 
got gieat fun out of her functions, and she told me 
once that she had written a long serial romance, w ith 
a stately and tiagic heiome, only to be told at the 
end that the public, 01 at least the publishers, 
insisted on a petite and spaikhng heroine With a 
noble calm, disdaining to alter a single incident m 
the narrative, she meiely went through the whole 
manuscript, alteung black eyes to blue eyes When 
she came to the line, “He gazed mto Amanda’s 
daik, unfathomable eyes,” she merely dossed out 
the adjectives and wiote “blue and sparkling” on 
the top Of couise, it was not all a matter of eyes, 
she had to make some modification about dress and 
demeanour Whei e she had written “ Amanda s wept 
across the lawn,” the alteration of one word 
made it “Amanda tripped across the lawn ” That, 
by the way, is another of the old conventions that 
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linger even m the new unconventionality Girls 
still sometimes tup m the grimmest realistic 
studies Novelists still sometimes trip over that 
antiquated booby trap I never saw anybody trip, 
except somebody who tripped over a hassock and 
fell on his nose, to the satiric enlivenment of the 
human race Anyhow, Amanda’s large and shady 
hat grew less large and shady, and was turned up 
with a rose or something, her raiment giew less 
sweeping and seveie, but nothing else needed any 
alteration And it sometimes seems to me that many 
who write m the most 1 evolutionary fashion write 
quite as much accoidmg to a revolutionary foimula 
They merely go through their own story and put 
m the terms which are supposed to make the heioine 
clue or distinguished, according to the momentaiy 
modern conventions of unconventionality The 
heroine has no more leal individuality, amid all the 
fuss of individualism, than the adaptable Amanda 
whose eyes turned so easily fiom black to blue 
Perhaps what we call realistic descriptions aie 
bound to be conventional because they are bound 
to be fashionable They are bound to emphasize 
exactly the points winch one paiticular period 
thinks important, which will be exactly the points 
which the next period will think unimportant 
Hence we have the paradox that the noblest compli- 
ments to women have not been direct descnptions, 
but mdnect descriptions The direct compliment 
would deal with all the details that pass, the 
mdirect compliment with the impression which 
does not pass Aichseologists have worked out a 
complete theory of the costume of Helen of Tioy, 
which seems to have consisted of a straw sun-bonnet, 
a Zouave jacket, and high-heeled shoes If Homer 
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had mitten a realistic description, it would have 
seemed to us a rather vulgar description The dress 
of the fourteenth century was more dignified, but 
not moie natural, and if Dante had described 
Beatrice m the exact garb she wore it might ha\e 
seemed to us at once extravagant and stiff But 
ages shall pass and civilizations shall perish, and 
time shall never turn the keen edge of that great 
indirect compliment, that older and wiser fashion 
of describing the effect and not the external instru- 
ments As when Dante, seeing his lady upon the 
height, felt only like the legendary monster whom 
the taste of a strange food had turned into a god 
Or Homer was content to let us listen to the 
grumbling of the Trojans against the cause of the 
Trojan War, and then to that great sudden silence 
that fell upon them, full of light and understanding, 
when Helen came forth upon the wall 
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I HAVE already remarked, with all the xestiamt 
that I could command, that of all modem 
phenomena, the most monstrous and ominous, 
the most manifestly rotting with disease, the 
most gumly piophetic of destiuction, the most 
clearly and unmistakably inspired by evil spmts, 
the most instantly and awfully ovei shadowed by 
the wiath of heaven, the most neai to madness 
and moral chaos, the most vivid with deviliy and 
despair, is the piactice of having to listen to loud 
music while eating a meal m a restaurant It has 
m it that soit of distraction that is worse than 
dissipation For, though we talk lightly ol doing 
this or that to distiact the mind, it lemams really 
as well as vei bally tiue that to be disti acted is to 
be disti aught The oiigmal Latin Void does not 
mean relaxation, it means being tom asundei as 
by wild hoises The oiigmal Greek woid, which 
cox responds to it, is used m the text which says that 
Judas burst asunder in the midst To think of one 
thing at a time is the best sort of thinking , but it 
is possible, m a sense, to think of two things at a 
time, if one of them is leally subconscious and 
therefore leally subordinate But to deal with a 
second thing which by its very natuie thrust itself 
more and moie aggiessively m fiont of the fust 
thing is to find the very crux of psychological 
ciucifixion I have geneially found that the lefined 
English persons who think it ldolatious to con- 
template a religious image, turn up next time full 
of delighted admiration of some Yogi or Esoteric 
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Hindu who only contemplates his big toe But at 
least he contemplates something, and does not ha\e 
to have ten thousand biazen drums to encourage 
him to do it He is so far a real philosopher, in 
spite of his philosophy He does not tiy to do tvto 
incompatible things at once 
Some social gestures have been found compatible 
with social intei course by that \ery practical 
psychology which is as old as the world Drinking 
is a help to talking, eating may be indulged m 
with due model ation and piopoition, smoking is 
also a subconscious and therefore sootlung pleasure 
But talking to people who are listening to some- 
thing else which is not the talk is a sort of complex 
or nexus of futility To listen to a loud noise which 
is noisy enough to make speech inaudible, and not 
noisy enough to make silence conventional, is a 
stranglmg cross-purposes of contradiction Also, as 
I have often .pointed out, it is rude to everybody 
concerned It is as if I went to heai Paderewski or 
Kreisler, at a conceit, and started to spread out an 
elegant supper in front of me, with oysteis and 
pigeon-pie and champagne, coffee and liqueurs 
One is an insult to the cook and the other to the 
musician, but both would be an insult to a com- 
panion who had come under the impression that he 
was to enjoy himself imder noimal and tiaditional 
conditions, of attention during the perfoimance of 
a conceit, 01 conveisation during the progress of a 
dinner Sometimes a guest is actually described as 
being invited to “a quiet dinner ” It is lather a 
quaint phrase when one considers it, as implying 
that the dinner itself could be noisy, that the soup 
would roar like the sea, or the asparagus become 
talkative, or the mutton-chop shriek aloud like the 
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mandrake But it does bear witness to the normal 
conception of comfort, that a quiet dinner means 
a quiet talk Why, then, should two people walk 
into the middle of an enoimous noise m order to 
have a quiet talk? 

Nevertheless, in contradiction of all my present 
remarks, m violation of all my principles, I did 
actually the other day pay some attention to the 
band that was playing m a restaurant For one 
thing, the nightmare of noise, recalling the horns 
of hell rather than the horns of elfland, is generally 
accompanied by that undercurrent of battering 
monotony which I believe is supposed to be one of 
the charms of jazz And, without professing to 
know much about music, I have foimed a very 
strong impression about jazz It does expiess 
something, and what it expresses is Slavery That 
is why the same sort of thrill can be obtained by 
the throb of savage tom-toms, m mysic 01 drama 
connected with the gieat slave-land of Africa 
Jazz is the veiy reverse of an expression of liberty, 
or even an excessive expression of liberty, or even 
an expiession of licence It is the expression of the 
pessimist idea that nature never gets beyond nature, 
that life never rises above life, that man always finds 
himself back where he was at the beginning, that 
there is no revolt, no redemption, no escape for the 
slaves of the earth and of the desues of the earth 
There is any amount of pessimistic poetry on that 
theme that is thrilling enough m its own way, and 
doubtless the music on that theme can be thrilling 
also But it cannot be liberating, or even loosening, 
it does not escape as a common or vulgar melody 
can escape It is the Song of the Treadmill I had 
grown sufficiently used to the dull roar of it, m 
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such places, that it did not prevent me from think- 
ing, even if it did prevent me from talking And 
then, of a sudden, the musicians began to play the 
tunes of a particular pre-War period, which was 
moie or less the penod of my own early youth 
Most of them weie quite cheap tunes attached to 
quite silly songs But they were tunes and they 
w r ere songs And therefore they expressed some- 
thing which has hitherto been the secret of man, 
and the whole meamng of his position m nature 
they expressed Liberty 

For that is exactly the paradox of the transforma- 
tion that has taken place The old popular tune 
was banal, but it was tree Its rhythm was not only 
repetition It ran only m order to jump, and its 
last lap was a great leap that was called a chorus 
The swing m it was not the swung of a pendulum, 
but the swing of a hammer when it is flung finally 
hurtling from the hand in the old Highland sport 
In other words, it escaped, somewhere m the course 
of it, however crude, however obvious, there was a 
movement of escape, and the only meamng of jazz 
is that there is no escape As it was with the music 
(save the mark*), so it w r as with the literatuie (God 
help it*) The silly old song was sentimental, but 
it was also romantic That is, it believed m itself 
and its own chances of individual happiness, and 
happiness has to be taken seriously But the modem 
woild can only believe m unhappiness, and therefore 
refuses to take it seriously But the result is a great 
loss of the purely lyrical quality and mstmct. 
I do not demand a high place m English letters, or 
a prominent position m the Golden Treasury , for the 
chorus of my youth which ran “Beer, beer, glorious 
beer, fill yourself right up to here ” But I do say 
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that nobody, after consuming any number of 
cocktails, has yet been inspired to ciy aloud any- 
thing so spirited and spontaneous and direct The 
poetry inspired by cocktails is timid and tortuous 
and self-conscious and mdnect I do not say that 
the song beginning “Daisy, Daisy,” is one of the 
supreme achievements of the English muse, but I 
do say that it is a song that can be sung And m 
the age of jazz and cocktails, men either wnte 
songs that could not possibly be sung, or leave off 
wilting songs and write fiagments of a demented 
diary instead 

It is the loss of this great Gusto that seems to me 
the most curious result of the relaxation of Vic- 
torian conventions Foi we are always told that 
we were always restricted, that conventions 
crushed our fathers and mothers and chilled our 
childhood with respectability And yet it is cer- 
tainly true that, if those old songs weie bad or 
banal, they were much more bold and boisterous 
than anything that has succeeded them Sometimes 
I think that oui fathers weie haul workeis and 
leally had holidays Then holidays weie often an 
01 gy of bathos, but they were free But the modem 
poet must always be on his best behavioui , I mean, 
of course, that he must always be on his woist 
behaviour He must never be seen except in uni- 
form, that is, m the funeral motley of the cynic 
He can never become pait of a ciowd, even for the 
singing of a chorus I looked lound sadly m my 
restaurant, full of fashionably dressed people, but 
none of them attempted to jom m the choius 
of “ Beer, beer, glorious beer ” So, as they say m 
the short stories, I paid my bill and sadly went out 
into the niRrht 
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I WAS asked the other day, quite suddenly, by a 
total stranger m a barbel’s shop, what book I 
should recommend to a woman m a state of de- 
pression He was quite an intelligent stranger, and 
he managed to make the question quite an intelli- 
gent and intelligible question I stopped instantly 
to answer him to the best of my ability, as naturally 
as I should have stopped to give him a light for 
his cigarette And then, equally suddenly, I found 
myself confronted with the chasm that has opened 
between the present time and the time I most 
vividly remember I was forced to ask myself the 
fundamental question “What is to be said to the 
young pessimist, as distinct from the old pessimist?” 

I know all about the old pessimist I have seen him 
wax and wane, I have seen him live and die I 
know that it matters no more to-day that Swinburne 
said that the fruit of life is dust than that Byron 
said (much more truly) that there’s not a joy the 
woild can give like that it takes away There was 
any amount of pessimism m the period m which I 
began to write In fact, it was largely because of 
the pessimism that I did begin to write The mere 
fact that I did begin to write, naturally, will be used 
as another argument on the side of the pessimist. 

Nevertheless, there is a real issue involved When 
I was a boy, the world really was divided into 
optimists and pessimists Neither of the two terms 
is very philosophical, and perhaps neither of the 
two types were very real philosophers But both 
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the types weie very real peisons You could not 
have made Walt Whitman a pessimist except by 
murdeung the real Walt Whitman You could not 
have turned Thomas Hardy into an optimist except 
by tortuimg him into something totally different 
from Thomas Hardy A real fight was fought, a 
real controveisy was engaged, m that Victorian era 
which some imagine to have been so stolid and 
unammous It was not, on the surface, a religious 
controversy It prided itself, so to speak, on being 
an entirely 11 religious controversy Whitman was 
quite as much of a Freethmkei as Hardy He had 
the same facts of the material woild before him, 
he had the same disdain of invoking any immaterial 
facts to assist him The question was, quite simply 
“Is Life woith living?” Even if Life is only what is 
involved m the word Biology Putting aside 
immortality, is Life worth living? Putting aside 
heaven, is earth worth living m ? 

Now, when I was young, there were a number 
of writers who would say (m Mr Asquith’s famous 
phrase) that the answer is in the affirmative They 
only depended slightly and mdnectly, or at least 
m very differing degrees, on any help outside this 
world Browning was certainly on the side of 
religious belief, on the whole Meredith was 
certainly against religious belief, on the whole 
Stevenson, though he often used phrases expiessmg 
his sympathy with religion, did, on the whole, base 
his confidence on ideas apart from leligion But 
the point is that, m that older literary atmosphere, 
I should instantly have answered anybody who was 
depressed by saying, “Read Stevenson 1 ” or “Read 
Browning'” or “Read Meredith'” And something 
suddenly told me, in the silence of the barber’s 
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shop, that it is no longer any good to tell pessimistic 
people to read these optimistic wi iters Not that 
there is anything the matter with the optimistic 
writers What is the matter is with the pessimistic 
people But what is the matter with them? 

It looks as if the old inquirers, from Job to John 
Galsworthy, wanted to be convinced that it was all 
light It looks to me as if many modern inquirers 
only want to be convinced that it is all wrong To 
bring them good news is to bring them bad news 
For instance, suppose we could prove to the inter- 
minable procession of young Pacifists, who tell us 
that the Great War was an act of horuble cruelty, 
that it was an act of really unavoidable human 
necessity I do not mean that I propose to prove it 
now, though I could make out a much stionger 
case for it than they imagine But suppose, merely 
logically, and for the sake of an abstract argument, 
that it could be pi oved Would the young pessimists 
be pleased? ’Would they instantly become young 
optimists? Would their refined features light up 
with joy and jollification, and would they be 
instantly reconciled to nationality and normal 
living? I fancy not I fancy that the modern young 
man (after my alarm m the barber’s shop, I avoid 
the topic of the modern young woman) leally wants 
to be a pessimist Now I do not believe that Thomas 
Hardy really wanted to be a pessimist On the 
contrary, it seems to me that he took every inciden- 
tal opportunity to avoid being a pessimist When- 
ever he could describe the glones of the glowing 
southern landscape of England, he described it for 
the sake of its own beauty, he made his hills and 
valleys even more vivid than his men and women 
There are passages m his novels which I still remem- 
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bei, alas’ long after I have forgotten the novels X 
can remembei an impression of sweeping and 
splendid pasturage, ending with a line of noble 
and uplifted tiees But to the new pessimist it 
would seem a stretch of flat vegetation, ending m 
some unusually laige vegetables That, it seems to 
me, is the trouble just now, not that so many 
people have found reasons foi discontent, as there 
are always leasons for discontent, but that so many 
people wish to be discontented So many people aie 
discontented unless they can be discontented 
Little as I know of the original pnvate problems 
mentioned in the barbel’s shop, I know it is not a 
case of this kind I took it merely as a text foi a 
wandering speculation, and the speculation has 
wandered very fai Nevertheless, I think it is 
one worth pursuing, m the hope of finding its 
logical end, which I do not piofess to have found 
h£re To put the rfiatter very crudely m the 
Victonan time even the atheists could be optimists 
In the present Georgian time, the atheists are 
lesolved to be pessimists A man of genius like 
George Meiedith could essentially, if not avowedly, 
pit Nature against God A man of genius like Mr* 
Aldous Huxley is much more annoyed with Natuie 
than he is with God When I was a boy, I would 
have told any girl who was depiessed to read 
Tieaswe Island and cheer up, theiem doubtless 
undenatmg the complexity, nay, perveisity, of 
girls But I should have supposed that the fighting 
spirit of Stevenson was a real angle of attack upon 
life What is much more important, Stevenson 
ceitamly thought it was a real angle of attack upon 
life If I had been looking foi optimists to answer 
pessimists like Schopenhauer and Hardy, X could 
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instantly have turned to Browning or Whitman 
And I will confess that, while I have myself found 
what I hold to be deepei justification of the glory 
of living, I still think that those jolly pagans of 
the Victonan time, like Whitman and Meiedith, 
made out a good case for life What I want to 
know is why those who axe now boys, as I was 
then a boy, are so stiangely and stubbornly twisted 
towards making a case against life > We also were 
morbid, because we weie boys, we also were 
maniacs, because we weie boys, we weie quite 
capable of killing ouiselves, because of the positrte 
beauty of a particular woman, we also weie quite 
capable of killing somebody else, because of the 
positive justice of a particular revolution But it 
was always because of the positive goodness of a 
paiticular good thing Why is it that so many 
people only want to make a case foi the negative 
badness, not only of a bad thing, but of all things 
as being bad?* The piesent generation has had more 
pleasuie and enjoyment than any pre\ ious genera- 
tion Is that the right way of stating the riddle? 
Oi is that the answei ? 
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N OT veiy long ago, men complained of the 
cynic, saying that he was hard and had no 
human feelings Now they are asked lather to 
respect the cynic, because his feelings are so soft 
and sensitive This is a curious change, but a leal 
one, and one that has not been adequately noticed 
Theie is a type of modern youth which is cynical 
not because it is thick-skinned, but because it is 
thin-skinned It has exactly the same tendency to 
shuddei at anything conventional as the Victonan 
spinster had to shudder at anything unconven- 
tional Indeed, the cynical youth is m many ways 
very like the Victorian spinster, only not so self- 
controlled There is, however, m his world of 
culture exactly the same fundamental ^weakness that 
leally weakened the woist parts of the old world 
of convention I mean, theie is the horroi of certain 
phrases as such, of ceitam allusions and associations, 
without any real effort to reduce them to any 
system recognized by the reason The new type of 
sensitive is sickened by anything that he would call 
sentimental, just as the spinster was by anything 
that she would call cynical In both cases it is a 
matter of associations and not of analysis, and it 
matters more what words are used than what 
thought is presented The truly refined youth will 
turn pale green at the mention of a mothei’s love 
or be seriously unwell on hearing of a happy 
marriage, just as the refined of more remote days 
would feel very sick if they read his little poems 
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about torture or typhus fever I know a distin- 
guished lady who can hardly even hear the words, 
“women and childien,” though merely as a con- 
venient classification, without being earned fainting 
fiom the room People are positively nervous about 
mentioning duty or conscience or leligion, because 
of the high-strung and delicately poised sanity of 
the new sort of cynic It is not altogether as a joke 
that he tells you that, if you say such words, he 
will scream Often, even as you hear him casually 
speaking, you can tell that he is neai to screaming 
This is something more than a perversity, it is an 
inversion, and an inversion winch amounts to a 
sort of mental malformation If our aunts ought 
to have been able to hear of immoiality without 
fainting, surely our nephews might brace themselves 
to hear about morality without throwing an 
epileptic fit The leal and reasonable question of. 
moiality and immoiality awaits discussion, and it 
will not be best: discussed by epileptics, even if they 
aie also cynics 

All this has ended m a sort of Manichean madness 
against the fundamental facts of life It is as if 
every humour of the human body were a disease, 
every organ were a cancerous growth, the whole 
make-up of man consisting of nothing but paiasitic 
oigamsms From many modem novels and plays, 
one would suppose that all maternal affection was 
a “possessive” tyranny of egotistical tenderness, as 
if all domestic contentment were a paralytic stroke 
of arrested mental pi ogress , as if all natural defence 
of normal privacy and honour were a disease of 
atavistic jealousy and subhuman segregation That 
there are mothers who are too possessive, or wives 
who aie too conventional, or husbands who are too 
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selfish or unsociable is a fact so obvious that it 
has been satirized by all the satirists of human 
history But the modern thing I mean carries with 
it quite a different implication It implies not that 
the fruit is sometimes lotten, but that the root is 
always rotten, and the further that feeling goes, 
the more it works backwards to a rottenness m the 
very loots of the tree of life It rather resembles 
a sort of rage of amputation m a mad surgeon who 
has forgotten the difference between the malady 
and the man Theie is nothing that needs a sense 
of proportion so much as amputation, and m this 
inhuman philosophy it has gone far beyond the 
cutting off of the hand, or the plucking out of the 
eye, which symbolize the extremes of asceticism 
We may tolerate the dentist, who passes from the 
curing of toothache to the universal pulling out of 
teeth We need not tolerate the psychologist, 
whose only cure for a headache is cutting off the 
head It will be some time before the psychologist 
can provide an artificial head, as the dentist can 
provide an artificial set of teeth 
Meanwhile the general stampede against nature 
goes on, and the paiadise of the future looks more 
and more like a woild of wigs, wooden legs, glass 
eyes, and everything that must be right because 
nature must be wiong Just as these men would 
have forgotten that there is such a thing as the 
healthy human body, which we may or may not 
be able to restore, so they have forgotten entirely 
that there is a healthy condition of the natural 
emotions, quite apart from whether it was perfectly 
attained by our immediate parents m the immediate 
past Those who are now called Pagans actually do 
what they themselves have chiefly blamed m the 
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Puritans they despise the body and all the affec- 
tions that lie nearest to the body Their sestheticism , 
moie than any asceticism, has produced a repug- 
nance for the 1 eal facts of life Christians renounced 
the world, the flesh, and the devil, the new heathens 
do their best to accept the devil, but they have not 
stomach enough really to accept either the flesh or 
the world 

This is a new and curious philosophical phase In 
many it is not yet conscious But for many it will 
be the final phase of that fury of fastidiousness 
which already lages m them against the mere 
mention of common affections or even natural 
habits It is an odd thing that a movement which 
set out with a claim to satisfy the most perilous 
natural passions should end by being unsatisfied 
even with the most harmless natural affections 
But the serpent always bites Ins own tail, and the 
whirlwind always turns upon itself, and all the 
emanations of evil m history have always descnbed 
this strange curve and ended up by contradicting 
themselves The excess of Private Judgment ended 
m Prussiamsm, the excess of Prohibitiomsm and 
Puritanism ended m a government of bootleggers 
and gangsters, the excess of cut-throat competition, 
bom of the Manchester School, ended m the univer- 
sal tyianny of the Monopoly and the Trust This 
is not the first time m history that the excess of 
Paganism has led to mere Pessimism, and its name 
now, like its name two thousand years ago, is, or 
ought to be, Mamcheanism It appears at that 
point when men can no longer distinguish between 
the leprosy that is devouring the life and the life 
which it devours, when their rage against the 
weeds that choke the flowers passes into a wild 
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feeling that all floweis are weeds, when the taxes 
and the wheat seem so hopelessly entangled that 
the demented farmer is moie angiy with the wheat 
than with the taies That was the fiame of mind 
m which many men, m the age of St Augustine, 
fox instance, passed fiom a Greek glorification of 
nature to an Oriental glorification of nothing, 
because nature heiself demanded sacuhce and life 
itself imposes limits By ignoring limits, they lost 
all sense even of the limit that divides life and 
death, and finally found m death the only unlimited 
libei ty That ancient and tragic transfoi mation 
from the Pagan to the Mamchee is passing through 
many minds, and fulfilling itself befoie our veiy 
eyes to-day, and whether there be any cuie foi it, 
deeper than the destiuction itself, this is no place 
to inquire 

But we can protest against histoiy and human 
experience being distorted by these fleeting fads 
and fashions Because we know nothing at all 
about Cornelia, except that she loved hei childien 
and called them hei jewels, we need not tolerate 
the nonsense of somebody who says that she must 
have been a “possessive” mothei, devounng her 
childien’s lives with destiuctive affection Because 
we know nothing whatever about Saevola, except 
that he is said to have thrust his hand m the fiie 
as a defiance to the enemies of his countiy, we need 
not listen to the rubbish of recent psycho-patho- 
logists, who will doubtless suggest that he had a 
perverted sexual pleasure m feeling pam Because 
there is nothing known about Absalom, except that 
he indulged m a very ordinary human freak of 
getting up against his father, we need not rush to 
the exploded doctrines of Fieud to find an unproved 
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jealousy about an unrecorded mother We can 
keep our common sense, and know that oidmaiy 
things are so called because they often happen, and 
that they need no explanation but the order of things 
as they aie 
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W E talk of people living m the past, and it is 
commonly applied to old people or old-fashioned 
people But, m fact, we all live m the past, because 
there is nothing else to live m To live m the present 
is like proposing to sit on a pm It is too minute, 
it is too slight a support, it is too uncomfortable 
a posture, and it is of necessity followed immedi- 
ately by totally different experiences, analogous to 
those of jumping up with a yell To live in the 
future is a contradiction m terms The future is 
dead, m the perfectly definite sense that it is not 
alive It has no natuie, no form, no feature, no 
vaguest character of any kind except what we 
choose to project upon it from the past People talk 
about the dead past, but the past fs not in the least 
dead, m the sense m which the future is dead The 
past can move and excite us, the past can be loved 
and hated, the past consists largely of lives that can 
be considered m their completion, that is, literally 
m the fullness of life But nobody knows anything 
about any living thing m the future, except what 
he chooses to make up, by his own imagination, out 
of what he regrets m the past 01 what he desires m 
the present Any one of the Utopias, or visions of 
the future, such as were written by Wells or William 
Morris or Bellamy or any number of others, is 
simply a patchwork of the past It can be taken 
to pieces, and analysed into its component parts m 
the memories of mankind, a scientific appliance 
taken from the nineteenth centuiy, a type of 
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craftsmanship taken from the fourteenth century, 
a soit of diet taken from the Orientals, a sort of 
drapery taken fiom the Gieeks The real disadvan- 
tage of this sort of Futurism is that it is much too 
much disposed to dig m the past, to dig anywhere 
so long as it is m the past, but, above all, to dig 
m the most remote past Thus the Communists tell 
us that Communism pi evailed m some prehistoric 
period, and many Pacifists support their ideal by a 
theory that war was a late and aitificial addition 
to the eaily history of man Where there is, perhaps, 
a real need of correction is m correcting this It 
is m bringing back these wandering antiquaries 
from the remote past to the recent past The most 
dangerous gap m general knowledge is the gap in 
the mmds of most men about what happened to 
their own fathers They often know rather more 
about what happened to their grandfathers, and 
much more about what happened to their great- 
grandfathers 

Let me, like a good patriot, begin by criticizing 
the defects of my own country Nobody under- 
stands England to-day, and nobody will understand 
England to-morrow, least of all the Englishman, 
if he does not realize that a thousand things m his 
whole mind and make-up refer back to a fairly 
recent fact, that he was in the nineteenth century 
the richest man m the world, we might even say 
the only rich man m the world It was not only 
prosperity, but this isolation in prosperity, that 
made him insular For it is not islands that make 
us insular Nobody ever said that the old Greek 
islands were particularly insular The materialistic 
attempt to explain man by material conditions is 
always wrong It was this peculiar prosperity ot 
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the Englishman m an exhausted Eui ope, after 
Waterloo (or, lather, the philosophy producing and 
pursuing it), that produced endless eccentricities 
that still remain 

In that very Victorian novel, "The Woman in 
White , that very Victorian villain, Sir Percival 
Glyde, says to the Italian villain “You foreigners 
are all alike ” He said it to Count Fosco, who was 
not at all like most other foreigners, let us hope, 
and m any case was an Italian, and therefore utterly 
different from a Russian or a Spaniard But what 
Sir Percival meant, m the language of his time, 
was that all foieign Counts were beggarly foreign 
Counts Count Fosco, he felt, would have been 
quite as beggarly if he had been a Spanish Count or 
a Russian Count Now, no other nation m Europe 
had that queer and sweeping generalization There 
were any number of Jingoes and Imperialists and 
exaggerated patriots m all the countnes of Europe 
But no French Chauvinist thought that a Prussian 
was pretty much the same sort of person as 
a Portuguese No Russian Imperial statesman 
thought the Poles were the same as the Germans, 
however much he might be oppressing one or 
plotting against the other No Austrian thought 
the English must be like the Turks, meiely because 
they were not like the Austrians That peculiar sort 
of sweeping view of “foreigners” was peculiar to 
the English mind, and it has not entirely vanished 
from the English subconscious mmd It was rooted 
m the mood which first tolerated, and then wor- 
shipped, the towering fortunes °made by the great 
Whig nobles, ovei -topping the Crown itself, as in 
the celebrated phrase of Queen Victona herself, 
who said to one of them “ I come from my house 
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to your palace ” It was peifectly true that, com- 
pared to those Dukes at that period, almost every 
foreign Count was a beggarly Count Only some 
of us happen to hold a philosophy by which being a 
beggar might be even better than being a Count 
Now it is the same m another way with the 
Germans, or, rathei especially, with the Prussians 
Only I will mingle my confessions with this last 
patnotic boast, that I do think that the English, 
however muddle-headed, have moie common sense 
About the time, or a little after the time, of the 
gieat English prospenty came, the brief and 
brilliant penod of Piussian victory At Sadowa, 
the Prussian sabre suddenly knocked the sceptre 
out of the hand of the Holy Roman Emperor 
Hardly anybody realizes the importance of that 
stroke, so wholly do we live in 0111 own time and so 
little m oni fatheis’ time The effect was enormous, 
more enormous than the earthquake of 1870 in 
France For it has, in fact, transferred the sceptre 
and eveiy thing else from the old German Empeiors 
on the Danube to the new German Empeiors on 
the Spree It is pioved m the vei y fact that when we 
said “The Kaisei,” we did not mean the old historic 
Kaisei s that when we say “ Germany,” we do not 
mean what men from the twelfth to the eighteenth 
:entury meant by the Empne of the Germans 
Then followed the more sensational capture of 
Pans and violent acquisition of two unquestionably 
Fiench Provinces Now the Germans have been 
tivmg ever since on that brief triumphant period, 
more fully and blindly than we are living on our 
mef prosperous period They are a race naturally 
mythological and living in the clouds, as one of 
heir own greatest poets very truly said The crash 
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of the economic depiession lias come to us, and we 
at least have begun to suspect dimly that we are 
not quite so rich as we were But the crash of the 
Great War, and the defeat, came to them, and they 
simply could not believe it Foi a time they were 
stunned, which was called the mteilude of en- 
lightened government But they had always been 
told that they were invincible, and, sooner or later, 
at some date long enough after the defeat, they were 
due to begin boasting again that they are invincible 
That is the meaning of Hitler and the whole 
hysteria of to-d^y Mythology has returned, the 
clouds are rolling over the landscape, shutting out 
the broad daylight of fact, and Germans are 
wandering about saying they will dethrone Christ 
and set up Odm and Thor But we cannot undei- 
stand it by looking only at the last ten years of 
peace, or even at the original five years of war 
The meaning of it, like the meaning of the insular 
placidity even of the most bewildered Englishman, 
is hidden m those previous years which are often 
forgotten, between the end of history and the 
beginning of journalism We must realize how 
strongly the German believed, as m Luther’s 
hymn, that he was m an impregnable foi tress, just 
as the Englishman once believed that he was m 
an unbreakable Bank But, as I say, when all is 
fairly considered, and that without insular pre- 
judices, I do think that the English come out the 
better of the two We aie beginning to let it dawn 
on us, in a dazed way, that we are not m a position 
to patronize the whole world f „in the mattei of 
money, and we shall put up with our poverty m as 
manly a manner as we may But at least we do not 
all go mad and rush out into the streets screaming 
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that we are all millionaires, we do not recognize 
the general rum by shouting that all our own 
pockets are stuffed with pearls and diamonds, we 
do not tell an astounded woild that we are still as 
rich as we were when Consols were at their highest 
And that would be the commeicial parallel to the 
madness of Mr Hitler 
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I HAPPENED to meet again, lecently, after many 
yeais, a very brilliant and distinguished Italian 
piofessoi who specializes in the study of English 
literature And almost the first words he spoke to 
me, with more than Italian vivacity and even 
agitation, weie “What has happened to George 
Meredith?” 

He said it as if George Meredith were still alive, 
but had been missing for three days from his 
Surrey home, as if fears weie entei tamed that he 
might have fallen off Box Hill or been batteied 
featureless by the traffic m Guildfoid High Stieet, 
as if all England was seaichmg for the missing 
novelist and Scotland Yaid was believed to be m 
possession of a clue But I knew my Italian fuend’s 
meaning much bettei What puzzled him was not 
that all England was seaichmg for George Meiedith, 
but rathei that all England was not searching for 
Geoige Meredith, or even searching foi George 
Meiedith’ s books An,d it gave me an increased 
respect for the acumen and vigilance with which 
he followed oui island liteiature, to know that he 
had noticed this very cunous blank and even 
oblivion that has followed on so much admitted 
brilliance and fame To any one who remembers, 
as I do, the days when Meiedith was not merely the 
Idol of the intellectuals, but fegaided by all the 
intelligent as one out of the two 01 three xeally 
great men who could be regaided as leadeis of the 
literatuie of England m the face of Europe, there 
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is something very extiaordmaiy about this capii 
cious and sudden silence It is all the more extra 
oidmaiy because of the ideas for which Meredith 
stood and the qualities which his admirers chiefly 
admired It seemed to most of us, m our boyhood , 
that he was not only the gieatest liteiaiy artist 
then piesent, but that he was piophetically the first 
liteiaiy aitist of the future He was not only the 
gieatest English author alive, but the only English 
author who would live And yet he has not leally 
lived, ceitamiy he has not yet really tnumphed 
He was the champion of all the* 1 things that were 
expected to triumph, nay, the things that many 
people tell us have already triumphed He was, foi 
instance, the champion of Feminism, I do not say 
that his “Ballad of Fan Ladies m Revolt” could 
actually have been sung as a marching song by the 
well-drilled battalions of Mis Pankhurst For 
Meredith’s literal y style did not always lend itself 
to being used as a roaring chorus foi the march or 
the camp-fiie But, m its philosophy, it expressed 
almost eveiy thing that the Suffragettes wanted to 
say and was, m foim, moie philosophical and 
intellectual than most of the things they did say 
He anticipated the reaction against the Rhodes and 
Rudyard Kipling type of Imperialism, and urged 
the sympathetic compiehension of the Celt against 
the moie arrogant nmeteenth-centuiy nonsense 
about the universal superiority of the Anglo-Saxon 
Tiue, he was enough of a nineteenth-century man 
to trace these differences almost entirely along the 
lines of race, afid to be entirely ignorant, for 
instance, of the extent to which they followed the 
lines of religion But that was not so much because 
he had the limitations of a nineteenth-century man 
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as because he had the even narrower limitations of 
a free-thinker 

Anyhow, m a score of ways, the modern woild 
has followed the Meredithean model for the world, 
and one could have sworn that he was safe for a 
much frequented shrine m the Pantheon of Progress 
A much more frequented shrme, m fact, is that of 
Thomas Haidy, who was also a free-thinker, but a 
much less practical friend to freedom Hardy was, 
indeed, full of the sense of numberless things that 
ought to be done, but it was somewhat softened 
and mellowed by a persistent doubt about whethei 
they could be done But Meredith was the sort of 
nmeteenth-century Liberal who was full of a 
flaming certainty that they would be done, and 
they were done But he has no particular credit 
now for having helped to do them And it seems, 
m some strange sense, that it is Meredith himself 
who is done \ would not disgrace my own older 
generation by saying for a moment' 1 that he is done 
foi, but there seem to be large numbers of the 
newer geneiation who act on the assumption that 
he is done with 

I am well aware, of couise, that these political 
and sociological aspects are quite secondary m the 
estimate of a great mastei of nnagmative fiction, 
a man who could cieate men, and especially women 
But such things as his failuie to figure, even as a 
memory, m what many would call the victory of 
women really is pait of a whole comparison that 
is something of a puzzle Nothing was more 
puzzling, for instance, than the ^strange story of 
the two funerals, the funeial of Meredith and the 
funeral of Hardy Enthusiasts, if I remember 
rightly, demanded a grave for Meredith m West- 
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mmstei Abbey, and it was refused Enthusiasts 
demanded a grave for Haidy in Westminster Abbey; 
and it was at least partially, or by some compromise, 
gi anted I cannot imagine why If it was a question 
of literary fame, Meredith stood then even higher 
than Hardy If it was a question of incongruity 
of religion or irreligion, the objection was infinitely 
stronger against Hardy than against Meredith 
Hardy, with all Ins virtues, or possibly as one of 
his virtues, was quite frankly a provocative atheist 
and pessimist Meredith was not a provocative 
atheist and not a pessimist at all A man might 
lead five volumes of Meredith and not find a single 
duect taunt like that about the President of the 
Immortals delighting m the torture of Tess 
It was not so much that Meredith did not worship 
God as that he did worship Nature And perhaps 
that is where the bleach has come between him 
and the new sceptics, who aie ofte^ more bitterly 
at war with Ntfture than with God There aie even 
hints m the work of latei sceptics, like Mr Aldous 
Huxley and others, that, if they were absolutely 
duven to the alternative, they w r ould rather take 
refuge with the supernatural than with the natural 
Pei haps Meredith inherited even too much of that 
sentiment, which v/as spread all over that century, 
fiom Wordsworth to Whitman, that the earth is 
itself a healer and all its green and growing things 
are a hope Yet Meredith was sound and sincere m 
his own particular version of this vision— that of 
the wilderness as a sort of garden of medicinal 
herbs, nor is he» proved wrong by the mere fact 
of another generation of the young, with quite 
exceptionally sour stomachs, thinking that the 
physic is nasty But even if this be granted as a 
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fair difference of opinion, it does not explain 
the decline of interest in all that once made 
Meredith most interesting. It does not explain the 
lack of memory or allusion concerning the real 
business of the novelist as a novelist. His character 
drawing surely remains unquestionably lively and 
sympathetic. Moreover, though he delighted in a 
sort of sophistication, it is by no means true that 
he only wrote about the sophisticated. Following 
the sad habit of the times, it is long since I have 
read the greater part of Meredith; but I think the 
thing that stands -out with most startling veracity 
in my memory is his description of ordinary school- 
boys. I shall never forget the moment when some 
boy — Harry Richmond, I think — is challenged by 
another boy to repeat the word “fool,” and then to 
repeat it twenty times. And, “with a seriousness 
of which only boys and such barbarians are capable,” 
Harry actually,, recited the word with precisely the 
required number of repetitions. There is nothing 
perverse or euphuistic about that; and we are 
always certain, in Meredith’s books at least, that boys 
will be boys. The truth is that Meredith was both 
full-blooded and also foppish and even foolish. He 
was affected because he was vain, but he was vain 
because he was natural. We might understand him 
better as an artist of the Renaissance. 




